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“Where speculation ends—in real life—there real, positive science begins. 
the representation of the practical activity, of the practical process of 
development of men. Empty talk about consciousness ceases, and reaj 
knowledge .has to take its place. When reality is depicted, Philosophy 
as an independent branch of activity loses its medium of existence” _ 
Marx and Engels, The German Ideology. 


“The same men who established their social relations in conformity with 
their material productivity, produce also principles, ideas. and categories 
in conformity with their social relations”.—Marx, Poverty of Philosophy, 


“Where do correct ideas come from ?. Do they-drop:from the skies ? No, 
Are they innate in the mind? No. They come from. social practice, and 
from it alone; .... It is man’s social being that determines his thinking”. 
—Mao Teetang, a 28 written by him in the Draft Decision of the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist Party on Certain Problems in Our 
Present Rural Work. 








PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The book has a little history behind. After my book on 
Political Sociology had come out I encountered in certain 
quarters a slightly exasperated argument that I should have first 
tried my hand at a work on western political thought as I have 
taught this subject to the post-graduate students of Calcutta 
University for about a decade. I saw quite a point in this argu- 
ment for, after all, ever since I did my Ph. 1. thesis on T. H. 
Green at LSE, I have much enjoyed studying and discussing 
western political philosophy and, in fact, am teaching this sub- 
ject, at the moment, to the post-graduate students of the 
University of Burdwan. Just about this time I attended a con- 
vention of Political Science teachers of West Bengal held in 
Calcutta in October, 1977. When teachers in that convention 
were deliberating on the problem of availability of textbooks on 
Political Science Mr. S. Chatterjee, a young Lecturer in Political 
Science at a Calcutta College and also one of my past students 
at Presidency College, suddenly stood up and moved almost a 
resolution asking me to write a book on western political 
thought. Mr. Chatterjee’s proposal was enthusiastically endorsed 
by all others present in the convention and so I had to give my 
word there that I should certainly undertake the responsibility 
they wanted me to. Thus the present work is rather a result of 
public demand. 

Now that I have completed the work, I think, my thanks 
are due to many. In the first place, I must thank those who 
insisted on my writing the book. They include the teachers of 
Political Science I have mentioned above and, of course, Mr. 
Parimal Bagchi of K P Bagchi & Company to whom it is almost 
a passion to put in practice whatever writing potentials I have 
in myself. I must also thank Mr. Bholanath Banerjee, a Lecturer 
in Political Science at Burdwan University, who provided all the 
research assistance I needed in writing the book and kept me 
alive to the needs and the level of receptivity of the students 
of our Indian universities. I benefited much from frequent dis- 
cussions I had with Mr. Abhijit Mitra, a Lecturer in Political 
Science at Burdwan University and Dr. Sobhanlal Dattagupta, 
a Reader in Political Science at Burdwan University, on some 
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of the crucial issues ; occasionally, on certain points, they useq 
to raise a debate every bit of which I greatly enjoyed. To them 
I offer my sincere thanks, Lastly, a very special word of thankg 
for the members of my family who cheerfully bore the burdep 
of my negligence to them caused by the long and continuoys 
writing programme. 

The book, I must make it clear, is primarily meant for young 
learners and for those who will teach them. My purpose has 
never been to unnecessarily tax the immature—yet strikingly 
fresh and curious—minds with a highly sophisticated scholarly 
discourse. Since I am never a scholar, but only a humble teacher 
of Political Science I have only wished to offer our students a 
simple, basic book after reading which, I hope, they will move 
on to the richer reading materials. Hence I have tried to make 
the best use of brevity and to choose the simplest possible ex- 
pressions, remembering well how our students dread at the sight 
of bulk and how amid the crowd of difficult expressions they 
usually tend to get lost. To sum up, the book is written with 
the modest ambition of coming really to the help of our 
students. If, on reading the book, the students are left con. 
vinced of the sincerity of my purpose, I should feel that my 
two years’ hard labour has, indeed, been fruitful. 


* * * 


Since the book is meant to serve as a basic book for young 
learners I think, before they start reading it, I must clearly state 
my perspective and add a few explanatory notes so that no 
room is left for any further speculation on my own intentions. 
To one who will go through the pages following it should be 
evident that my basic purpose is to provide a readable account 
of the development of western political ideas from Plato to 
Marx. In doing this, however, I have not brought within the 
ambit of my analysis each and every western thinker who had 
some kind of political ideas to offer during ‘this long time-span 
of about 2400 years. I have made this omission, of course, 
deliberately for, in the light of my own experiences as a teacher, 
I have felt that at the formative stage of his enquiry a student 
of politics should rather read the representative thinkers of the 
West so that he is made able to identify the major patterns 
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evolving in course of the development of western political 
thought. 

I have also done it in deference to the methodology I have 
followed in this book, Indeed, the underlying spirit of the book 
is that the individual aspects of a particular type of political 
thinking are hardly relevant for understanding jts character. 
Ideas cannot be treated in abstraction from the society in which 
they evolve. Nor again a thinker’s own attitude to or assess- 
ment of his own ideas should be applied as a yardstick for esti- 
mating their merit. In other words, throughout the book, I have 
wanted to emphasise what I reckon as the correct approach that 
ideas have got to be studied in the context of relevant historical 
conditions, that ideas do not by themselves just float on the air, 
but are, indeed, the product of their time and people. Pursuing 
this line of approach I have sought to give focus on the main 
traditions of political thought that evolved in the context of 
varying phases of historical development in the West and have 
concentrated on analysing the thought-process of one or a few 
thinkers representing each of these traditions, leaving out others 
who, I felt, could safely be omitted just because, despite diffe- 
rences in their assumptions, arguments and literary styles, they 
were very much a part of one or other of these traditions. 

Again, I must add that, while looking at western political 
ideas in the perspective of their corresponding historical condi- 
tions, I have attached a great importance to the connection of 
the ruling ideas of each age with the needs of its ruling class. 
In other words, the entire framework of the book is guided by 
the premise that “the ideas of the ruling class are in every epoch 
the ruling ideas : i.e., the class, which is the ruling material force 
of society, is at the same time its ruling intellectual force..... 
The individuals composing the ruling class possess among other 
things consciousness, and therefore think. In so far, therefore, 
as they rule as a class and determine the extent and compass of. 
an epoch, it is self-evident that they do this in their: whole range, 
hence among other things rule also as thinkers, as producers 
of ideas, and regulate the production and distribution of the 
ideas of their age : thus their ideas are the ruling ideas of the 
epoch” (Marx and Engels, The German Ideology). 

IT should ask my readers better to keep this point in mind 
while reading my book for, otherwise, I fear, there may be some 
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misgiving at their end. The misgiving may be caused by my 
persistent attempt to identify the major purpose behind the 
political ideas of every thinker I have analysed. Indeed, jy 
case of every political thinker I have tried to clearly state wha 
was in his mind while he propagated his ideas and this at onc, 
may cause some hue and cry. For, one may wonder whethe,. 
I am not overzealously and wrongly attributing purposes to g 
thinker which he never consciously held. True, I have frequently 
made pointed statements on this matter just to make the things 
-easily understandable to the young learners and I admit that on 
occasions it may apparently give the impression as if I have 
meant that a political thinker deliberately fixed the purpose which 
I have shown in the book as his. But, actually, I have never 
meant to say that a political thinker deliberately and consciously 
followed the purpose I have suggested. Yet I have chosen to 
make sharp statements that are likely to create just the opposite 
impression only to emphasise that, no matter whether the thin- 
kers coming under the purview of my enquiry consciously or ~ 
unconsciously followed the purposes I have indicated, the fact 
remains that the corresponding historical conditions appear to 
make one believe that these, indeed, were their purposes. In 
other words, all I have meant.to say is that the interests of the 
ruling classes inevitably set the purposes behind the ideas of these 
thinkers of which they might have remained personally unaware. 
It is thus that I have tried to show the inter-link between the 
ruling ideas and the ruling class of each historical epoch with- 
out, however, distorting the real historical conditions. I only 
wish that one would constantly bear in mind these few words 
while reading what follows this preface. 


Department of Political Science, | A. K. M. 
Presidency College, Calcutta, 
15th February, 1980. 
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CHAPTER I 
SEARCH FOR HARMONY 


. Plato and Aristotle 


Western political thought begins with Plato and Aristotle and 
im most of its subsequent developments it bears traces of the 
teachings of either of these two great Greek masters. Ever since 
Renaissance, the makers and menders of European societies 
have taken frequent trips to the far-away treasure island of Plato 
and Aristotle and collected therefrom some of the basic ingre- 
dients of their own social and political foundations. Thus, 
m the western intellectual circle, Plato and Aristotle—physically 
so remote by the stroke of time—have never been strangers ; 
every generation in the modern West have found their political 
ideas useful and, in certain respects, highly relevant to some of 
their crucial problems. In other words, western political thought 
not only begins with Plato and Aristotle, but, indeed, lives much 
on the legacy left by these two seminal minds of the Greek age. 

When one thinks about the great span of time—precisely 
about 2400 years—that divides the present western generation 


from these two Greek thinkers and when, further, one notes how 


the society they were living in so sharply differs from the modern 
western society one, naturally, tends to ask why, after all, the 


ideas originating in such an ancient society should have still so 


-————=— 
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much interest é° the people of present times, or, in other words, 
what, in fact,Gs the common link between the political ideas of 


_ Plato and Aristotle and the modern western political thinking. 


Indeed, any study on the political thinking of Plato and Aristotle 
should begin only after settling this question. 

As political thinkers Plato and Aristotle are still Interesting 
because they wrote with a purpose with which modern western 
societies would feel much at home. Highly sensitive to what 
was happening around in their time, they, in their political writ- 
ings, were much concerned for suggesting a remedy for the crisis 
that happened to befall their society. They were essentially 
products of a crisis-ridden society desperately looking for a way 
out and this is what has brought them much, closer to the political ‘ 
thinkers of the modern West. Ever since the formation of 
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bourgeois society an ¢ of nation state, European 
societies have not been free from crisis—the essence of bie soe 
lying in the perpetual failure of the bourgco!s social Ing : ica 
system to give a fair deal to all. In the context 0 t pee 
that has gone unabated in course of time the major ome 0 | 
all modern western political thinkers has been to ensure a su 
called superficial harmony by trying to evolve a synthesis among 
the basically irreconcilable social and political contradictions and 
tion from Plato and 


in this task they have derived a great inspira I 
Aristotle whose(main objective, in their political writings. Ws 
to show how best to secure harmony and order ma socieiy 
grossly suffering from cleavage. )Thus to modern western political 
thinkers Plato and Aristotle have been a stupendous source of 


strength. 

Secondly, Plato and Aristotle weve great artists in as far as 
they mastered the art of establishing a case very convincingly. 
Whatever they had to say they said it not with the faith-frosted 
finality of a prophet, but with the laboriously worked out reason- 
ing about things they dwelt on. Of course, in cultivating this 


art they were clearly pursuing the tradition already established 


by the Sophist philosuphers immediately preceding them. But. 
then, theirs was of a superior quality than that of the Sophists 
in as far es while the Sophists would like to leave their reasoning 
to take its natural course(Plato and Aristotle were well adept in 
skilfully channelling their reasoning in the direction of the con- 
clusions they already had in their mind} Later generations have 
learnt from Plato and Aristotle this great art of what we may 
call motivated reasoning and they have found it extremely useful. 


_- —_ 


d the cmergenc 


Hence most of the western political thinkers, knowingly of 
unknowingly, have looked on Plato and Aristotle as master 
strategists of politics. 

Thirdly, both Plato and Aristotle 'ooked at political questions 
essentially as a moral issue for man. They spoke about certaill 
social and political arrangements, but only in the context of man’s 
moral development. In their important works on politics they 
made it amply clear that they were interested not in the problen 
of mere living but in that of living well. In other words it was 
a yn thriving on mundane necessities but good life—3 
<i pat on the achievements of moral well-being—tha! 

: mportant. This attempt to(interpret politics 0 
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the higher moral plane, ) naturally,fed them to transcend the 
particularities of politics by a sense of totality—a sense that con- 
stitutes the very essence of philosophy—and, thus, they treated 
political questions philosophically. This tradition of combating 
political questions on the moral front with the aid of philoso- 
phical armaments was found to be of much use to the western 
political thinkers writing after the end of the Middle Ages in 
Europe. With the emergence of a totally different social and 
political order after the Middle Ages there arose in Europe the 
urgent need of providing a potent rationale to the new set-up. 
But in this task theology providing the only perspective of politi- 
cal thinkiug throughout the Middle Ages would no longer help 
since it did not fit in with the temper of growing secular society. 


There was thus a gap and this gap was filled by following, after 
Plato and Aristotle, the practice of presenting a moral case for 
politics politics with a phil philosophical authoritativeness. Thus European 


political philosophy went on taking its shape on the anvil origi- 
nally furnished by Plato and Aristotle. 

As political thinkers, Plato and Aristotle, of course, widely 
differed from each other, despite the fact that Aristotle studied 
in Plato’s Academy for twenty years. Each had a different thesis, 
a different set of assumptions, a different line of arguments and 
even a different style of writing. Yet between the two there is a 
common ground vast enough to class them together/ This simi- 
larity essentially emanates from the fact that the problem in 
response to which they produced their political treatises was, no 
doubt, the same and their attempted solutions of this problem, 
despite a great deal of structural differences, were conditioned by 
an identical objective. 

Plato (427 B.C.-347 B.C.), born in Athens, mostly lived and 
worked in Athens and so did Aristotle (384 B.C.-322 B.C.), 
although, unlike Plato, Aristotle, by birth, was not an Athenian ; 
he was born in Stagira, a small town in north-eastern Greece, on 
the borders of Macedonia. The perspective for their political 
writings was thus set by the contemporary conditions of the city 
state of Athens although both, having had travelled to other parts. 
of Greece and having been gifted with the broader vision of a 
Philosopher, naturally brought within the range of their thinking 
the common problem of all the city states of their time. But to 
understand what exactly was this problem it is necessary to have 
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a glance at the conditions of the Greek city states till the time 
of Plato and Aristotle. 

By 600 B.C. the Greek people were able to achieve a common 
culture and they grew very much aware of their own identity, 
They used to take pride in their differences from the foreign 
peoples whom they would look down upon as barbarians while 
regarding themselves as superior Hellenes. Yet they were a people 
fragmented by diverse geographical conditions, unconscious of 
nationality and, above all, lacking a goodwill that could have 
formed a united centralised Greece. Thus, no wonder, there 
sprang up on the mainland of Greece and also on the neighbour- 
ing coasts and islands 1 good many city states—each an autono- 
mous economic and political centre. Each of these city states was 
basically an urban settlement covering a small area and thriving 
on a slave economy ; it had its own gods and goddesses, that is, 
a localised religion, was marked by frequent changes in its form 
of government and remained much isolated from the rest of its 
neighbours. Under the circumstances, inter-city-state warfare was 
a frequent affair that corroded the strength of these city states 
by causing unnecessary wastage of their ‘energy and resources. 

This internecine quarrel, however, was brought to a halt when 
around 500 B.C. the Persian War broke out. In the face of this 
Persian onslaught the city states of Greece felt the need for united 
action and turned for leadership to Sparta and Athens. This war 
that was mainly fought on the seas for about fifty years and that 
ultimately ended in decisively subduing the Persian aggression 
made Athens the supreme leader of the Greek world and brought 
in its aftermath the golden age of Athens. Athens was now glow- 
ing in her naval power mainly by virtue of which the Persian 
danger was quelled, her power over the seas far extended her 
trade and commerce over the greater part of the Mediterranean 
and Black Seas, there came about the finest developments in 
Athenian art and culture and, above all, under the leadership of 
Pericles, the Athenian democracy originally founded by Solon 
and Cleisthenes fully bloomed. For fifteen years Pericles headed 
the Athenian democracy and during this time Athens, in every 
respect, occupied the foremost position in the Greek world. 

But. then, in 43] B.C. began the Peloponnesian War that 
brought Sparta and Athens into a bitter quarrel with one another 


and when this war ended in 404 B.C. it was found to have fetched 
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peace and victory to none. Having finally swallowed a defeat in 
this war, Athens no lodger remained the mistress of the seas, her 
trade and commerce had been seriously disrupted, her coffers 
heavily drained off and her hegemony totally shattered. The posi- 
tion of Sparta, the formal victors in the war, was no better. She 
had to pay a great price for the support-she secured from. Persia 
in her battle against Athens. For frustrating the most uneven 
Persian terms for the support she received during the Peloponne- 
sian War she plunged into a war with Persia that lasted from 395 
B.C. till 386 B.C. Although, in course of this war, she was finally 
able to avert her dishonour at Persian hands, only after s few 
years, in 371 B.C. she had to fight again with the city of Thebes 
and it was in this war that Spartan glory was buried for ever. 

The Peloponnesian War not only thus brought the downfall of 
Athens and Sparta, but it also marked the beginning of an era of 
decay for the entire Greek world. Different city states now began 
fighting with each other, only bringing to themselves political and 
economic disaster. Every city state, further, suffered from seri- 
ous internal disturbances. Sedition, treachery and ill-will slowly 
crept into the corporate life of every city. There were frequent 
changes in government and the entire atmosphere was polluted 
by a crisis of confidence. Moreover, almost in every city, gaps 
between haves and have-nots were growing wider, leading to a 
continuous struggle between the oligarchic and democratic fac- 
tions in the city. Every city was thus struggling. both internally 
and externally. Political and social stability was fast fading out 
and the whole of Greece bore signs of failure. All this, however, 
was actually an outcome of the ultimate failure of the slave eco- 
nomy on which the Greek society throve. Indeed, the turmoil 
visible on the surface of society was rooted in the contradictions 
of its economic base. 

Plato and Aristotle were writing at this time of turmoil. The 
Athens of their time had lost her past glories and conditions 
across the Athenian frontier were hardly anything better. All the 
city states were in the midst of a process of atrophy. As political 
thinkers, Plato and Aristotle responded to this problem of their 
time. The rapid loss of vitality of the city states made them 
anxious and they sincerely looked for a recovery. Their political 
treatises, in fact, were an attempt to erect a barrage against the 
mounting waves of decadence that seemed to have submerged 
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the glories of Greek civilisation. And, in that sense, they were 
great realists in as far as their political thinking was not just a 
care-free exercise of intellectual recluses, but was very much 
necessitated by a serious crisis of their society. Whatever be the 
limitations of their political thought, they, undoubtedly, were 
writers with a high degree of social consciousness and social 
responsibility. 

Since the very survival of the city states was threatened by 
both internal and external disturbances both Plato and Aristotle 
were determined to maintain, at any cost, the social and political 
fabric of the city states. Thus their political doctrine was, by no 


‘Means, a tract of any fundamental change. They confined their 
the possible ways to firmly establish order and harmony without 
upsetting the existing framework. With this limited objective in 
the background when Plato and Aristotle got down to the task 
of making a diagnosis of the problem they faced they could not 
ignore certain basic facts. They could not disregard, for instance, 
that there was in their society a widening gap between the rich 
and the poor. This economic disparity coupled with social and 
political disparity characterising the Athenian society that was 
divided ‘into three classes of people—the slaves having no social 
and political rights, the aliens enjoying full social and civil 
rights, but no political rights and the citizens monopolising the 
entire political power, the last category being further subdivided 
into nobles and commons, each frequently showing hostility to 
the other—constantly bred tensions that weakened the founda- 


tion of political authority. Since Plato and Aristotle would _no 


go in for a radical change in the pattern of this order their_pur- 
“pose was to evolve a harmony in this divided society and_this_ 
they sought to do by putting up = moral case for these_divisions. 
"Plato and Aristotle could not also overlook the fact that politi- 
cal authority, in their society, was further weakened by a strong 
individualistic philosophical movement launched by the Sophists 
who dominated the contemporary climate of opinion. The Sophist 
philosophers could not accept the justness of the existing order. 
Since they considered man as the measure of all things they were. 
naturally, in favour of granting to each individual a paramount 
right to judge what was right and what was wrong in the light of 


his personal beliefs and experiences. Thus in their province of 
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thought there was no room for fixed, universalised and absolu-_ 


_tsed norms. In other words, facts were important to them and 
not the abstract theories. When in the context of these hard facts 
“they looked at the state they inevitably came to the conclusion 
that the state used to function on the basis of might, that justice 
secured by the established political order was, in essence, noth- 
ing but the interest of the strohger. Thus the Sophists took it 
as their mission to expose the hollowness of the society they were 
living in. Consequently, under the influence of their teaching, 
there increasingly grew a spirit of challenge and hostility to 
political authority. 

Looking at this environment Plato and Aristotle felt that the 
urgent need of the hour was to fortify the already weakened basis 
of political authority and to reorient men’s vision so that they 
thight rcalise well the folly of their growing disloyalty to political 
authority so fomented by Sophist teachings and themselves turn 
into a highly integrated people by submitting, without question, 
at the altar of political authority. They thought that once this 
was done, that is, once the whole of society was brought under 
the aegis of a tightened political order, the lost glories of the city 
state would again revive. This, however, required a very convin- 
cing argur.ent and that, too, in the context of some universal 
and absolute orinciples just to offset the Sophist insistence on 
the impossibility of such principles. Plato and Aristotle very 
much wedded their ideas to this task. 

Thus, if Plato _and Aristotle, were anxious, on the plane of 
facts, to nurse the sick city state, on the theoretical plane, the 
were &§ much concerned to combat the arguments of the Sophist 
_Philosophers. ee eS 
derived plenty of inspiration from_the teachings of Pythagoras. 
The Pythagorean mathematics had a few important philosophical 

implications that were well utilised not only by Plato and Aristotle, 
ut also by a host of subsequent European philosophers. 

‘Mathematics as_a matter of demonstrative deductive argument 
began with Pythagoras who showed that mathematical knowledge 


was not dependent on empirical observation, but was attainable 
by mere thinking, that is, without the aid of sense organs. The 


Pythagorean mathematics was thus supposed to have established 
knowledge as essentially a thing of the world beyond senses and, 
as we shall see Jater, Plato, much under the influence of this kind 
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of belief, evolved a philosophy that treated knowledge as trans- 
cending our sensible world. Secondly, number which naturally 
constituted the chief object of Pythagorean mathematics was 
shown to be not bound by the limitations of time and it was on 
the strength of this mathematical revelation that Plato became 
convinced of the possibility of the eternal. Thirdly, Pythagorean 
geometry, being essentially dependent on axioms, laid the founda- 
tion of a process of reasoning by which one could arrive at 
Verifiable truths by starting from certain non-verifiable, self- 
evident assumptions, Plato, in his ideas, made a good use of this 
axiomatic method ; from an a priori epistemology he came straight 
to politics which represents a world of verifiable realities. Besides 
having these general influences, Pythagorean teachings also clearly 
shaped some of the specific ideas of Plato and Aristotle. Thus, 
Pythagorean theory took justice ai a square number—a number 
multiplied into itself. Since a square number is composed of equal 
parts and the number of its parts is equal to the numerical value 
of each part it reveals a perfect harmony. It is decidedly in the 
light of this notion that Plato and Aristotle, a5 we shall see later, 
treated justice as essentially a matter of adjustment between the 
disparate elements of society. Again, the Pythagorean theory of 
mean was another important source of influence. In his mathe- 
matical study of music Pythagoras discovered that among the six 
principal musical notes the two in the middle, intervening bet- 
ween the two opposite notes at each extreme, are alone respon- 
sible for the harmony of music and, on the basis of this study, 
Pythagoras came to the conclusion that the mean is the best and 
the most important since without it harmony is not possible. The 
influence of this Pythagorean mean was more evident in the ideas 
of Aristotle whose ethical theory of golden mean was a mere 
restatement of the Pythagorean position and, eventually, it was 
in the perspective of this Pythagorean pogition that Aristotle 
championed the political rule by the middle class. 


II 


- Plato’s Republic is the most important among all his works 
on politics, It gives us a glimpse of his philosophy and shows how 
he meticulously erects, on a moral land, the edifice of an ideal 
political society. Although this ideal political society, in certain 
respects, incorporated some of the contemporary realities it was 


~~ 
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nonetheless a utopia. None of the existing city states approxi- 
mated to it and no one could ever hope of concretising this ideal 
type. Even there is no evidence that Plato himself felt confident 
that this ideal state was actually attainable. In thc Republic, at 
one place, he admitted that, even if not attainable, the ideal state 
he had portrayed had its uses, for, aspiring after it, the actual 
states, indeed, could make themselves better. Just because Plato 
had depicted an ideal state the practicability of which was highly 
questionable the critics of Plato have taken him to be a wanderer 
in an imaginary world and loved to contrast him with Aristotle, 
regarding the latter as tolerably a realist. But, to pass this kind 
of judgment is, perhaps, to do an injustice to Plato. It is true 
that Plato had an ambition for a political career although on that 
score he met only failures. But one should not, however, think 
that he got engrossed in a utopia just because out of his frustra- 
tions in practical politics he decided to retire from the real world. 
In fact, Plato’s interest in the ideal should best be explained in 
terms of his general philosophical position that things we call 
real can really be known and understood only in the context of 
a transcendent ideal. However, to understand it clearly one 
needs to look at his theory of ideas. 

Plato’s theory of ideas is based om a distinction between opinion 
and knowledge. According to him, all the earthly objects we 
‘perceive through our sense organs are only particular things. 
They, by nature, assume dual characters—opposite to each other 
—in the sense that a particular object like a beautiful thing may 
appear beautiful in one aspect while in another aspect it may 
very well look ugly. Our knowing about a particular thing can- 
not be called knowledge since knowledge, by nature, is infallible 
while the former type of knowing is about xn object which par- 
takes of opposite characters, that is, which both is and is not 
and, therefore, this type of knowing is liable to be mistaken. 
To differentiate this knowing about particular things from know- 
ledge as such Plato calls it opinion. All the particular things 
around us that are subject to our sense-perception, that is, the 
entire world of senses is the object of opinion, But what, then, 
is the object of knowledge ? According to Plato, since know- 
ledge is infallible its object must be what is or what exists, that 
is, what is universally and eternally and, further, what, unlike 
the object of opinion, is not subject to our sense-perception, 
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Plato calls this object the idea or form which is eternal, immutable 
and transcendental. It is this idea or form that, according to 
Plato, is real and the particular thing corresponding to it is only 
an imperfect manifestation of this idea or form and, therefore, 
is not real, but only apparent. To give an illustration, the cat 
we see through our semee organs does not? exist universally, 
transcending time. It is born and it dies at a particular point of 
time. But the idea of cattiness is not born and dead with the 
birth and death of this particular cat. It is universal and eternal 
and, of course, not comprehensible by our sense organs. This 
idea of cattiness implies one ideal cat that belongs to a super- 
sensible eternal world and all the cats we see around are just 
imperfect approximations to this one ideal cat. 

The very implication of this theory of ideas is that true and 
total knowledge cannot evolve except in the context of an ideal. 
This ideal certainly is not fully attainable since it is, after all, a 
thing of the world beyond our senses. Yet the philosopher who 
loves the vision of truth must keep his eye high above on this 
ideal and not on the ephemeral things confined within particular- 
ities. He, however, will do it not for nothing. Since the mundane 
particular is only an imperfect manifestation of its ideat form any 
attempt at bettering the former can only move in the direction of 
the latter. Thus Plato’s theory of ideas, however abstract and 
metaphysical it is, has, mo doubt, o relevance to any objective 
planning for social and political progress ; it seeks to teach that 
if you_want to better your earthly arrangements, fix up, first, an 
ideal. And judged fn this light, the Platonic utopia, by no means, 
seems to. be the senseless exercise of a romantic visionary. 

Since the very justness of his society was questioned by the 
Sophists Plato, in his Republic, gives the highest priority to a 
settlement of the question about what justice is. Indeed, it is in 
course of propounding his theory of justice that he draws an 
outline of the ideal political society which, he feels, will work a1 
a guiding model for removing the maladies of his society. It is, 

however, interesting that although Plato’s eye is cast on the pro- 
blem of the state he begins his discussion on justice not in the 
context of the life of the state. On the contrary, he begins withi 
the life of the individual and enquires into what brings in good- 
ness and justice to his life and then, arguing that the life of the 
state is nothing but the life of the individual writ large, he pro- 
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ceeds to discuss justice in the life of the state just as a maiter 
of analytical convenience. Thus Plato begins his treatment of 
political question essentially in the garb of a major nee Sis. 
tion for the individual, giving us a clear hint about his tendency 
to treat politics on a moral plane. 

To identify justice in the life of the state Plato visualises am 
ideal social and political arrangenient where, he feels, justice 
would best flourish. He thus constructs an ideal city comprising 
three classes of people—the artisans, the warriors and the guar- 
dians. This class division, according to Plato, is both natural 
and moral. To show that it is, by no means, = mere product of 
one’s arbitrary imagination but is what could very well emerge 
by way of a natural sequence of events, he delineates the stages 
through which his ideal city would evolve. Man, Plato argues, 
has @ variety of physical wants which he alone cannot supply 
for he is not self-sufficient. Everyone's natural endowment differ- 
ing from that of others, one person is just fitted for one occupa- 
tion and not many. Thus for his material needs an individual 
has to rely on the help of others. The roots of the state he: in 
this life of mutual interdependence marked by a division of 
labour. With a continuous rise in the volume of the physical 
wants of men there further rises the number of the types of these 
functionaries who, on the basis of a further division of labour, 
attend to various types of occupations and thus supply the mate- 
rial necessities. These functionaries producing the things neces- 
sary for society are called the artisans. But mere procurement 
of the bare necessities of life is not enough. People looking for 
the fulfilment of material needs alone would only represent 2 
community of swines. To have a transition from this community 
of swines along the lines of cultural and artistic advancement 
what is needed is a life full of luxuries. To meet the demands 
of this artistic and luxurious development of the city there must 
be an additional population since the new callings will require 
the services of new types of functionaries. With a rise in popu- 
lation caused by the new developments the need for more Sar 
tory for supporting the additional population will be felt_and 
this land hunger will lead to war with neighbouring states, Thus 
there would emerge in the city a second class of people—the 
warriors—to protect the city from outside attack and also to 
enable it to attack others. These warriors could very well be 
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the guardians of the city by specialising not only in the art of 
war but also in the art of ruling. But, since that would require 
a combination of two very different types of qualities and capa. 
cities, Plato feels, another class would inevitably emerge, exclu- 
sively entrusting upon itself the task of governing the city. This 
is the proper guardian class who would rule the society and look 
after the welfare of the city, distinguishing themselves from the 
warriors whom Plato now prefers to call military guardians or 
auxiliaries, Thus in Plato’s ideal city there would be three classes 
of people—the artisans, the warriors or auxiliaries and the guar- 
dians. A person’s placement in one or other of these three 
classes, Plato makes it clear, would be guided neither by wealth 
nor by birth, but on the basis of an assessment of one’s innate 
capacities. Social divisions would thus be maintained on the 
basis of variation in natural endowments. i: 

This threefold class division, again, has a moral necessity. 


According to Plato, the goodness of the state is constituted by 


thr ial virtues which are temperance, courage and wisdom 


and these three virtues would well flourish in the life of the state 
only when it functions within the framework of these three classes. 
Since the virtues of the state can only manifest through the virtues 
of its members the virtue of temperance would best be developed 
by the artisans through their obedience to rulers. Although 
temperance would thus be the characteristic virtue of the artisans 
the auxiliaries as well would embrace it; however, in addition. 
in view of the nature of their functions they would specially 
manifest the virtue of courage. And wisdom, the third virtue. 
clearly corresponds to the guardians who can rule well only when 
they rule wisely on the basis of a clear knowledge of what is good 
for the society. Thus a state is morally good when its rulers are 
wise, its warriors brave and obedient and the remaining class 
never disloyal to the established political order. 

Besides these three virtues, there is, however, a fourth one 
which cannot be linked exclusively to the functions of one of 
other of the three above-mentioned classes but which, of course. 
is no Jess important as the distinguishing mark of a good state. 
This virtue is justice. Justice is a virtue that cannot be separated 
from the other three virtues of temperance, courage and wisdom: | 
it, indeed, underlies all these virtues and the proper manifestation | 
of the latter depends much on it. In other words, justice is not 


| 
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an exclusive virtue of one or other of the three classes, but is_ 
what constitutes the very strength of the foundation of interrela- 
“jonship between these three classes. Thus justice is best preserved 
“when the three classes mind, their respective functions. The just 
state is that in which all persons perform the duties of their station 
as determined by their class position and do never try to interfere 
with the work of the persons belonging to other classes. “Thus 
justice means a harmonious order where the guardians rule, the 
warriors fight and the artisans produce the things to be used by 
the whole of society, each accepting the established order as 
final and irrevocable. 

It seems that by means of this idea of justice Plato provides 
an impregnable security around the ruling class, To him just 
order is that order where the guardians monopolise the use and 
ownership of political power, never allowing a slice of it to the 
rest of the community whose main contribution to the mainte- 
nance of this just order will be by means of accepting, without 
question, the validity of this arrangement. But, if by all this 
Plato envisages a tightly regulated society, he, however, draws 
an elaborate scheme for regulating the guardians whose job is 
to regulate others. His assumption is that guardians are not born 
wise, but rather are to be made wise. In other words, he does 
not take for granted the efficiency of the ruling class. In order 
that the guardians are duly fitted to their assigned tasks he 
proposes for them a kind of training and education that will call 
for strict self-control and a way of life marked by hard austerity. 

Plato’s guardians comptising both.men and women would have 
almost a lifelong training, From early childhooa ull the age of 
twenty they will be given a systematic training in good habits 
so that they may well develop loyalty, courage and intelligence 
and those who come out of this training most successfully will 
be given a higher education consisting of the study of science 
and philosophy and lasting more or less throughout life that will 
equip them with a philosopher’s wisdom and thus ensure their 
competence for ruling the society. The curriculum, in the first 
part, will mainly consist of the study of music and gymnastic. 
Music includes all kinds of creative arts that tend to give one 
culture and refinement. Thus myths and legends, poetry and 
songs, painting and sculpture and domestic crafts will all be 
included in the study of music, Caution must, however, be taken 
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to keep out stories depicting ugly things and encouraging cow. 
ardice and defiance of authority, dramas and upmanly oy | 
mournful songs, Complex musical instruments and rhythms ang | 
workmanship displaying no grace and harmony. In other words, 
the study of music Should be so controlled that one’s mind js 
firmly fixed on things of beauty and valour alone. Along with 
the study of music gymnastic is also recommended for making 
the would-be guardians strong and hardy both in body and ming. 
ile music will mainly bring in grace to the soul and thereby 
will make it temperate gymnastic will add to it spirit and courage. 

The best among those who have thus studied till the age of 
twenty years will now be brought to a study of science lasting for 
ten years. This scientific education will comprise studies of the 
Principles of arithmetic, of plane and solid geometry and of the 
mathematical theories of astronomy and harmonics at the final 
Stage. At the age of thirty those having shown the best talents 
in the study of science will retire from active life and spend five 
years in the study of philosophy—a study that will give them the 
highest of all knowledge, making them wise and well conversant 
with the idea of good. Since the age of thirtyfive, for fifteen 
years, they will get back to the business of the state, especially 
in war, and gather worldly experiences they will so need for 
ruling the society, Finally, at the age of fifty, those who have now 
given the best performance so far will become the rulers of society. 
Thus the society will finally be plated under the rule of philoso- 
phers—the wise men who have the vision of truth. 

Plato not only recommends a special type of education for the 
guardians, but as‘ well fixes for them a2 way of life that almost 
verges on asceticism. ‘Thus his guardians—both men and women 
—will lead a camp life under strict military discipline and will 
eat at common messes. They will Possess no private property. 
They will have as their own no lan. 


ds, no houses and no money. 
They will thus not only be denied private material possessions, 


but will also have no private family life. No one»would have a 
wife or children of his own. Wives and children among them 
will be held in common. And the guardians thus will be kept 
free from all attachment and anxiety resulting from family and 
property cares. 

Since Plato assigns the task of 


ruling the society to guardians 
—the community of men and 


women having the highest moral 
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and intellectual excellence—it is obvious that he is in favour of 
the rule of the best. Thus he naturally is no believer in demo- 
cracy; his ideal, indeed, centres round the aristocratic state. 
Hence, besides aristocracy, other forms of government are of 
little interest to him. Yet, in the Republic, he makes a fourfold 
classification of governments just to show to what extent the 
existing governments of his time fall short of his recommended 
ideal. Nearest to his ideal state characterised by a high-pitched 
selflessness is what he calls timocracy where love of honour hap- 
pens to be the chief mark of the citizens. Plato is ready to 
tolerate timocracy because to him love of honour, after all, is not 
a too reproachable form of selfishness. Next comes oligarchy 
which is inferior to timocracy and, therefore, u little more away 
from the perfect state of things, for oligarchy is marked by 2 
d-sire for wealth that represents a much worse form of self- 
seeking as compared to love of honour. Democracy is much 
worse than oligarchy since it is marked by caprice and passion 
that indicate a greater degradation than the mere craving for 
wealth. Further, the equality of citizens so stressed in democracy 
represents nothing but an anarchy of conflicting interests that | 
marks the burial of all unity. The worst form, however, is 
tyranny, for a tyrant living for ever in a fury of passions and 
desires ruins his soul that is no longer free. Again, by ruthlessly 
suppressing the will of all the people around himself he makes 
them so much hostile that he constantly remains u prisoner in an 
environment of fear that takes him’deeper down to further vices. 
In a word, tyranny is the worst form of government because’ 
here the ruler carries his self-seeking to the extreme. 


It is easy to identify too many weak and murky spots in Plato’s 
political ideas. In the name of justice he seeks to perpetuate the 
status quo of u divided society by advising all to gracefully accept 
the glories or inglories of their respective stations. Secondly, he 
flatly refuses to recognise the very individuality of the individual 
whom he approaches only in the context of the class to which 
he belongs and, overruling the possibility of his conflict with his 
fellowmen in the society or with those seated at authority, he 
fixes his eye on the state the pattern of the arrangement of which, 
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to him, is singularly important for securing the common good. 
And, while dwelling on this arrangement, Plato gives his exclu- 
Sive attention to the ruling class, for to him the ruling class is the 
State. This ruling class, he further stresses, must be constituted 
by people superior in talents and training. To him the art of 
ruling represents a highly specialised job not meant for everyonc. 
All this has made his critics believe that Plato’s attitude is imbued 
with an aristocratic temper that. ultimately leads him to totalita- 
rianism. Thirdly, while planning his schemes of training for the 
ruling class he suggests for them a communistic way of life devoid 
of private family and private possessions that seems grossly im- 
practicable (even to his own disciple, Aristotle it seemed so) 
and, of course, morally offensive to the modem eye. Fourthly, 
Plato seems to haye pinned too high a faith on the power of 
morals. Thus, once the guardians enter their profession after 
having developed the virtue of wisdom by means of a long train- 
ing, according to Plato, they would have no need of sovereign” 
rules to guide them in thej k_ or to check them against 
possible abuse or misuse of power. For Plato remains convinced 


that wise men can never go wrong; such is the great power of 


moral virtue ! 

All these charges against Plato are quite valid, but it is almost 
senseless to raise a hue and cry about them. A decadent society 
looking for stability in the midst of internal and external chaos, 
without, however, abandoning its existing framework was Plato’s 
Society which he sincerely sought to serve by means of his ideas 
and hence, naturally, one cannot expect anything more different 
and much spectacular at Plato’s hands. Thus there is no point 
in quarrelling about whether Plato was a totalitarian or not, or, 
for that matter, whether he did not make a grave mistake by 
preferring the rule by the best men to the mule by the best laws, 
or, again, whether in recommending his communism of wives, 
children and property he did not ride roughshod over the bounds 
of possibility. A study of Plato's political ideas can, indeed, be 
meaningful, if we choose to disregard the point-to-point apparent 
meaning of Plato’s versions and, instead, extract their major 
implications. Once we take note of these implications we may 
see that in certain matters Plato, after all, was talking sense and 
that, again, some of the essences of Plato’s ideas have been well 
imbibed by the modern western societies—a fact that the modern 
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critics of Plato, while sharpening their pen against this Greek 
master, often manage to forget. 

Plato’s construction of a utopia against the background of 
his theory of ideas conveys the message that there should rot be a 
purposeless planning of politics, that this planning is to’ be done 
in the context of an ideal about which the planners must have a 
clear idea. In other words, he wants to teach us that whatever 
good wishes we may have for bettering the society we must, of 
course, try to work them out on the broader canvas of a lofty and 
inspiring ideal. We shall see later that almost an identical advice 
was given by Aristotle, of course, with the aid of a completely 
different philosophical base and, further, when we take into 
account the spirit of writing by the modern western political 
philosophers we may sec that most of them have, directly or 
indirectly, fallen under the influence of this Platonic teaching. 


As an evidence one may cite the writings of the democratic theo- 
reticians of the West. Whatever structural and operational im-. 
provements they have recommended for the democratic political 


order, they have never stopped harping on the beauty of the 
democratic ideal, without ever questioning, like Plato, the practi- 
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cability of such an ideal. In this respect they all are indebted 
to Plato. | - 


Again, Plato, of course, entrusts the task of ruling the society 
on a select class of people, the guardians, and visualises a state of 
things: where social and political mobility would be treated as 
unjust, for to maintain justice everyone must remain in his fixed 
station and must not aspire for having 2 place among those look- 
ing after other stations. To the modern eye it must appear to be a 
thoroughly regressive and dangerous arrangement. But, after so 
many hundreds of years, have the modern democratic societies 
of the West—whose theoretical advocates are so keen on showing 
Plato’s aristocratic highhandedness—been: able to achieve any- 
thing better? Liberal de 10cracies in the West -are all found 
to have achieved nothing sore than elite rules and although, as 
a -rule,. political and social r :obility in such societies is left uninhi- 
bited, in actual practice, th>re is very little of it for the ordinary 
individual. who finds it so expensive, so complex for his average 
intelligence and so much foreign to the normal routine functions 
of his life. After all, in the modern western societies, for instance, 
a cobbler becomes a Prime Minister not as the most natural thing» 
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to happen but only ax a rare piece of historical posts ane Tndesd, 
Plato appears admirably frank when, ¢ ruli 

spade, he openly reveals his position that the art Odie Main 
regarded as the monopoly of extraordinary individuals. Modern 
‘western societies have not achieved anything more than setting 
up the rule of the privileged few although their theoretical defen- 
ders are unwilling to share the Platonic candour and hence Spare 
no pains to splash their criticism around the body of Platonic 

ht. 

al his defence of the aristocratic rule Plato speaks a few 
sensible things. Thus he does not rest content with making his 
guardians the rulers of society, but greatly worries for ensuring 
their efficiency and worth. So he recommends a long training 
for them so that they may assume political responsibility only 
after showing an impressive record of personal achievements. 
Government, to him, is a profession that calls for best physical 
and mental qualities. In a sense, modern western societies have 
accepted this Platonic advice in so far as the civil servants, in 
most of these societies, are usually recruited on the basis of a 
careful assessment of their potentialities and, after recruitment, 
they more or less undergo a well-planned training that is meant 
to make them efficient for their jobs. Plato, however, suggested 
something more that has gone almost unheeded among his pos- 
terity. He recommended a strictly austere life for the rulers so 
that they are imbued with a spirit of absolute selflessness which, 
to Plato, was the most important prerequisite for doing the 
public service. True, modem western societies have been fre- 
quently eloquent of this idea of selfless and dedicated public 
services, But to impose rigid restrictions on the private life of 
the rulers for giving effect to this idea would perhaps be treated 
a5 appalling in these societies. And this is where lies the unique- 
ness of Platonic recommendations. He bluntly prescribes for his 
guardians a highly self-regulated life free from all material greed 


and attachment and it is hard to dismiss it as pure nonsense. 


Real selfless services dedicated to the common interest of society 
can, indeed, never grow so long 





ent to private Possessions. Howevel: 
Not only suggests abolition of 
abolish private family one may 
of modern civilised conditions, that 
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Plato is stretching bis imagination dangerously too far. But here, 
again, Plato has quite a point. -Abolition of the institution of 


private property, after all, does not guarantee a total extinction 
of one’s sense of private possessions. So long as an individual 
has a private family, so long as he has near and dear ones th 
exclusively love and care for, he certainly cannot abandon his 
longing for private possessions since family itself is one of his 
most important possessions. Thus, although Plato’s communism 
of wives and children may appear to be an impracticable piece 
of imagination to the modern eye one must net fail to note that 
through it Plato transmits a message of warning that abolition 
of private property does not automatically eradicate the evils 
of a society so long as the emotional problems growing around 
the institution of private family are left unrestrained. 

Again, it is true that Plato wrongly puts too much importance 
on the rules of conduct rather than on the rules of law. Modern 
societies, large and complex, will almost take it as frivolous to 
think that morally good men will be politically good as well, 
that saints, by nature unerring rulers, will themselves need no 
fundamental laws to regulate them and stop them going astray. 
This false optimism of Plato can, perhaps, be understood in the 
context of the size and character of his contemporary society. 
The Greek city state waz a small state—far too small in com- 
parison to our modern societies—where the seat of government 
wus not far away from the every-day lives of the individuals and 
where, therefore, 2 personalised relation could very well be estab- 
lished in the political sphere. In such pm condition the state was 
more like a big family whose head could govern others in an 
atmosphere of mutual trust—an atmosphere ideal for the opera- 
tion of moral rules. And this explains Plato’s feverish faith in 
moral rules. 

This profound trust in the power of moral rules, however, 
brings in a good result in as far as it enables Plato to evolve a 
notion of justice much wider in dimensions than whz: :.as been 
embraced by our modern societies. To us justice connotes basi- 
cally a legal meaning; it represents an order where laws are 
oriented to give to each his due that is simply legally determined. 
Plato, on the contrary, envisages a kind of social justice consis- 
ting in moral righteousness that calls for strict performance by 
everyone of his duties dedicated to the service af society. In 
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other words, Plato’s justice would remind us all that it is Not only 
important to calculate what we may receive from society, but 
also what we can render unto its smooth and successful ZOing. 
Judged in this light, Plato’s justice would, no doubt, seem to haye 
& special charm. 

But this, however, should not make us forget that Plato, by 
means of his idea of justice, set the trend of a dangerous practice 
of moralising an essentially unjust and unequal society. True, 
the class division he envisages is, in essence, functional, for a 
person’s belonging to one of the three classes is taken to be deter- 
mined by the type of functions he performs and he sees nO wrong 
in that as to him differences in men’s innate capacities accounting 
for the differentiation in social functions are only a natural ordain. 
But what he fails to realise is that no man is born equipped with 
a particular type of capacity. His capacity, indeed, develops under 
the constraints and conditions imposed by his society on him- 
Possibly because of the simpler nature of his society Plato could 
not grasp this truth. But that does not, in any way, lessen the 
great harm Plato has done to the western political philosophy in 
general. Most of the western political philosophers, taking the 
cue from Plato’s thesis, have developed the art of moralising 
their highly stratified societies. Instead of trying to eradicate the 
glaring inequality characterising their societies they have sought 
to give, much after Plato, a moral support to these unjust orders. 
And, in that sense, Plato’s moralisation of politics seems to have 
had highly immoral influences. 


TI 


Aristotle lacked the literary brilliance of his master. His 
Politics does not, at all, make a pleasant reading. It contains a 
discussion that is drab, repetitive, abrupt and not always orderly. 
Yet as a political thinker Aristotle has earned higher distinction 
than Plato. The secret of his success lies in his treatment of the 
problem that concerned him much as Plato. His solution of the 
problem, in essence, was not, however, much different from that 
of his master. But he embarked on this solution with the aid of 
a strong common sense that was totally missing in Plato’s lofty 
idealism. Indeed, Aristotle’s political ideas represent nothing 
but '' ¢ essence of Platonism punctuated by common sense that 
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has made him more down-to-earth afd, therefore, more attrac- 
tive than Plato. 


Like Plato, Aristotle is, of course, interested in the ideal. In 
the Politics he finally outlines the model of an ideal political 
soclety. But interest in the ideal does not make him totally dis- 
interested in things far removed from this perfect ideal—things 
one actually faces in one’s imperfect surroundings, which, accor- 
ding to Aristotle, one may very well try to preserve and improve 
without, at all, affecting one’s trust in the supreme goodness of 
the ultimate ideal. Thus Aristotle’s political ideas are permeated 
by a strong conviction that in constructing the ideal one should 
not straightaway take recourse to it on an absolute plane, but, 
instead, should move with cautious and careful steps, gathering 
whatever good materials one might pick up at every stage from 
the things one had come across, and finally bring these materials 
together for convenient uses while erecting the structure of an 
ideal type. Moreover, Aristotle, unlike Plato, makes a distinction 
between the ideal and the possible. The ideal may be very good 
for guiding one’s programme of betterment, but since it is too 
hard, if not impossible, to fully realise it, it is, anyway, profit- 
able to determine what is the best practicable, that is, what is 
the best not in principle but as a matter of fact, or, in other 
words, what is the best among the things actually available. 


This shows that, unlike Plato, Aristotle is not solely interested 
in the universal. What Plato would have despised as particulars 
aré a@§ much important to him. Aristotle makes this position 
amply clear whenever he criticises Plato’s theory of ideas. Accor- 
ding to him, the Platonic universal idea cannot exist without the 
particular, that is, the universal idea, so much emphasised by 
Plato, does not make any sense unless one attaches sufficient 
importance to the particular comprehending which alone one 
may hope to attribute any meaning to the universal idea. Thus, 
according to Aristotle, one would never understand what beauty, 
38 & universal idea, could possibly be unless one had ever come 
across a particular beautiful thing. 

This philosophical position has a profound impact on the 
method and content of Aristotle’s political ideas. Throughout 
his Politics Aristotle follows an inductive method—a process of 


reasoning from the particular to the general—which is clearly 
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an outcome of Aristotle’s insistence on the importance of the 
particular, a position quite in defiance of the Platonic theory of 
ideas, Again, that, in his Politics, before depicting his ideal State, 
Aristotle takes much care in estimating the merit of all existing 
forms of government and that he finds different particular INstity- 
tions of society as worth studying are all a further evidence of 
how Aristotle consistently keeps clear of the influence of Platonic 
philosophy. But this, however, does not lead him to dismiss 
altogether the necessity of an ideal. Like Plato, he puts a great 
emphasis on the ideai as highly important for setting the guide. 
lines of any movement for betterment and, like him, again, he 
emphasises the necessity of planning politics with a Purpose, 
But, to do this, however, he does not depend on Plato’s theory 
of ideas ; instead, he develops his own philosophy of coming-to- 
be which is based on a distinction between what Aristotle Calls 
‘ matter and form. ’ 

According to Aristotle, all things are subject to # process by 

which they are becoming what they have it in them to be, that 


is, everything contains within itself the potentiality of becoming 
different from what it is at present. The thing, so long as it is 
at the stage of potentiality, is called matter and whenever this 


inherent potentiality is actually realised. that iS, whenever a thing 
reaches the stage of completion of the process of its becoming 
it is called form. Again, what a thing is when fully developed 
it is called its nature. Thus a piece of bronze is matter, but, when 
a statye is made out of it, it will be called form that will indicate 
the nature of this piece of bronze. This idea of becoming greatly 
influences the entire range of Aristotelian thinking, especially 
his political thinking. His philosophy of becoming implies that 
before everything there is a telos or a final goal and this goal 
consists in the fullest development of its inherent potentialities. ~ 
Thus the merit and attainment of a thing is to be tested in terms 
of its felos, that is, its progress is to be measured by seeing to what 
extent it has come nearer to its telos which, of course, does not 
lie outside it, but is rather immanent in it. Taken in this light, 
every human action would appear to be a purposive action and. 
further, every human institution would appear to have come 
into existence not by chance, but as the outcome of natural and 
spontaneous efforts. directed to a telos. Thus, like Piato, Aris- 
totle does not disregard the ideal since the telos being the final 
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goal. would obviously work as the ultimate ideal before any 
course of forward movement. 

Aristotle rests the entire foundation of his political philosophy 
on this teleological approach. Since teleology teaches to treat 
everything in the light of its final purpose he, naturally, decides 
to look at the state against the background of its ultimate goal. 
This goal, however, is not material, but moral and this is where 
Aristotle links politics to ethics. According to his moral theory, 
as developed in his Nicomachean Ethics, all that we do or think 
or say has for its end some good. Therefore, every human 
association naturally aims at some good and the state being the 
highest_association—why the state should be regarded an the 
highest association is explained by Aristotle at the beginning of 
his Politics and we shall come to this explanation in due course 
—has as its end the highest good. This highest _good consists in 
the attainment of good life—a life not content with the procure- 
“ment of material necessities of life, but rather looking for hap- 
piness that results from the development of inteilectual and 
moral virtues. Further, it is in the context of this telos of good | 


eS ee eS 


life that Aristotle chooses to determine the value and validity of 
all political issues and institutions. Thus his study of the institu- 
tions of slavery and property, his treatment of the questions of 
sovereignty, justice and citizenship, his evaluation of the existing 
forms of government, his analysis of the problem of revolution 
and also of the problem of evolving an ideal political foundation 
—are all treated by Aristotle in the context of the paramount 
goal of good life. But to know these things in detail let us now 
get into the heart of Aristotle’s political theory as presented in 
his Politics. 

Aristotle’s Politics begins with an analysis of the nature of the 
state. But he feels that an analysis of this kind cannot really 
start save through an account of the origin of the gfate. This 
methodological stand is clearly conditioned by Aristotle's philo- 
sophical position, The state, to him, is a form to understand 
which it is, of course, necessary to take note of the matter the 
potentialities of which, through various stages of development, 
have finally reached the level of fullest actualisation in the state. 


o-oo . 


Hence Aristotle’s theory of the state is eded by an enquiry 
into its origin. According to Aristotle, the root of the state hes 
in two basic and natural human relations—one, the relation 


——_——— 
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between male and female and the other, the relation betweep 
master and slave. It is on the basis of these two necessary rela_ 
tions that the family grows to meet the everyday wants of men, 
Again, several families combine together to form a village thay 
supplies something more than the everyday wants of men. Later, 
several villages together constitute the state which is nearly self. 
sufficient and which, although owing its origin to the bare neces. 
sities of life, continues to exist for the sake of good life. 

From this account Aristotle derives several important con- 
clusions. The first conclusion is that the state is a natural ins- 
titution. For it has originated from certain natural human rela- 
tions and has come to its present form in course of a process 
of evolution through natural institutions like family and village, 
Again, it is natural because it represents the final fulfilment of 
the potentialities inherent in certain basic human relations and 
what a thing is when fully developed we call its nature. Secondly, 
man is, by nature, u political animal, that is, it is his natu 
destiny to live in the state. He who cannot live in the state or 
has no need to is either a beast or a god. For nature has given 
man alone the faculty of speech with which he can distinguish 
between what is just and what is unjust, what is expedient and 
what is inexpedient. In other words, man has a rational faculty 
not shared by other animals, which he can properly cultivate 
only in course of political activity. Indeed, cut off from law and 
justice which are possible only under the purview of the state, 
a man can hardly have the development of his rational nature 
and he is, then, the worst of animals. Thirdly, although, in 
point of time, the individual is prior to the state, in point of 
order and importance, the state is prior to the individual. For 
the state represents the whole of which the individual is just a 
part and the whole is necessarily prior to the part. After all, a 
hand, the part of a body, is no longer a hand when the body 
representing the whole is destroyed. 

But, if the whole is important to Aristotle, the parts are no 
less so. So he picks up the family, an essential part of the state, 
and examines slavery and property—two very important institu- 
tions serving as the base of household management. A slave, — 
according to Aristotle, is his master’s possession and is a liviag 


instrument of action securing sufficient leisure to the master so 
that the master may live well. by developing his moral and intel- 


| 
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-Jectual virtues. Again, slavery is as well good for the slave too, 
for the slave being naturally much inferior in moral and intel- 
lectual virtues, of course, benefits from his subjection to his 
master as tame animals are better off when they are ruled by 
men. To Aristotle slavery is natural because in things around 
he detects a natural law that some will rule and others simply 
obey ; thus, the soul rules over the body, intellect over appetite, 
male over female and men over animals. Indeed, some men are 
born to rule and others are born to obey. The inferior intellec- 
tual and moral qualities of some make them meant for slavery. 
Slavery is thus based on a natural law although occasionally 





one may find an exception to this law. Thus some slaves are 
found to have the souls or bodies of freemen while some freemen 

may bear the souls or bodies of slaves. The Hellenes, however, 

can never be slaves since they are never inferior in intellectual 

and moral qualities. Although slavery is thus natural all slaves, 

however, are not slaves by nature. There is a class of slaves not 
Traturally ordained, but made slaves by deliberate human efforts. 

This refers to the prisoners of war forced to be slaves by the 

victors in war. When the victors in war are really superior in 

virtue Aristotle would not mind their turning the prisoners of 

war into slaves. But whenever this is not the case he would 

consider it as an unjust victory and, consequently, condemn the 

practice of enslaving the captives of this war. 

From the discussion of slavery—which, to Aristotle, is a kind 
of property—Aristotle passes to a discussion of property in 
general and the art of moneymaking. Since property is basic- 
ally an instrument contributing to the maintenance of the family, 
> natural institution, it is as well a natural institution and has, 
nq doubt, 2 moral purpose. But it ceases to be natural and 
moral when it crosses the limit fixed by the needs of the family 
and is guided by the immoral principle of property for the sake 
of property, that is, is amassed not as 4 means but as an end. 
Aristotle condemns retail trade and the system of usury since in 
these practices he detects this misuse of the prisiciple of property. 
To him the very principle of exchange of things from which re- 
fail trade has originated is, by no meahs, bad. After all, ordinary 


nat = a a 





mortals, since they are not self-sufficient, do not have all the 
things they need and so they will, naturally, carry on exchange 
of things with others. There is nothing wrong in this simple 
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barter, But with the invention of coin this system of barter was, 
spoiled by the practice of hoarding property unnecessarily ang 
this is what has lea to retail trade which is unnatural and im- 
moral. Far worse ‘than this retail trade is usury which is simply 
guided by the highly immoral motive of breeding money for the 
sake of money and, therefore, receives scathing criticism from 
Aristotle. ‘ 

As, in the evolutionary context, the family and the village are 
the parts of the state, similarly, in the operative perspective, 
citizens are, no doubt, the parts of the state and since to under- 
stand the’ whole’Aristotle would invariably look at the parts he, 
naturally, picks up the question of defining citizens. To Aristotle, 
the chief mark of citizenship would be an active participation in 
the affairs of the state. To him a citizen is a citizen not because 
he lives in a particular place or because he enjoys the bénefits 
of law like the right of suing and being sued or because his 
parents on both sides are or were citizens. A citizen is a citizen 
when he actually takes part in the deliberative or judicial ad- 
ministration of the state either for a limited or for an unlimited 
period. The citizenship Aristotle speaks of is, however, a highly 
restricted one. He is unwilling to give the status of citizenship 
to the labourers and mechanics who produce the things for the 
society although he recognises them as the indispensable parts 
of the state. 

After providing his definition of citizenship Aristotle proceeds 
to consider whether a good citizen is as well a good man, that 
is, whether a good moral capacity automatically ensures a good 
political capacity—a question to which Plato readily gave an 
affirmative answer. Aristotle’s immediate answer to this ques- 
tion, however, is a negative one. He gives a good many reasons 
to show why the virtues of a good man can never be identical 
with the virtues of a good citizen, how these two virtues have 
their own peculiarities that hardly meet together. According to 
Aristotle, since a citizen has to work within the framework of 
the constitution under which he lives the virtues of a good citizen, 
must correspond to the political ends of a constitution and since 
there are different types of constitutions the virtues of 8 good. 

citizen must _vary from constitution to constitution, On the other, 
hand, the virtues of a good man are not subject to any variation ; 
they must always remain the same, no matter whether a person 
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lives under one type of constitution or another. Hence a good 
citizen _is_not necessarily a good man. Again, even if all the 
citizens, for the sake of argument, are assumed to be good men, 
they, no doubt, will have to attend to different functions of the 
state and, accordingly, will require different types of capacities. 
Hence, s3 good citizens, they cannot be supposed to have 2 
uniform virtue and so cannot really be treated as good men 2s 
well, Or, it may be said that the state, by nature, comprises 
dissimilar persons some among whom are superior while others 
are inferior it civic qualities. All these persons, therefore, can- 
not claim to have a uniform virtue which surely they would have, 
if all of them were good men as well. However, in certain situa- 
tions, Aristotle continues, a good citizen may also be a good man. 
He does not, of course, clearly state what these situations are. 
Indeed, on this question his discussion is so hazy and incomplete 
that one is not very sure what is really in his mind. However, 
the implications are that only in ideal conditions this is possible 
and these ideal conditions prevail when the state itself is very 
good and its rulers are very good in the sense that they do not 
consider themselves as absolute masters over the citizens. and are 
not much alienated from the latter and that they know well both 
how to command and how to obey and, further, where all the 
citizens ure good citizens. 

Who among these citizens would have the sovereign power 
in the state? There could be several answers to this question. 
The sovereign authority may be held by the poor mays or by the . 
few rich or by the better sort of men or by one best man or by 
a tyrant. If the poor mass rule, the rich would receive unfair 
treatment at their hands and just the opposite would happen, 
that is, the poor would be oppressed, if the wealthy minority or 
the tyrant rules. Rule by the one best man or by the better sort 
of men also would not indicate a fair order because here most 
of the citizens would be denied any office of the state and, there- 
fore, would have dishonour which, again, is hardly just. Although 


Aristotle finds difficulties in all these possible arrangements his 


final preference, however, a ee eae the rule by 
many. His argument is that the mass, taken collectively, have 


greater moral and intellectual virtues than one or & few indivi- 
duals. Of course, people representing the mass, when considered 
individually, are unfit for the great offices of the state. Aristotle, 
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therefore, suggests giving them deliberative and judicial functions, 
He is aware that this recommendation may be resented on the 


ground that deliberative and judicial functions are highly im. 
portant functions of the state which, perhaps, should not be 
assigned to the mass in view of the fact that, individually, they 
have a poor power of judgment. In the face of this possible 
criticism Aristotle spares no pains to point out that when he 
proposes giving judicial and deliberative power to the mass he 
is not actually extending these powers to the individuals holding 
offices in these bodies ; on the contrary, he is really vesting the 
power on the assembly and on the law courts as a body and indi- 
viduals working as members of these bodies would, therefore, 
exercise their powers only under subjection to the laws govern- 
ing the operation of these bodies and so long as these laws are 
good there is nothing to despair. Thus his submission is that the 


mass should have sovereign powers, but they themselves must 
be subjected to the rule of law. In other words, Anistotle finally 


puts his trust not in the rule by men but in’the rule of law, pro- 
vided, however, that this law is good. 

The question about the goodness of law, however, is intimately 
connected with the question about justice since those laws alone 
are good which originate and operate in terms of justice. Hence 
Aristotle feels the necessity of defining justice. Justice, to Aris- 
totle, is not a matter of outright equality, but is rather n matter 
of right proportion. Justice, of course, involves equality ; it means 
assignment of equal things to equal persons. But Aristotle would. 
not take it as a mere arithmetical equality. That is to say, to 
him, the criterion for measuring this equality among persons is 
not to be determined on the basis of an equality of material 
considerations like, say, wealth, birth, height or complexion. The 
state, after all, is not_a commercial association, but rather a 
moral association which has come into being not for the sake of 
Jife alone, but for the sake of good life. Hence those who cor- 
tribute equally to the realisation of this moral aim by virtue of 
their ual_intellectual_and moral excellences are of course, 
entitled to equal rewards and those who, on the contrary contri- 
bute much less in this regard must have lesser ee. Justice 
consists in giving the morally superior better treatment and grat- 
tng to the morally inferior a smaller part of the distributed 
rewards. In other words, justice involves not an arithmetical 
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equality but rather a proportionate e 
by the application of the principle of 
his deserts. 


In order to see which among the existing forms of constitu- 
tions is best able to secure this kind of justice Aristotle decides 
to take a look at the various types of constitutions of his own 
time and he feels that his task will be more scientific and con- 
venient, if it is done in terms of a classification of these constitu- 
tions. Hence he now attempts at this classification. Since good 
life is the chief end of the state and since this good life is essen- 
tially a matter of common interest, according to Aristotle, those 
forms of government are good where the rulers aim at this 
common interest and those are bad where the rulers are distracted 
from this moral aim and, instead, Strive only for the realisation of 
their private selfish interests. Again, sovereign authority in the 
state may lie at the hands of just one person or a few persons or, 
again, it may be held by many. Accordingly, Aristotle arrives at 
a_sixfold classification of governments. When the state is ruled 
by one individual who looks after well the common interest it is 
monarchy ; when, on the contrary, this one-man ‘rule is directed 
. ee ° 
to securing the private interests of the ruler there emerges the 
corresponding degenerate form of monarchy which Aristotle 
calls tyranny. Again, when a few persons rule the state aiming 
at the common interest it is aristocracy while oligarchy, the cor= 
responding perverted form, is brought into being when these 
few persons rule with an eye on their private interests. Similar- 
ly, polity is a government by many aiming at the common 
interest while democracy is. its corresponding perverted form 
where the many, as rulers, disregard: the common. interest. 
Although Aristotle takes the moral aim of government and the 
humber of persons constituting the ruling authority os the two 
most important criteria for classifying governments his actual 
emphasis, in this regard, is on the character of the ruling class and 
for determining this character he eventually adopts a third crite 
tion based purely on economic considerations. Thus he argues 
that number may not always be # reliable criterion for classifying 
governments as, for example, on occasions it may fail in differ- 
entiating democracy from oligarchy. Normally, the many in 
democracy ere poor and the few-in oligarchy are rich and hence, 


usually, democracy is taken to be # government by the poor and 


quality which is maintained 
Giving to ¢ach according to 
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oligarchy, by the rich. But what would happen, for instance, jg 
the cath Ue, are found to be rich and the few, poor? 
Aristotle's answer is that in such a situation number should be no 
criterion and economic factor alone should be the yardstick. 
Thus, the government by the rich, notwithstanding that it iS a 
government by many, should be taken as oligarchy while the 
government by the poor, notwithstanding that it is a government 
by a few, should be treated as democracy. 
Among these different forms of government polity, to Aristotle, 
seems to be the best for most states. It is, in mo sense, an ideal 
type, but only the best practicable, suitable for ordinary indivi- 
duals. Aristotle’s preference for polity grows out of the consi- 
deration that polity, both in its governmental structure as well 
as in its social foundation, avoids the extremes and takes q 
middle position. Polity is essentially a mixed form of government 
based on a judicious combination of both democracy and oligar- 


chy and its rulers are composed of the middle class who are 
neither too rich nor too poor. On the basis of his moral theory 
of golden mean—which is clearly an evidence of the influence 
of Pythagoras on him—Aristotle seeks to emphasise the moral 
excellence of such a form of government and then, to show the 
aptness of its social foundation, he speaks eloquently of the 
virtues of the middle class. Thus he argues that moral life is a 
life uninterrupted in the exercise of Virtue and virtue is invariably 
4 mean between two opposite extremes. If this be so, a form. of 
government like polity, taking a middle position between the two 
Opposite extremes like democracy and oligarchy, must be taken 
to have the highest moral qualities, Again, 2 middle class is 
decidedly the best in every respect. The rich are always insolent 
and unruly and the poor tend to indulge in violence and crimes : 
neither of these classes, therefore, may submit to reason. The 
middle class being like neither of them is expected to be far more 
amenable to reason. The rich, by nature, can only rule, but not 
obey ; the poor, on the other hand, know how to obey, but not 
to rule. The middie class alone knows how both to mule and 
obey like freemen. Again, middle class ensures greater stability 
and order in the state. The Property of the rich tends to make 
the poor envious who, in view of their abject poverty, are con- 
stantly led to covet the wealth of the rich. The society is thus 
thrown into constant tension, disorder and factions—a situation 


— 
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that can surely be avoided by establishing the rule of the middle 


class which is neither too rich nor too poor. Moreover, there is 
a historical evidence in favour of the Superior qualities of the 
middle class. After all, the best lawgivers like Solon, Lycurgus 
and Charondas all came from the middle itic 


and class. The political 
structure of polity may be constructed on the basis of a fusion 
of both democratic and oligarchic elements. This fusion may, 


however, take different forms. Thus polity may have. rules re- 
presenting a combination of both the democratic and oligarchic 
rules. For example, with regard to jury service, in oligarchy the 

rich are fined for not attending the courts and in democracy the 

poor are paid for this attendance. Combining both these rules 

together, polity may have the rule that the rich will be fined 

for non-attendance and the poor will be paid for attendance. 

Another method is to take a middle position between the demo- 

cratic and oligarchic rules. Thus in democracy membership cf 

the assembly requires no property qualification while in oligarchy 

it is based on a» high property qualification. As a mean between 

the two, polity may impose a small property qualification for 

membership of the assembly. The third method is not just to 
work out 2 combination of the democratic and oligarchic rules, 

but to take certain elements from each, avoiding others, and to 
grow the political structure on this basis. Thus in democracy 
magistrates are chosen by lot, but there is mp property qualifica- 
tion while in oligarchy magistrates are chosen by votes, but there 
is a high property qualification. Polity may take one element 
from each and evolve its own rule with regard to the choice of 
magistrates ; thus in polity choice of magistrates may be done 
by vote, accepting an element of the oligarchic rule, but there 
may not be any property qualification which represents an ele- 
ment of the democratic rule. 

Since Aristotle was writing in a difficult time for the city states 
when the stability of the political order was constantly threatened. 
by internal disturbances, naturally, it is not enough for him to 
Know what is the best practicable state, but also to know why 
and in what circumstances people turn seditious against the 
established political authority and, further, what are the possible 
Preventives against this great political danger. To Aristotle revolu- 
tion, however, is not merely a legal change. According to him, 
revolution takes place when sovereign authority passes from one 
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social class to another and it is his further belief that once this 
change sets in it means a total change in the society's way of 
life since the new social class will, of course, introduce new 
ethical, social and economic standards. According to Aristotle, 
the psychology behind revolution lies in the so-called longing for 
equality and inequality (ie., superiority). The poor masses stir 
up sedition because they are swayed by a passion for equality 
which arises from their belief that they have ‘the worst. of the 
bargain in spite of being the equals of the rich few who enjoy 
greater power and privilege. Others—the rich few—start revolu- 
tion because they are led by a passion for inequality, 1.e., supe- 
riority, which arises from their belief that they wrongly get an 
equal amount with others although 2s superior to the latter they 
should get more. Thus inferiors become revolutionaries in order 
to be equals and equals in order to be superiors. As for the 
objective reasons behind revolution there may, indeed, be too 
many of them, Thus the fact that others are having a larger 
share of gain and honour may lead a people on to the path of 
revolution. Again, fear among persons who have committed 
crimes and are afraid of facing the consequences or among those 
who are anxious to forestall some threatened injustice over them 
may be another cause. Predominant influence of some individuals 
or parties in the state, contempt of the subordinate class for its 
masters, the disproportionate increase of one class in the state, 
clection intrigues, entry into the offices of the state of persons 
basically disloyal to the polity, neglect of small and apparently 
insignificant ‘changes and racial and geographical diversities are 
other causes. To prevent revolution Aristotle suggests mainten- 
ance of strict obedience to law, especially in small matters. Again, 
the classes of people who are denied the share of government 
must not be maltreated; leading spirits among them must be 
given due recognition. Thirdly, patriotism must always be kept 
at a high pitch and with this end in view rulers may invent 
terrors and: may even bring distant dangers nearer. Fourthly, 
Sufficient legislative and administrative care must be taken to 
arrest the discontent that results from inequality of position and 
condition. Lastly, people must bé properly educated in the spirit 
of the constitution under which they live. 

Having formulated certain general principles of politics and 
having, further, subjected a’ variety of political realities to 2 
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searching empirical examination, Aristotle, finally, undertakes 
the planning of his ideal state, The way he conducts this analysis 
Jeaves the impression that, while talking about the ideal, Aristotle, 


unlike Plato, does not let his imagination take a flight to an im- 
possible or an unreal world. Throughout he takes a good care 
to see that his imagined arrangements are strictly kept within 
the limits of possibility. His analysis of the ideal state, of course, 
begins with a further account of the moral goal of the state. The 
state, he points out, exists to secure the good life, the happy life. 
The conditions most favourable to a good life are reducible to 
‘three classes of. things which are wealth, health and virtue. While 
the first two are external goods virtue is an internal good, a good 
of the soul and is, indeed, the most important among all classes 
of goods. That life is a happy one in which health and wealth 
are always subordinated to the higher pursuit for virtue and so 
it applies to the life of the state. That state is a good state which 
does not make wealth or conquest as its end, but, instead, aims 
“at making the lives of its citizens—and thus its own life too 
morally virtuous. Life of virtue, however, is not a life of mere 
inaction. Happiness consists both in thought and action. Thus to 
secure good life in the political society there is need both of 
thinking and action, both of philosophy and active politics, both 
of contemplative philosophers as well as of practical statesmen. 
With‘ these observations serving as the general background, 
Aristotle naw proceeds to delineate the different aspects of the 





ideal state. 


The state must be of m moderate size ; it must not be too large 
to be well-governed, nor should it be too small to be self-sufficing. 
The territory must be healthy, well-supplied with pure water and. 
easy to defend. It should be negr the seas and should have good. 
harbours to promote commerce. The citizens of such a state 
must be both brave and intelligent like the Hellenic people. The 
essential functions of such a state would be directed to meeting 

_ Six basic needs like food, arts, arms, finance, care of religion and 
~é of determining what is for the public interest and what 
is_just_in men’s dealings with each other, Corresponding to 
these six bass Binotigne thers ‘would-be air classes of people : 
husbandmen, attisans, warriors, landowners, priests “and coun 

—abemen, artisans, walriors, Jancdowners, priests, and Cour 

sllors and judges. Although six classes of people would be the 

‘Yital parts of the 


state Aristotle, however, wou not grant to 
3 ise ee —— 
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them all citizenship, i.e., a right to have a share in the powers of 
‘government. In his ideal state the husbandmen and artisans 
“would be denied citizenship since their professions have a domi- 
nant mechanical and commercial aspect. These professions, 
according to Aristotle, are ignoble and hardly make any: room 
for leisure ; hence they are incompatible with a life of virtue, 
Thus in Aristotle’s ideal state only warriors, priests and coun. 
sellors and judges would be recognised as citizens and he, further, 
proposes vesting in these citizens ownership of landed property, 
Thus these three classes are ultimately merged by Aristotle into 
a single class of landed proprietors and it is this class that is 
actually made to perform the functions of the three classes in 
turn. Thus, in their youth, people belonging to this class are 
‘the sofdiers, that is, they are the warrior class; in middle life 
and in their old age they become the counsellors and judges and 
finally in a very old age they become priests. Thus Anistotle, 
in his ideal state, visualises a basically unequal society, restricting 
political power to a select class of people. 





* 


It appears that although Aristotle, in his political ideas, treads 
on a far wider and more temporal ground than Plato he ultimate- 
ly finds ‘his shelter in his master’s world. Like Plato, he provides 
-- a moral justification to,a divided society, trivialises the individual 
by taking his submission to the state as his ultimate moral destiny 
and considers citizenship, i.e., political activity, not as a natural 
right of everyone, but only as the moral privilege of a select class 
of people. Through all this, like Plato. again, he is in quest of 
a so-called harmony with which he wishes to repair his crumbling 
society without ever trying to replace its worn-out foundation. 

Of.course, Aristotle does his job with a far superior skill and 
with 4 more pragmatic outlook and this is what enables him 
to produce a political thought that is far richer than that of 
Plato—a kind of thought that has taught many a political thinker 
what to say and also how to say. Plato gives most of his atten- 
tion to those who would rule the state. It is with the smooth 
. functioning -of this ruling class, with its efficiency and stability 

‘ that Plato seems. very much concerned. Although Aristotle is 0 
- lees concerned with this problem he, however, does not beg 


“es 


@ man must have a political life, that 
is, he must live as a member of the state and thus the state is a 


natural institution. In other words, Aristotle brings to the fore 
the problem of political obedience and seeks a solution of this 
problem in the broader perspective of a theory of the state. Thus 
he establishes the state as the final fulfilment of the latent possi- 
bilities of man and once the state is viewed in this light it is 
difficult for a normal human being to disown it as something 
alien to his own life and experiences and, therefore, it is also 


impossible for him to disobey it as he cannot defy his own exis- 
tence. Aristotl 


© not only thus endows the state with a natural 
authority but also invests it with a moral- authority. Thus he 
fixes as the goal of the state the attainment of good life—a life 
full of moral achievements, a lifé that no human being, so long 
as he is keen on establishing his superiority over other animals, | 
can consider us not worth pursuing, 
From this theory of the state which is, no doubt, Aristotle’s 
most unique contribution to western political ideas—unique 
because no one before him had ever attempted at constructing 
such a theory—two things naturally follow. Firstly, it shows 
that ‘to justify political control there is, after all, no need to pin- 
point the uses of this control, nor is it necessary to magnify the 
superior qualities of rulers who actually wield this control. What 
is enough is to show that the state is organically related to the 
individual, that is, to show its intimate relation to the life of the 
individual. Once this is done everything, in fact, is said on the ~ 
necessity of political control since the state itself smacks enough 
of political control. Barring Machiavelli, Hobbes and David 
Hume, most of the modern western political philosophers more 
or less borrowed this technique from Aristotle ; specially from 
Rousseau right up to T. H. Green we find a frequent. use of this 
Aristotelian tradition. ) 
Secondly, by emphasising the state as a moral instrument 
Aristotle initiates the practice of legitimising the authority of the 
State—a practice very much in vogue among later political: 
theorists. At the very start of his Politics Aristotle clearly states 
that the authority of. the state has no parallel, that it is qualita- 
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the authority a master exerts over his slaves 
r other members of o family. Al- 
though Aristotle does not spell out the nature of these difference, 
one may possibly presume that his implications here aie that the 
authority of the family-head or of the master represents an 
absolute authority unilaterally imposed, hardly waiting for 
willing acceptance on the part of those who submit to it. Since 
the state js a far more important institution it must rest on a 
solid and stable foundation. Hence it cannot afford to have an 
absolute authority. The authority of the state should rather be 
conditional in the sense that it should somehow be made accept- 
able to those obeying it. In other words, there is a great need 
of legitimising the authority of the state and Aristotle meets this 


problem of legitima a moral plane. He views the state as 


an justrument contributory to the moral development of man 
and thus rules out the possibility of any antithesis in the relation 
between the state and the individual. Political obedience, thus 
te Aristotle, is not anything externally imposed. Man has to 
obey the state because he has a basic commitment to his moral 
self. He cannot disregard his duty towards the goal of securing 
a good life and since the state is dedicated to the same goal he 
cannot but obey the authority of the state. In this way Aristotle 
establishes a fundamental unity between the state and the 
individual. 

This unity, however, is secured at the cost of the individual. 
True, Aristotle is keen on legitimising the authority of the state 
and, in this context, he, no doubt, takes into account the moral 
issues related to the life of the individual. But, placed in rela- 
tion to the state, the individual, of course, is to him quite unim- 
portant. Like Plato, he glorifies the state when, as a logical con- 
cequence of his general philosophy, he treats the state a3 a whole 
and the individual o5 its mers part. Moreover, to him, the state 
as a whole is decidedly prior to the individual ax its part. In 
other words, according to him, without the state, the individual 
has no meaning, no importance and, indeed, no really identifiable 
entity. The individual is thus reduced to a mere pawn at the 
hands of the all-powerful atid all-pervasive state. In other words, 
Aristotle is led to ths same kind of totalitarianism in which Plato 
chose to imprison himself, 

Thovgh Aristotle’s moralisation of politics produces the same 


tively different from 
or a family-head exerts ove 
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result au that of Plato, yet, unlike Plato, he is not over-zealous 
about the power of moral rules and throughout his Politics tries 
hhis_best to maintain a line of distinction between ethics and 
politics. Although good life to him is mostly a matter of inner 
virtue he, however, does not altogether ignore the importance 
of external goods. Indeed, he openly admits that, if virtue is 
important for securing the good life, external goods like health 
and wealth are no less so. It is because of this attitude that 
Aristotle does not brush off Ptoperty as essentially untouchable 
for morally good people. On the contrary, he discovers a moral 
value of property. To him property is a necessary instrument 
for securing the good life and hence it is & moral instrument. 
Of course, as a moral instrument property must have a definite 
goal and that goal is conditioned by the ultimate moral end of 
“good life. So long a property does not cross the limits imposed 
“by the necessities of good life it has a moral fervour which, 
however, gets lost when men, disregarding it as the means to & 
moral end, treat it as om end in itself and try to collect it for its 
own sake. Thus Aristotle would allow private property, but 
would suggest suitable legislation for regulating the means of 
making it. This moral justification of private property—which 
is the first of its kind a3 far as the western political ideas are 
tion to the western capitalist society. When Locke in 17th cen- 
tury was building up a theory of private property to serve the 
needs of the emerging capitalist society he had with himself this 
Aristotelian thesis to vindicate his stand. 

A concern to liberate politics somehow out of the abstract 
world of moral rules also enables Aristotle to keep clear of Plato’s 
folly in giving # blank cheque to the rulers just because they are 
morally competent. That is to say, although Aristotle has: a 
great faith in a moral determination of the things of politics he, 
however, does not permit politics to be ruled by moral principles 
alone. Unlike Plato, he never suggests that the rulers of society 
Should be subjected to no rules of law on ounds that their 

stotle prefers rule of law to rule by men. ‘Thus when locating” 
Sovereignty in the state he ultimately identifies it in its laws. The 


ulers would rule, lers Would rule, but, of course, subordinating their will to the 
governing laws. Modern democratic societies, much ss they 
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no doubt, indebted to Anstofle 
competence of the rulers and 
enjoy they must, after all, 
of this idea that modern. 


ure based on the rule of law, are, 
on thia account. Whatever be the 


how much sovereignty they do, in fact, 
law ; it is an the basis 


accept the rule of m™ 
democratic societies run and, in this respect ot feast, Aristotle 
is no stranger to these societies. 

also benefit well 


Modern democratic states could perhaps 
from Aristotle’s idea of citizenship. To Aristotle, citizenship 
micans holding some offices of the state. Boiled down to its 
essence, it means that citizenship ig an active participation in the 
alfairs of the state. What Aristotle actually means to say is 
that the state may not thrive well unless its citizens directly as- 
sociate themselves with its activities. In other words, it would 
be dangerous for the sate to keep its citizens detached from its 
functions, for the citizens in that case might grow misgivings 
about these functions. Since the city state of Aristotle was & 


small state it was, no doubt, quite feasible for him to demand 
this active participation. To the large modern democratic states 
his idea, of course, may not be fully applicable. Yet when one 
notices how in modern democratic states citizenship often 
degenerates into a callous exercise of certain rights and a passive 
performance of certain duties one wonders whether these stales 
should not prefitably take their lesson from Aristotle’s idea of 
positive citizenship. | 

But when one takes into account that the citizenship we are 
so eulogising is actually a citizenship. restricted to select classes 
of people and that it is denied to a large number of mew just on 
the ground that they, since they are accupied with worldly jobs, 
do not have sufficient leisure which, according to Aristotle, is 
absolutely essential’ for moral betterment one, again, observes 
how Aristotle, despite his occasional flights from Plato’s world, 
docilely gets back to it. The moral achievement of man which 
Aristotle values so much is, according to him, conditioned by his 
profession. The professions involving the material pursuits like 
growing food and making utensils are to him ignoble professions 
where there is hardly any opportunity for moral development. 
Hence people engaged in thess professions are debarred from 
citizenship. ‘Indeed, Aristotle’s citizens are a select: class of 
people unconcerned with the struggles for life, having plenty of 
Jeisure, enovgh of money and a. decent education. In othet 
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ars besed on the rule of law, are, no doubt, indebted to Acistofle 
en this account. Whatever be the competence of the rulers and 
how much sovereignty they do, in fact, enjoy they must, after all, 
accept the rule of law ; it is on the basis of this idea that modern. 
democratic societies run and, in this respect at least, Aristotle 
is no stranger to these societies. 

Modern democratic states could perhaps also benefit well 
from Aristotle’s idea of citizenship. To Aristotle, citizenship 
means holding some offices of the state. Boiled down to its 
essence, it means that citizenship is an active participation in the 
affairs of the state. What Aristotle actually means to say is 
that the state may not thrive well unless its citizens directly as- 
sociate themselves with its activifies. In other words, it would 
be dangerous for the state to keep its citizens detached from its 
functions, for the citizens in that caxe might grow misgivings 
about these functions. Since the city state of Aristotle was a 
small state it was, no doubt, quite feasible for him to demand 
this active participation. To the large modern democratic states 
his idea, of course, may not be fully applicable. Yet when one 
notices how in modern democratic states citizenship often 
degenerates into a callous exercise of certain rights and a passive 
performance of certain duties one wonders whether these states 
should not profitably take their lesson from Aristotle’s idea of 
Positive citizenship. | 

But when one takes into account that the citizenship we are 
80 eulogising is actually a citizenship. restricted to select classes 
of people and that it is denied to a large number of men just an 
the ground that they, since they are accupied with worldly jobs, 
do not have sufficient leisure which, according to Aristotle, is 

absolutely essential’ for moral betterment one, again, observes 
how Aristotle, despite his occasional flights from Plato’s world, 
docilely gets back to it. The moral achievement of man which 
Aristotle values so much is, according to him, conditioned by his 
profession. The professions involving the material pursuits like 
growing food and making utensils are to him ignoble professions 
where there is hardly any opportunity for moral development: 
Hence people engaged in these professions are debarred from 
citizenship. ‘Indeed, Aristotle’s citizens are a select: class of 
people unconcerned with the struggles for life, having plenty d 
feisure, enough of money and a - decent education. In other 
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words, Aris stotle’s poi point is that men are not i 
capacities. Some are superior and others ‘are ‘ndeioe at? 
citizenship is meant for the superiors alone. 

This tendency to glorify the beauties af an unequal society 
is more evident in Aristotle’s notion of justice. Like Plato 
Aristotle finds justice in the maintenance of status quo of an 
unequal society. Persons happily content with their respective 

“- al these positions may be, and never 
aspiring after a better deal, represent to him a perfectly just order. 

Those lowly placed should not grumble about the fortunes of 
those placed at top, for Aristotle wishes to remind them that 
these superior positions are the just fruits of their superior moral 
capacities and their greater contribution tu the moral end of the 
state and that the principle of equality for the sake of equality 
has hardly any moral base. With the impossibility of evolving 
“any reliable criterion for objectively determining the amount 
“of one’s Contribution to the realisation of the moral goal, this. 
justice of Aristetle may serve as a very good excuse for main- 
taining any unjust, unequal order, and modern bourgeois societies, 
much as they have been built on the basis of Aristotelian argu- 
ments, are, indeed, the monumental evidences uf Aristotle’s un- 
_ just notion of justice. aie 

Aristotle’s political thought contairis many dangerous elements 
like this because he was essentially » prisoner of his own time. 
Despite his creative mind that was, of course, aided by a highly 
pragmatic attitude, he could not override the barriers of his own 
time and society. Thus the injustice, meanness and the conser- 
vative temper of his society are very much reflected in his ideas. _ 
Yet in his writings one, indeed, comes ncross occasional flashes 
that bring out the genius in Aristotle—a genius who clearly un- 
derstood some of the problems of his time and greatly worried 
about them, a genius who occasionally produced within his 
limited framework a few good things meant for universal uses. 
It would be unfair not t take note of this brighter sie of 
Aristotle’s political thinking. ie. aaa = 

True, Aristotle justified the grossly wnequal society of his tune 
and could not lend his voice to the Sophist condemnation of 
the institution of slavery which to us is a thoroughly immoral 
system. But it must be noted that to the system of slavery be 
rethor gives a half-hearted support. Thas although he disterns 


‘ 
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a moral meaning in the institution of slavery he cannot 

all kinds of slaves ax naturally and justly made. Thus prisoner, 
of war turned into slaves as a result of an unjust war are to 
him slaves wrongly made by force and for them he has his fulleg 
sympathy. This sympathy is further manifest in his recognition 
of human elements in the slaves. To us it may mean nothing 
but to his own society which was used to giving a heartless treat. 
ment to slaves as only useful machines or as nothing more than 
tame animals it was really something. Again, Aristotle believes 
that slaves, though they themselves do not possess reason, can 
well understand the reason of their masters. This, of course, 
is a logically fallacious argument since one who does not have 
reason cannot logically be taken to be able to comprehend the 
Teason of others. One wonders whether Aristotle who so much 
prized logic all his life unknowingly plunged into this logical 
error or whether he deliberately made use of this bad logic in 
order to cryptically record his belief that slaves of his own 
society, a8 normal human beings, were, after all, not devoid of 
reason though an impression to the contrary was held by their 
masters. Further, in course of his arguments, Aristotle talks 
about a mistake of nature evident in the fact that sometimes 
freemen are found to have the body and soul of slaves and 
slaves aré found to have the body and soul of freemen. This 
apparently innocent statement may be well taken to mean that 
his society, after all, is not above reproach, that at least some 
of its slaves are ng good ax freemen and, therefore, are entitled 
to come out of their bondage. 

Again, although through his idea of justice Aristotle ridicules 
the very idea of equality and justifies the established stratifica- 
tion of his society there are plenty of evidences to show that he 
is much concerned with the dangerous consequences of social 
inequality growing out of an uneven distribution of wealth among 
the people. That gaps between haves and have-nots may gene- 
rate serious social tensions that might ultimately uproot the entire 
social and political foundation is quite evident to his realistic 
mind. He openly admits, while analysing the causes of revolu- 
tion, that predominant influence of one class in the state at the 
cost of suffering of others is dangerous for stability of the state. 
That is why he supports private property but condemns its exces 
sive concentration, suggests, in his theory of revolution, suitable 
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arrangements to curb the discontent em 
equality and finally identifies the middle 
practicable state just because this, in his 
avoid the tensions caused by the wide ps 
and the too poor. 


Although Aristotle honestly faces these problems for solving 
them, however, he fails to take an extreme position. As a child 
of his time he cannot visualise a radical change. On the con- 
trary, he seems to be swayed by the hope that somehow # com- 
promise may be worked out to Mitigate the problems of his 
society. That is why he puts his entire faith on the middle 
class and chooses to remain essentially a philosopher of compro- 
mise, True, his own society paid little heed to his advices ; but 
that does not lessen the historical importance of his ideas. His 
posterity, after all, have not abandoned him. Indeed, the entire 
foundation of western liberal democracy has grown on the basis 
of the Aristotelian conviction that that government alone is the 
best which can accommodate the conflicting interests of the 
society and arrive af a compromise. 

Lastly, s word must needs be said about Aristotle’s teleo- 
logy which has conditioned the entire process of westem prog- 
ross since the Renaissance. Aristotelian teleology transmits the 
teaching that for human beings any onward movement cannot 
be made without # purpose, that progress is possible only in the 
context of an already fixed goal. To us who have so much tasted 
the fruits of progress it is all very evident. But, at one time, 
this was not so. During the Middle Ages when man was quite 
uncertain about his own power and, in utter helplessness, looked 
up to God for divine directions there was often a hesitation to 
make a start for it was not known that the ultimate purpose had 
to be carefully drawn before making any effort to move forward. 
It was in the latter part of the Middle Ages that Aristotle was _ 
introduced to Europe through the writings of St. Thomas paqumias 
and gradually people in the West came to know about Aristotle's 
law of progress as conveyed through his teleology. Since then 
in all political actions and ideas no one ever forgot to know in 
advance his ultimate goal. And this is how Aristotelian teleo- 


Jogy has been immortalised in the West. 


erging out of social in- 
class polity as the best 
Opinion, is best able to 
pa between the too rich 





CHAPTER 2 
IN THE LIGHT OF LAW 
The Roman Political Ideas 


Plato and Aristotle, however, could not save their decaying city 
States. When. these states were desperately struggling for survi- 
val their northern neighbours in Macedonia—a people having a 
Style of life altogether different from the city life of the Greeks 
and regarded by the latter as barbarians, though related to them 
by race—were trekking along the path of a steady progress. 
When.in 359 B, C. Macedonia was brought under the centralised 
monarchy of Philip, very powerful king with great military 
talents, it meant for the Greek city states the beginning of their 
end. For about twenty years Philip went on subduing the city 
States one after another, taking full advantage of their mutual 
dissensions. The only effective resistance to this increasing 
Macedonian encroachment was given by Athens. Demosthenes, 
the great Athenian orator, tried his best to halt the Macedonian 
‘onslaught by forming an anti-Macedonian military alliance com- 
prising Athens, Thebes, Corinth and some other states. But, in 
the face of superior Macedonian phalanx so ably organised by 
Philip, Demosthenes’s military coalition simply crumbled at the 
battle of Chaeroneia in 338 B. C. Thus ended the political free- 
dom of all the city states of the Greek homeland ; they were now 
brought under the authority of 1 common political master. 
After winning the war of Chaeroneia, Philip in 338 B. C. 
convened at Corinth a congress of delegates from all the cities 
of the Greek homeland where several important measures were 
taken. A confederation of all the cities was formed and inter- 
city warfare was banned. Thus on the wrecked foundation of 
the city states Philip sought to evolve a unified Greece. More- 
over, Philip desisted from imposing an absolute and direct con- 
trol over the Greeks with the result that the Greeks very soon 
came to be recognised as important partners of Macedonians in 
an enduring political association. Again, since, by culture, the 
Greeks wore undoubtedly a superior race they very soon cultu- 
rally absorbed and hellenised the Macedonians. Thus the Mace- 
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donian conquest brought about a new sbiliti ; 
oe | era of possibilities to thu 
But, unfortunately, these possibilities only remained possi- 
bilities. Things did not turn out as one would have expected 
In 336 B. C. Philip died leaving the Macedonian throne for his 
twenty-year old son Alexander who with the help of his brilliant 
Greco-Macedonian army built up a vast empire, but died only 
too young (at the age of thirtytwo) to reap the fruits of his 
imperial success. Alexander’s death left his successor in a 
bitter struggle for securing control over his dominion. Taking 
advantage of this internal quarrel of the Macedonian mutters 
quite a number of Greek states reestablished their independence 
by 275 B. C. But, standing on their own feet again, they no 
longer wished to give a fair trial to the confederacy originally 
installed among them by Philip. Instead, they reverted to their 
former separatism and thus there again started the inter-city wars. 
The resumption of this inter-city feud once again mde the 
Greeks highly vulnerable to foreign domination and in 222 B. C. 
King Antigonus Doson of Macédonia restored Macedonian con- 
trol over Greece by meanx of his victory at the battle of Sellasia. 
Doson, like Philip, gave greater emphasis on Greco-Macedonian. 
partnership and he also revived among the Greeks the federal 
constitution of Philip. But Philip the Fifth, Doson’s successor, 
was more intent on establishing ‘his absolute control over the 
“ Greeks and naturally the Greco-Macedonian league suffered 
serious blows. Meanwhile Philip himself was engaged in a war with _ 
the Romans and the disunited Greek states, one after another, 
gradually fell into Roman hands duritiz the period from 200 B.C. 
to 146 B.C. Thus came the tragic ‘finale in the political history 
of Greéce. By thie middle of 2nd century B.C. she was only . 
a Roman province. 
‘This fundamental political change naturally left its smmpact 
‘on the ‘pattern of Greek intellectual thinking. So long the 
Greek thinkers—Plato and: Aristotle, of course, being the most 
important among them—found interest in speculating on the 
things of politics and its was just about natural for them to do 
_ 80, . After all, they were all living in an independent political 
society to. which they obviously felt entitled to give. directions. 
But now that Greece was under Roman political subjugation 
her philosophers naturally tended to treat political speculation 
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as a futile exercise since it was too much for them to expect 
that the foreign political masters would ever pay any heed to 
whatever advices on political issues they were capable of giving. 
In such circumstances, the Greek thinkers ceased to muse on 
pure politics and turned more and more to the general philo- 
sophical questions. As a result, there now emerged in Greece 
pure philosophy in the form of Stoicism, Epicureanism and 
‘Cynicism, Among these different philosophical varieties Stoicism, 
however, had a special place in 3s far os it had a great bearing 
on some crucial political issues. Moreover, as we shall see in 
the following, Stoicism was a kind of philosophy that maintained 
a line of sequence between the Greek world and the Roman 
world. Indeed, m passage to Rome cannot possibly be made 
without a knowledge of Stoicism. 


It was not the world of politics, but the world of nature that 
greatly attracted the Stoic philosophers. Indeed, the essence 


‘of their philosophical content was conditioned by their inten- 
sive study of nature that brought for them several important 
conclusions and it was in the light of these conclusions that 
the Stoics decided to put meanings around man’s life amd society. 
The Stoics looked at nature and found it orderly, coherent and 
“rational. In the world of nature they found nothing happening 
by chance, the entire course of nature being rigidly determined 
by rational and universal natural laws. That is 10 say, they saw 
that ne natural phenomenon is unique by itself, what happens 
now has happened before and will happen again. The sun will 
continue to warm, the clouds will ever bring rains and streams 
will not cease to flow. This discovery that the course of nature 
is not erratic but rational in as far as it works on the basis of 
uniform laws led the Stoics to attribute these qualities to the 
world of man. Thus they argued that as nature, without apy 
exception, possesses reason, similarly all men possess reasoo 


a 


and that, again, as ature reveals the working of universal Jaw, 
similarly human beings Must_as well be capable of having uni. 
versal Jaws, that is, a law to be applicable to all irrespective of 
all other considerations. - Oo 
In this way the Stoics philosophicall i ibi- 
i Mboage y established the possib! 
lity of certain things that later on became important ving issues 
z the sphere of western politics. In the first place, they laid 
the foundation of universal human law and thereby held # 
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position far advanced than that of Plato and Aristotle. We 
have seen that Plato had little regard for laws and hence he 
was least interested in the problem of evolving a legal structure 
suitable for human society. Aristotle, however, accepted the 
sovereignty of Jaw, but then, he hardly felt the need of for- 
ging one kind of law for all. The laws meant for his citizens 
‘would certainly not apply to non-citizens although he recognised 
the latter as the necessary parts of the state. It was the Stoics 
who, indeed, for the first time, envisaged the possibility of one 
kind of law for all persons inhabiting a society and, in that 
respect, they, undoubtedly, were the forerunners of modern juris- 
rudence in the West. With this emphasis on the universality 
of law the Stoics, further, were championing equality for all— 
an idea which, as we have noted earlier, was much detested by 
‘both Plato and Aristotle. To say that all are subject to the 
‘same law is, of course, to suggest that all are equal before the 
eye of law and here also ane should not fail to note the debt 
of the modern western democratic societies to this Stoic teaching. 
Equality of man was also established by the Stoics on the basis 
“of their discovery that all men possess reason. To say that all 
‘men are essentially rational beings is, no doubt, to assert that, 
despite differences, all human beings have natural claim to a 
basic equality. From this notion of equality the Stoics naturally 
were led to a third conclusion—a conclusion about the funda- 
mental cosmopolitanism of human society. Since on the basis 
of a common Jaw and a common reason all men are equal they 
are naturally brothers and equals living in one world guided by 
reason. Stoicism, thus, was ao positive improvement over the 
ideas of Plato and Aristotle in its emphasis on universal law, 
‘on equality and on cosmopolitanism. 
~The Stoics, however, could do no more than philosophically 
toying with these ideas. As they were producing their highly 
original ideas at an unfortunate time when their society was 
politically subject to a foreign master, the Romans, they naturally 
were ineapable of directing their political society to give effect 
to the principles they preached. What is, however, interesting 
is that the Romans eventually were found to have assimilated 
Most of these Stoic ideas in their political system the needs of 
which led the Romans to take shelter in the Stoic tenet. Indeed, 
the entire philosophical foundation of the Roman political sys 
aa ene ee eee —_—— ——. | 
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tem and, for that matter, of the Roman political thought wag 
derived from the Stoic teachings and, judged in that light, Stoi- 
cism may be said to have served ox n connecting bridge between 
the Greek and Roman world. But to understand the nature and 
extent of this Stoic contribution to linking these two different 
worlds it is necessary to study the nature of Roman political 
ideas. 
a II | 
The Romans, however, were hardly a reflective race. They 
loved to indulge more in action and not in idle speculation, 
Indeed, they could not afford to run after ideas for before them 
lay great and difficult tasks—the task, first, of growing & viable 
republic and, then, the task of building up a vast empire which 
in those days of difficult. communications it was, of Course, 
hard to maintain. Hence they had among them too few political 
philosophers and thus when, one enters the Roman age it appears 
needless to scramble for political treatises in order to identify the 
Roman political thought. Indeed, the Romans have kfz their 
political thought in their very many actions and institutions which 
serve as the towering monument of the ideas guiding them. 
_ The Romans were always interested in the hard facts of life 
and scarcely in the morally flavoured good life because life was 
never easy for them: Beginning as a race of farmers growing 
their crops: with much difficulty the Romans, in the crucial 
Phase of the consolidation of the Roman Republic—that is, 
from the Sth to the 3rd century B.C.—got involved in a serious 
social strife between the _patricians representing the Roman aris- 
tocracy and the plebeians representing the peasants, artisans. and 
traders. This class conflict was resolved not by shedding blood 
but by evolving ‘a skilful compromise based on a workable equa- 
lity. The patricians gave a series of administrative concessions 
bo the plebeians and brought the upper stratum of the latter into 
their class. The Roman laws were codified by means of the 
Twelve Tables and the courts controlled by the patricians were 
Sl ot ee eS 
dat iiieewest . : ror thus being sought to be solved mainly 
; 8 influence of law Rome was fighting 
externally to extend the frontiers of her political rule. By the 
end of the 3rd century B:C. Rome became one of the major 
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"Mediterranean powers by subjugating the whole of Italy and by 
100 B.C. the Roman empire extended all round the Mediter- 
ranean. The problem now was to consolidate and maintain this 


vast empire which was further enlarged by subsequent advances 
into the European continent and the Romans tried to meet this 
problem by establishing, much after the Stoic model, a uniform 
system of law throughout the empire. Indeed, the Roman empire 
sutvived for several hundred years mainly because of Rome’s 
magnificent system of law, 

People living in the dependent territories found that it was, 
after all, safe for them to be raled by Rome since the Roman 
laws gave them security and regularity in life which the ordinary 
mortals would so much long for. Their life, in fact, was ultimately 
dependent not on the caprices of the emperor or of the Roman 
governor, but om the justice of the law courts. There might 
be o change in the persons holding the ruling rod, but the 
Roman law would remain unchanged, continuing to make Pax 
Romana a permanent affair. Under the Roman law, further, 
“all members of the empire could eam the status of Roman 
citizens, thereby enjoying all the privileges allotted to the original’ 
citizens of Rome. Again, all provincial courts were under the 
control of the central authority that supervised officials adminis- 
tering one kind of law forall. The secret of success of the 
Roman empire lay in the magic of this Roman law under which 
all the constituent parts of the empire shared in common a sense 
of autonomy and equality. In other words, the Roman.law 
breathed an air of cosmopolitanism throughout the empire. And 
in all this the impact of Stoic philosophy was only too evident.. 

Since the political life of the Romans was generally marked 
by an unwavering trust in positive laws it was naturally possible 
for them to draw a clear line of distinction between politics 
and ethics. Indeed, the Romans rarely spoke about the power 
of moral rules. Essentially a fighting people, they knew it for 
certain that, whatever change and betterment they sought for, 
they could never achieve them by cherishing a false hope that 
the things desired would spontaneously flow from an abstract 
and intangible moral zone. ‘This, they thought, could only come 
from the. strength of their arms reinforced, of course, by the. 
discipline and order imposed by’ a systenr of- positive law. In 
other words, in all their actions, including the political, it was 
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not morality but law that was taken to be their ultimate guide. 
Because of this insistence on keeping politics free out Of the 
Sphere of morality it was, further, possible for the Romans to 
evolve the idea of the state af @ legal association. They, of 
20t hority to the state ; but this they 


course, ascribed supreme aut 
did not on the basis of the argument that the state represerited 
a superior moral force. The state to them was supreme because 


it possessed the legislative omnipotence, because it was the maker 
of laws—laws binding both on the state as well as on the indi- 
viduals. Thus the state was viewed as a legal person exercising 
its authority within the limits of law and the individual was no 
less a legal person. As the state had its rights and duties g0 
the citizen also had his rights and duties and the laws of the 
state were to see that the rights of neither of these legal persons 
were infringed. In this way the Romans separated the indivi- 
dual from the state. The state, no doubt, was extremely power- 
‘ful, but it was, after all, not all-absorbing; it must respect the 
distinct identity of the individual and recognise his own area of 
freedom. In other words, the Romans made a distinction be- 
tween state and society—an idea totally unknown to the Greek — 
philosophers like Plato and Aristotle who, in the backdrop of 
their experiences of city life, could not but identify the state 
with society. | 


III 


Among the very few Roman political writers Cicero (106 
B.C.-43 B.C.), no doubt, stands pre-eminent and he is worth- 
studying for his writings bring out the best evidence of Stoic 
influence on the Roman political ideas. A modern reader should 
find Cicero interesting for he dealt with certain issues of politics 
which were not only relevant to the Romans but also, throughout 
subsequent ages, continued to be treated as fundamental. Another 
significance of Cicero’s political ideas lies in the fact that they 
were mooted at a very critical phase of Roman history and 
hence reflect the mind of » man much concerned to give direc- 
tions to the people of a troubled time. i 

While the Romans were winning wats abroad storms were 
beginning to gather in their domestic front by the end-of the 
3rd century B. C. Continuous Roman victories abroad were 
bringing enormous wealth to a few Roman hands and conse- 
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quently within the Roman society the disparity between the 
rich and the poor was getting wider. So far the ruling class 
exhibited a healthy sense of Tésponsibility to the general body 
of the Roman people. But now ruling became the exclusive 
business of an aristocracy which increasingly plunged into corr- 
uption in its frantic search for riches and thus Roman government 
Jost all its touch with the ordinary people. In such circums- 
tances, since the third quarter of the 2nd century B. C., there 
began | protracted civil war in Rome that was fought between 
the wealthy nobles composing the Senate, on the one side and 
the poor proletariat represented in the assemblies, on the other. 
The important leaders among the former were Sulla and Pompeius 
who were guided by the ideal of an aristocratic dictatorship and. 
those among the latter were the Gracchi brothers, Marius and 
Julius Caesar who aimed at installing a proletarian dictatorship. 
Thid continuous civil war was brought to a halt in 45 B. C. when 
Julius Caesar won the battle of Munda and was made a dictator 





—-. 


for life. Although Rome had to wait for a couple of decades 
‘more to set its first emperor in the person of Augustus Caesar, 
by the time Cicero died it was clear that the Roman Republic 
wai about to give in to an imperial Rome. | 

Cicero who lived in the midst of this turmoil of civil war 
sought .o suggest through his writings a remedy to the problem 
of his time. He desperately tried to save the Roman Republic 
whose grave was being dug on the battlegrounds of the’ civil 
war for he felt that the traditional institutions ‘of the Repub- 
lic alone would be able to ensure order and stability which were 
so lacking in his contemporary society. And this he did by 
idealising certain things following which alone, he thought; the 
Romans could possibly avert the imminent political change. 
While doing this, however, he consistently took the Stoics to be 
the major source of inspiration behind his ideas, = 

The two most important works of Cicero are the Republic 
and the Laws. Cicero not only thus borrows the titles of his 
works from Plato but also picks up the main ‘subject-matter 
of his writings from Plato’s theory although in his conclusions 
he drifts far away from Plato: Thus, like Plato, Cicero, An his 
Republic, makes justice his central theme and, further, almost 
in & Platonic spirit, he seeks for an ideal type of political arrange- 
ment. Again, Cicero approaches the ‘question of justice with 
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the Platonic conviction that it is, after all, possible to evolve an 
eternal principle of justice. But as soon as he undertakes an 
enquiry into what this justice is he rejects the Platonic thesis 
that justice may well prevail within the framework of an unequal 
order. Unlike Plato, Cicero links justice to a natural equality 
which, he feels, can be realised in society through Jaw, the great 
equaliser. In other words, Cicero’s frame of mind is marked by 
@ great faith in law—a faith, no doubt, nourished by the Stoic 
teachings. 

According io Cicero, justice is secured by law which, by 
nature, is capable of distinguishing things just from things 
unjust. Justice is thus dependent on law for law represents the 
highest reason that is universal, unchanging and everlasting. The 
idea of this rational and eternal law is discoverable by observa- 
tion of nature which is the true fountain of reason and justice. 
There is a reason inherent in nature that impels us to do good 
and dissuades us from doing wrong and thus gives birth io an 
unchanging law maintaining justice. This law of nature had 
been in operation much before human laws were formally created. 
It is alone possible for human beings to comprehend this rational 
law of nature for they are the only creatures endowed by nature 
with reason. Thus, as nature tends to secure justice through its 
rational and universal law, similarly it is possible, in human — 
society, to have a universal law based on reason that would 
secure justice in society. This is what Cicero means io say 
whenever he defines law as right reason in agreement with nature 
that commands those things which ought to be done and forbids 
the contrary. From this idea of natural justice and natural law 
follows Cicerc’s notion of natural equality. Nature has given 
men reason and also right reason, that is, law that secures justice 
among them. The entire world, therefore, is nothing but one 
world of equal men sharing common reason and common law. 
Men, therefore, so argues Cicero, repudiating the ideas of Plato 
and Aristotle, do not differ in kind and they all are equally 
capable of virtue. There cannot be such a thing as natural 
inequality. If there is any inequality, it is only artificially made, 
it is only the result of a society’s vices. 

As Cicero interprets justice in terms of law, simildrly he also 
looks at the state in the light of law. He traces the origin of 
the state to a fundamental sociability of man. Human beings, 
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he argues, cannot live 33 isolated individuals, 
natural instinct to live together and 
therefore, is not an artificial institution, but 9 natural institution 
rooted in the natural instincts of men. But what, then, is the 
state? According to Cicero, it is a Partnership in law, a 
community Of men united by a common law for the common 
well-being. In other words, Cicero emphasises the legalistic 
character of the state, much in Opposition to the theories of 
Plato and Aristotle who put their emphasis rather on its moral 
character. By presenting the State as essentially m legal asso- 
ciation, Cicero obviously distinguishes the state from society. 
But he is also aware of the 


distinction between the ‘State and 
government. ‘The state, he argues, is founded on the consent - 
of the whole people. That is to Say, the state represents a 


people brought together by a bond of law into a corporate 
body with supreme legal authority. This means that, according 
to him, the ultimate sovereignty of the state belongs to the 


people as & political unit although when he talks about different 
forms of government he admits that in case of a particular form 
of government this may not necessarily be so; and that makes 


it clear that, according to Cicero, what applies to. the state may 


not always apply to the government, or, in other words, the 
state and government are not, after all, identical. 

Supreme authority of the state may lie at the hands of one 
person or it may be held by a chosen few OF, again, it may rest 
With the entire multitude. Accordingly, Cicero contends. there 
may be three possible forms of government—monarchy. aristo. y, aristo- 
‘racy and democracy. None of these forms, he believes, is per- 
fect ; each has its characteristic defects. Thus, in monarchy, poli- 
tical power having been concentrated in the hands of a single 
Petson, all others are deprived of the opportunity of any political 
Participation which is also denied to the majority of people in 
a0 aristocracy, and in democracy the absolute equality is an evil 
48 it recognises no gradation on the basis of merit. Moreover, 
aul these forms of government have a tendency to get corrupt, 
there being in them no automatic safeguard. Thus monarchy 
degenerates into tyranny, aristocracy into oligarchy and demo- 
cfacy into an anarchical mob rule. Cicero believes that the. 
ideal form of government is a_mixed government based on a 


~mbination of monarchical, aristocratic and democratic elements, 


They have a 
love others. The state, 
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there in each of these three forms of 


deal government there would be 2 royaj 
would not monopolise the 


taking whatever good is 
government. In such an i 
and pre-eminent chief who, however, , 
entire political power a good portion of which would lie at the 
hands of aristocracy and, at the same time, certain things would 
be left to the judgment of the multitude. Such a mixed form 
of government, Cicero feels. would hold a balance between the 
diverse elements of society and, therefore, would enjoy greater 
stability and he believes that the traditional republican system 


of Rome closely approximates to this ideal type. 


Cicero did not receive a fair treatment from his society, 
Although he held high offices of the state and was eventually 
given the consulate, the highest office in Rome, which he held 
for five years, in the closing years of his life, he was very much 
a discredited person for his views did not square with the reign- 
ing political temper of his time. He was talking about the 
beauties of a mixed government when Rome was steadily heading 
towards a dictatorship, he was trying to keep intact the tradi- 
tional structure of the Roman Republic when it was about to 
be overtaken by am imperial Rome. For thus trying to sail 
against the political current of his time he had to give his life; 
_he was murdered by the henchmen of Mark Antony in 43 B. C. 
Yet Cicero’s contribution to Roman politics was no small. It 
was from his ideas—which were essentially a refined version of 
Stoicism—that the Romans learnt how to combat the political 
and administrative problems caused by the vastness and variety 
characterising an empire with the instrument of a uniform law 
and, further, how to reconcile the conflicting attitudes and inte- 
rests of a motley people living under an empire by giving them 
all a guarantee of minimum equality and autonomy. Indeed, 
that the vast Roman empire survived after the death of Cicero 
for several hundred years on the foundation of a system of law 
that reached its culmination in the Justinian Code was, perhaps. 
the fittest tribute to the teachings of Cicero. 

By transmitting the Stoic idea of equality to his people and 
posterity Cicero set up # tradition in European political though! 
quite different from the one introduced by Plato and Aristotle. 
Plato and Aristotle developed the image of man in the context 
of the class to which he belonged. Whatever good things they 
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recommended they made them available only to a select class 
of people. Naturally, the politics these Greek masters talked 
about was, no doubt, a restricted politics. At Cicero’s hands 
European political thought, for the first time, was given n kind 
of liberation in as far as it was taken out of the narrow confines 
of the Greek experiences of city life and was infused with a sense 
of the world. His politics was not meant for a chosen class of 
men, nor for Romans alone but for mankind in general. His man 
was not a man artificially determined by his class, but rather a 
natural man having a claim to equality along with others. 

Again, at Cicero’s hands politics was made more a mundane 
and tangible affair when he depicted the state as a legal institu- 
tion and looked at the individual living under this state as a 
legal person. The credibility of Plato’s prescriptions was, no 
doubt, greatly spoiled by his abstract notion of moral power since 
moral excellence, certainly, does not admit of an objective assess- 
ment. Aristotle, of course, tried his best to put realistic touches 
to his political idealism, but he was hardly successful. He also 
like his master ultimately succumbed to an abstract world of 
ethics, having failed to evolve an objective criterion for measur- 
ing the degree of the attainment of good life. To talk about 
the moral services of the state may sound excellent, but certainly 
it does not give one an idea of what concrete things the state 
could do for its citizens or, again, what types of concrete service 
it might demand from the latter. Cicero’s legalistic approach 
keeps clear of these difficulties. Since, on his theory, the relation 
between the state and the individual is to be determined strictly 
in legal terms both the state and the individual know where they 
stand, that is, both are left in no doubt about what they actually 
have to do to each other. Judged in this light, Cicero might be 
said to have paved the way for the growth of a materialist 
tradition in European political thought. He, after all, taught 
Europe that governing essentially is a practical art—an art to be _ 
cultivated not by philosoph y_ but by law. 

But the Romans decided to practise this practical part rather 
foo ruthlessly and thus brought their own disaster. Imperial 
Rome was more and more exhibiting the brutalities of despotic, 
monarchical rule , And the immense wealth the lucky few among 
the Romans were collecting for themselves was hardly released 
in favour of others, leading to an abject poverty in society. 
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Moreover, slavery and serfdom were more and more flourishing 
in Roman society, causing 2 damaging affront to the advices 
once given by Cicero on the natural equality of man. Thus 
Rome was torn asunder by social conflicts that were corroding 
the strength and vitality of the empire. But the rulers of Rome 
almost sure about the historic mission of their rule, chose to 
simply shut themselves in their self-created world of illusions, 
Thus came the fall of Rome; she was sacked by the Visigoths 
in 410 A. D. And, quite fittingly, the gates of the city of Rome 
were opened for the marching conquerors by the Roman slaves, 


CHAPTER 3 

GOD'S UNGODLY MEN 

The Mediaeval Political Ideas 

The fall of Rome in 410 A. D. was followed by: a bloody 
period of about sixty years’ 


. uninterrupted series of barbarian 
invasions of the Roman Em 


Pire and in 476 A. D., with the 
deposition of emperor Romul 


us Augustulus, the entire Western 
Empire of Rome came to an end. Qf course, the Eastern 
Roman Empire formally brought into being by Constantine in 
330 A.D. and later rejuvenated in 395 A.D. after the death of 
emperor Theodosius—which came to be known as the Byzan- 
ame Empire centring in the city of Constantinople—continued 
to exist a5 a united state till 1453. But the westem part was 
the freshest and the most vital unit in the Roman state and 
its collapse marked the end of an epoch for it indicated the 
death of Roman culture and civilisation and brought a total 
change in the erstwhile Roman pattern of society and politics, 
The Germanic conquerors from 


the north, being in fact nothing 
but motely groups of plunderers 


» Were of course, culturally no 
match for the Romans. They destroyed a whole Civilisation, 
but certainly had not the compe 


tence to build a new one on the 
debris of what they had brou 


ght to pieces. Thus, with the 

humiliation .of the Roman power at the hands of the Teutonic 

invaders, began the dark age in European history—an age when 

men Were groping for ideas on a barren intellectual land 
To this dark world light, how 


To this dark world light, however, was brought by Christianity, 
Indeed, the nearly decivilised conditions brought about by the 
barbarian invasions were well utilised by Christianity to is own 
advantage. Christianity now could greatly flourish, for people 
Starved of ideas turned more and more to it which, of course, 
Could give them all a culture and a way of life and also could set 
in motion their thought process. Thus streams of converts were 
day after day swelling the strength of Christianity and even bar- 
barian kings were won over to the Christian faith, enabling thus 
the Catholic Church to bring unity amid diversities writ on the 
faces of scattered kingdoms set up by the different groups of 
arbarian invaders. The Church, however, was not simply 
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building a castle of unity in the air. fo compre uns unit 
and thereby to strengthen its authority the Church a up an 
elaborate hierarchical organisation with the Pope seated at its 
‘top in Rome, ‘who began wielding his spiritual authority almost | 
like a Roman emperor. Thus before the end of 8th century , 
spiritual Rome grew up that looked as much powerful and a, 


i i the imperial Rome. 

AT i er as of its consolidation this spiritual authority 
could get on remarkably well with the political authority ' indeed, 
the Pope of Rome even recognised the Byzantine ruler as his 
temporal lord. This was_all ssible because, in the first Place, 
the Church for expanding its area of influence needed support 
and so it could not afford to antagonise the political masters. 
Similarly, the new political rulers, during the early period of 
their installation, were in need of sanctions and they found the 
Church continuously releasing for them plenty of divine sanctions, 
Again, the political masvers could not possibly ignore the great 
contribution of the Church in providing an excellent ideational 
support to the then society’s feudal structure. In other words, 
in the early Middle Ages the Church was looked on quite favour- 
ably by the secular rulers because of its significant role in 
sustaining the social structure on which was resting their authority. 
But to understand well this relationship it is necessary to know 
how this feudal society emerged in Europe and, further, how 
the Christian ideas furnished the temper of such society. 

(The Teutonic invaders brought with them their own way 
of life and after they had settled down on the conquered 
territory they began heralding, mostly on the foundation af 
their own life pattern, a process of social transformation that 
ultimately led to the feudalisation of the European society. In 
respect of political, social and economic aspects of their life the 
barbarian victors widely differed from the Romans. The Roman 
political rule operated on the basis of a central authority well. 
fortified by a system of Positive law. Such kind of authority. 
however, was unknown to the barbarians. Since they were used_ 
to a life conditioned to a large extent by the ties of kinship, 
authority naturally to them was rather loosely knit and highly 
diffused. In fact, One central authority binding all together in 
terms of a codified universal law was beyond their compre: 
hension, for in their tribal way of life there was no room fof 
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any written universal law. To them custom was the law and 
since customs varied from place to Place and from clan to clan 
they hardly felt the necessity of a singular law-making and Jaw- 
imposing authority. Thus they did not live under one law but 
many laws which being, in fact, customs were obeyed in the 
context of personal interpretation and allegiance. Authority 
in such an atmosphere, was bound to be decentralised personal 
and piecemeal. ) 

Again, the barbarian fconomy, for obvious reasons, was far 
less developed than the Roman economy flourishing under the 
protection of the Roman law. Unlike the Romans, the barbarians 
knew very little about trade and commerce. Their economic 
activity centred around land which was to them the key to one’s 
fortune. Corresponding to this land the barbarians, however, 
developed their own idea of property which was completely diffe- 
rent from the Roman notion of proprietary rights. To the 
Romans property implied an exclusive right of ownership against 
the rest of the world. But the barbarians viewed their landed 
property more in terms of actual use and enjoyment than in 
terms of ownership. Because of this tendency to underrate one’s 
exclusive right of ownership against the rest of the world it was 
possible for the barbarians to evolve diverse rights and interests 
in the same piece of land. That is, to them, landed property 
did not necessarily involve just one set of rights and interests 
of the owner ; it might imply a series of different rights and 
interests held by various persons at the same time all of which 
were duly protected by remedies made available by customary 
law against persons infringing any of them. 

It was on the basis of these characteristics of their own way 
of life that the Germanic’ invaders initiated on the conquered 
territories the process of a profound social and political change. 
After having conquered a new territory with the help of his army 
a barbarian leader used to divide most of the land among his 
retainers who were often allotted the large estates of the Roman 
nobles. The other free members of the tribe were also given 
land in conformity with the land rights they had been enjoying 
in their original settlements. But the collapse of the Roman 
system of law and administration and the failure of the barba- 
tians to evolve a unified law and a strong central authority 
Aaturally brought in an anarchic condition. Security and 
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protection were now a serious problem to the new ¢lass of lang, 
owners. In such circumstances there grew in the society mMultip}, 
centres of control—each thriving on the basis of landownersh, 
and having almost an autonomous world of authority Tegulateg 
by a set of local customs and subject to u bond of Persona] 
relations. The whole society, in other words, underwent y Pro. 
cess of feudal transformation—a process essentially based 
the Germanic idea of property that gave greater emphasis yg 
‘the actual use and enjoyment of property rather than on its 
ownership. 

Thus to combat the awkwardness of their defenceless Position 
small landowners consigned their estates to more poweriul land. 
owners and received them back as fiefs. This placed them 
in an obligation to render unto their lords certain dues in money 
and military service, but at the ssme time entitled them to a 
shelter in the fatter’s castles and to an aid of the latter’s troops, 
As far as the proprietary rights were concerned it meant an end 
of the ownership of their landed property although they retained 
the right to the ue and enjoyment of this property. In other 
words, through this arrangement, land now became a holding 
and its original owner turned into a leaseholder. Similarly, the 
large landowners, much in need of augmenting their military 
Strength, apportioned their estates among the neighbouring gentry 
ai fiefs. The holders of these fiefs known as vassals would give 
them military service and money and, in return, would receive 
from them their necessary protection : the large landowners, the 
lords, would, of course, retain the ownership leaving for their 
vassals the right to use and enjoyment. A man might, however, 
be a vassal to several lords in respect of different pieces of landed 
property ; he might again be a suzerain over some sub-vassals 
by apportioning among the latter the Jand he held in fief under 
the authority of one or a few lords. Thus the whole society was 
fragmented into too many areas of authority, each determined 
by personal relations ‘subsisting between the feudal lord and bis 
vassals and these relations were not subject to any standing 

public law. The nights and obligations of both the feudal Jord, 
and his vassals rested more on terms of mutually agreed privat? 
contract. — . 
By the beginning of 11th century the process of this feudali- 
sation was complete throughout the whole of Europe. It ws 
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now a society dominated by large landowners where small 
farmers Who at one time lived as freemen, exclusivel ownin i 
whatever land they had, now becam : : 


ed 
—bound to the land and to the pendent peasants or serfs 


( Service of large jand 
Of course, at the top of this Society there was the —— 


loyalty to him was only indirect ; in fact, his authority never 
extended beyond the most powerful feudal lords who were his 
direct vassals and even the latter often treated themselves as the 
king’s equals. Indeed, every feudal lord was a master of his 
own world, subjecting the serfs who represented the vast mass 
of actual producers to a cruel bondage. The society was thus 
governed by a new ruling class cf feudal lords who within the 
respective confines of their own property virtually carried out 
all the functions of state power. 

All this, however, represented a fundamental social change 
and a definite advancement over the past. Both Greece and 
Rome remained to the end essentially slave-holding societies, 
their economy having worked on the basis of slave-labour. Having 
no control over his instruments of labour and being himself just 
an instrument in the productive machinery of his masters the 
slave worked not under his own initiative but under the com- 
pulsion of his master and, hence, naturally had no interest in 
the fruits of his labour. It was, indeed, an oppression and ex- 
ploitation of the primitive style. But the serf, unlike a slave, 


owned the instruments of labour and since w nder an 
obligation to give his master a part of the produce he naturally 
had a genuine interest in the fruits of his Jabour ; that is, he was _ 


greatly interested in achieving a higher productivity. Again, a 


Slave wns virtually a mere piece of property liable to be freely 
bought or sold. But the serf could not_be sold apart from his 
land. Of sae Gs Teel land could wansfer his land to 
another, but that only meant that the said land would be trans- 
‘fetred together with the serfs working on it, that is, the serfs, 
instead of being displaced, would be placed under the subjec- 
tion of a new lord. Thus the serf enjoyed a kind of security that 
Was totally denied to the slave. Further, the slave could claim | 
nothing as his o as his own ; the serf, on the contrary, had his home, a_ 
Jamily and also some land to: work on. Moreover, the serf lived 


under the protection of his iord. . 
But this security and protection was enjoyed at the cost o 
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freedom, The serfs were bound to work for their masters anq 
‘give them a part of the produce and this obligation often used 
to continue right through their descendants. Again, justice to 
them was what was decided on by their lords who also ran the 
wheels of administration among them. It was thus essentially 
an exploitative society where the sumptuous and gay living of 
the lords was secured by the sweat and tears of the oppressed 
serfs.» And it was the Christian Church that provided an excel. 
lent ideational armour around this exploitative feudal society, 
By surcharging the whole atmosphere with a rigidly dogmatic 
faith the Christian Church made the oppressed people depen- 
dent on supernatural forces and, having thereby sapped their 
self-confidence, made them meek and submissive. Of course, it 
brought an aura of hope to the poor and the sick. But it was, 
in fact, a false hope in as far as the Church never taught them 
how to bring an end:to their material sufferings and only advised 
them to accept stoically the earthly miseries and, further, to 
combat these sufferings by means of a burning divine faith—a 
faith that would take the established order where some were 
rich and others poor, where some ruled and others obeyed as 
an unchangeable divine ordain. It also taught them that there 
was another world beyond the mundane sphere and, therefore, 
whatever the sufferings they might be subjected to in this mate- 
rial world, consistently good behaviour consisting in a patient 
submission to the present miseries might secure for them some- 
thing better in the next world under the grace of God and, of 
course, under the care of the Christian Church. Thus the Church 
preached a gospel of unchange and thereby contributed greatly 
to maintaining the status quo of the feudal society. : 


Although the Church was thus preaching a spiritual other- 
worldliness it itself, however, was very much interested in its 
own material prosperity. It rapidly .built up a very good organi- 
sation, established its invincible authority over the whole of 
Society and piled up a great fortune in terms of landed. pro- 
perty. Gradually it came to be the largest landowner, occupying 
from one-third to one-half of all the land in western Europé: 
This tremendous wealth was further augmented by the tithe. 
which was a tax of ten per cent imposed by the Church on every 
one’s income. Thus the Church tended to put greater emphasis 
on its economic activities rather than on its spiritual activities. 
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athe age oe lords who originally took care of the soul as 
their main Job NOW were converted into feudal lords intent 

izing land and the th ie pa 
seizing power that went with it. Thus, in course 
of time, the Church came to be the most important partner in 
the new ruling class. But the ambition of the Church would not 
simply rest at that. Having acquired ‘great economic powers it 
pS a os SS ecto mare competing with the royal power 
for the ultimate poli ical authority, began intervening and over- 
riding the authority of secular masters and thus got involved in 
a long, bitter conflict with the latter. Apparently, this conflict 
was given the look of = conflict between spiritualism and secula- 
jism, of m pious attempt on the part of God’s men to propert 
in Bi properly 
tame the ungodly political rulers. But actually the issue at stake 
was very much mundane and mAterial. Both the Church and 
royal power ware trying to finally settle the question as to who 
would be able to install its overlordship in the contemporary 
feudal society. In other words, both were trying to sail the same 
bout of a distinctly secular interest, each hoping to be its lone 
oarsman, and hence the dispute. 

The conflict between the Church and the civil rulers was set 
off by what is known in history as the famous ‘Investiture Con- 
troversy’ of the 11th century. So long the standard practice was 
that at ‘the time of bishop’s consecration the emperor treating the 
bishop as his vassal would invest the latter with a ring and a 
staff as symbols of his office. Accordingly, in 1075 emperor 
Henry IV invested the archbishop of Milan with the usual staff 
“tnd ring. But Gregory VII, the Pope, took it aa an infrmgement 
of his prerogative and threatened the emperor with excommunt 
cation and deposition. The emperor reacted by summoning 8 
council of bishops where | pronouncement wis made deposing 
Gregory VII. The Pope, on his part, retaliated by ¢xcommilin 

; . d. his loyal bishops. Thus 
cating and deposing the emperor au y 
began the dispute about the nature and extent of respective 
authorities that continued for several centuries between Sa 
sive popes, om the ame hand, and successive kings of France an 
emperors of Germany, on the other. eS ; - 

It was around this dispute that grew almost ienenies Coase” 

iti ¢ Kurope. Between the 11th and 
of mediaeval political thought of Europe. ; 
, there was a great spurt in 
the 14th century in. western Europe alist cause or: the 
Political writings to champion either the papalist ¢ 


4 
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secularist cause. Since these writings were meant to Win oye; 
public opinion they were all marked by a freshness of style ang 
by a logical arrangement of arguments that might easily attra 
ordinary minds and, in that sense, they all bore a touch of moder. 
nity. Moreover, both in papalist as well as in secularist writings 
the authors made their best possible effort to make their respec. 
tive cases comprehensive and fool-proof and hence they oftep 
carried their discussions beyond their fixed terms of reference 
to touch on matters related to all forms of authority that, in 
certain cases at least, anticipated the modern theories of the 
state. Among the papalist writers the predominant tendency, of 
course, was to establish papal supremacy on the basis of dogma- 
tic faith reinforced often by scriptural evidences. But, with the 
passage of time, there grew up a tradition to support the papa- 
“jist cause not alone in the light of faith but also with the aid 
of reason, The foundation of this tradition was laid by St. 
Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274). 


II 


With the fall of Rome, Europe lost contact with Aristotle. For 
about seven hundred years the ideas of Aristotle were left con- 
fined within the East where the Arabs had taken over his thought 
from the Greeks and it wos mainly through the efforts of Arab 
scholars that Aristotelian intellectual heritage waa brought back 
to Europe via Spain in the late 12th and early 13th century. 
In Spain, Toledo in the 12th century became the foremost 
centre for Aristotelian studies and gradually in 13th century 
Paris and Oxford came to be two other leading forums for dis- 
Seminating the ideas of Aristotie. In Paris, around the middle 
of 13th century, the storehouse of Aristotelian knowledge wus 
the great Dominican scholar, Albertus Magnus who had specia- 
lised in Greek philosophy and written commentaries on ull the 
major works of Aristotle. Aquinas, having entered the Domini- 
can order at the age of sixteen, took his philosophical lessons 
from Albertus Magnus and naturally under his care studied 
Aristotle thoroughly. Cater in his life he made a good uso of 
this knowledge of Aristotle in as far as he built up a papalist 
theory mainly on the foundation of Aristotelian philosophy: 


thereby effecting a marriage between faith and reason and thus, 
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for the first time, rationalised the Christian theology of the Middle 


€3. Phen, ah | 
oes, Thomas Aquinas was, of course, ‘theologian. wholly de- 
yoted to the Holy Doctrine. But he was as well -a philosopher 
—a philosopher who would not allow his ideas about things of 
the world beyond to grow only on the anvil of an abstract faith 
but would try to test at least some of them on the touchstone 
of reason. Indeed, with the growth of time, the Christian theo- 
jogy needed stronger rationale and a Pioneering attempt in this’ 
direction was made by St. Thomas Aquinas. A couple of evi- 
dences are enough io show that Aquinas, unlike his predecessors 
in the mediaeval period, was much concemed to provide a 
philosophical treatment to some of the problems he shared with 
the latter. Thus in his famous book _Summa_contra_Gentiles 
Aquinas argues that wisdom consists in the pursuit of truth. 
He, of course, does not doubt that this truth is attainable by 
Christian faith. But, then, he is quick to add that a substantial 
part of it may also be known by natural reason and, to that. ex- 
tent, there is ho contradiction between faith and reason, So far 
Aquinas looks more a devout Chrisuan. But he also evinces a 
philosophical flash when he suggests that things provable by 
mason ougnt to be distinguished from those attainable by an™ 
appeal to révelation and when, accordingly, in the. first three 
books of his Summa contra Gentiles he rests his findings not on~ 
faith but on reason and only in the fourth book invokes the 
authority of faith on the ground that the matters dealt with in 
this book are explicable only in the light of revelation and not 
in terms of reason. This, indeed, gives us sufficient proof that 
although as an ardent Christian Aquinas never underrates faith 
he, however, recognises the potency of reason and when reason 
alone can validate things to his satisfaction-he would not un- 
necessarily have recourse to faith, .— - 

But a more conclusive evidence about Aquinas's philosophical 
Propensity is made. available when in Summa_Theologiae, his _ 
another important work, Aquinas proceeds to prove philoso- 
Phically the existence of God. He is aware that proof about 
God’s existence would really have been unnecessary had all been 
80 perfect as to understand well the essence of God. But since 
Most of the ordinary mortals hardly know the essence of God there _ 
“Merges the need of proving the existence of God. Of course, he 
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admits, at the same time. that God’s existence may as well be 
established by faith and just because there may be « philoso. 
phical explanation of God's existence strictly in terms of argy. 
ments supported by reason, faith does not become altogether 
unnecessary for it can, indeed, be a very convenient means of 
convincing the ignorant, the young and also those who have 
not the leisure to learn philosophy. Thus faith is important, 


but ns much important is philosophy, ‘or, in other words, there 
could be a grand coexistence of theology and philosophy and 
it is with this temper that Aquinas treats the political questions, } 


Until St. Thomas Aquinas, Christian attitude to political 
society had been nurtured by the teachings of St. Augustine 
(354-430). St. Augustine spo ke of two worlds—the civitas 
terrena, the earthly city and the civitas dei, the city of God. 
The former, to Augustine, was the society of the impious—a 
society marked by a love of self and a crude lust for power 
and the latter » heavenly city ruled by divine providence and 
permeated by an unmixed love of God. The earthly city 
came into being only as a result of the Fall of Man and its 
rulers were meant to provide an artificial corrective to sin. 
Thus to Augustine the earthly political society was incapable 
i ers These wert 

e things kept in_store for him yin the kingdom of God. 
In this way, to magnify the superiority of the divine order and 
to place under its sanction ‘fre secular authority even in respect 
of things corresponding m the latter’s own sphere, Augustine 
undermined the importance of the secular authority and thereby 
developed a somewhat pessimistic attitude towards the earthly 
order in ug far as he remained convinced to the end of its 
natural inability to secure the supreme good in human life. 

St Thomas Aquinas put an end to this Augustinian tradition 
that dominated the Christian thought for centuries. Since to 
him the triumph of faith did not imply a crass_denial of the 
aid of reason he refused to deny the secular order its due honovf — 
and dignity and so he sought: to validate the secular society 
strictly from a secular point of view and this is where he made 
the best use of his. knowledge of Aristotle. Thus to hit 


society is not ‘a result of ‘the original sin of man; it has rathet 


emerged out of the natural social instincts of man. Human 
society has come. into being because man is designed by nature 
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admits, at the same time. that God’s existence may as well be 
established by faith and just because there may be a . ais 
phical explanation of God’s existence strictly in terms ‘ argu- 
ments supported by reason, faith does not become a ogether 
unnecessary for it can, indeed, be a very convenient means of 
convincing the ignorant, the young and also those who have 
not the leisure to learn philosophy. Thus faith is important, 
but as much important is philosophy, or, in other words, there 
it is with this temper that Aquinas treats the political questions, 
Until St. Thomas Aquinas, Christian attitude to political 
society had been nurtured by = — carr Apri 
0). St. Augustine e of two_worlds— civi 
ate, ti earthly oy and the civitas dei, the city of God 
The former, to Augustine, was the society of the impious—a 
society marked by a love of self and crude lust for power 
and the latter a heavenly city ruled by divine providence and 
permeated by an unmixed love of God. The earthly city 
came into being only as a result of the Fall of Man and its 
rulers were meant to provide an artificial corrective to sin. 
Thus to Augustine the earthly political society was incapable 
‘of securing true justice and perfect bliss for man. These were 
the things kept in store for him y in the kingdom of God. 
In this way, to magnify the superiority of the divine order and 
to place under its sanction fe secular authority even in respect 
of things corresponding ro the latter’s own sphere, Augustine 
undermined the importance of the secular authority and thereby 
developed a somewhat pessimistic attitude towards the earthly 
order in as far as he remained convinced to the end of its 
natural inability to secure the supreme good in human life. 
St Thomas Aquinas put an end to this Augustinian tradition 
that dominated the Christian thought for centuries. Since tc 
him the triumph of faith did not imply a crass denial of th 
aid of reason he refused to deny the secular order its due honovf 
and dignity and so he sought to validate the secular society 
strictly from a secular point of view and this is where he made 
val mig ms of oe knowledge of Aristotle. Thus to hil 
Society 1s not 'a result of the original sin of man ; it has rathet 
emer ed_out_of the natural: social. instincts of man. Human 
society has come. into being because man is designed by nature 
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to live in community, because man is by nature a 
political animai. And Aquinas’s celestial fervour never leads 
him to ignore the importance of this society that works under 
the authority of a temporal ruler. He is convinced that a trul 
human life is impossible for man : 


eee unless he lives mS & member 
of a political society that aims at securing to him a good life 


social and 


to make room for the overriding 
authority of the Church. This departure, however, does not 


mean for Aquinas an abandonment of what he has drawn from 
Aristotle and he never feels that for this his final position 
suffers from any self-contradiction. Indeed, Aquinas only seeks 
to correct Aristotle by his Christian faith just because, in his 
opinion, the Aristotelian theory gives only an incomplete picture. 
And he effects this correction with g remarkable ease because 
of his fundamental belief that reason and faith, after all, can be 
well reconciled. 

Thus having accepted the Aristotelian position about the 
origin and end of political society Aquinas further contends that: 
although the temporal authority secures a good life to man, 
. Securing the whole of this good. life, indeed, lies beyond its 

competence. Because temporal happiness does not indicate the 
fullest happiness. For his perfect happiness man must have 
salvation and eternal blessedness which ers essentially matters 
of the spiritual world ; or, in other words, beyond the attainment 
of & good life on earth there is a higher end that consists in the 
attainment of man’s eternal good in a future life and this is a 
thing which the temporal authority can hardly secure. To 
secure this ultimate good a social organisation qualitatively 
different from the secular organisation is necessary and the 
Church armed with its spiritual authority represents that organis- 
ation, Thus there must be for man two kinds of authority— 
One stemming from the state and the other stemming from the 
Church both of which are necessary for man’s further advance- 
Ment and hence the relation between the two should not be 
that of antagonism but only one of complementarity. The 
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secular authority does a part of the work for the papal autho. 
e is capable of bringing it to final 


rity although the latter alon t 
effition. Thus to exalt the position of the Pope Aquinas does 
not altogether discard the importance of the king although, jp 


view of the superior nature of the job done by the former, he 
considers it as just the right thing to make the secular master 
subordinate to the Church. 
Aquinas seeks to strengthen 
analysis of law. He recognises 


this position by means of his 
the need and importance of the 
positive law of the state, that is, of rules actually promulgated 
by a sovereign secular power in the political society. But, then, 
he refuses to attribute ultimate sovereignty to this law of ihe 
state. To him Jaw is not what can be found working only in 
the context of the state. He looks at law against the back- 
ground of the entire universe and detects a hierarchy of law 
within which the law of the state seems to be holding only 
a subordinate position. Thus Aquinas speaks of four kinds of 
law: eternal law, natural law, divine law and human law. 
Eternal law represents divine wisdom directing all actions and 
movements of the universe. God first conceived of the uni- 
verse in his mind and then gave shape to this idea on the basis 
of a system of eternal laws. These eternal rules of the universe 
ure only under the knowledge and direct control of God 
who himself is infinite and eternal; the finite mind of man 
naturally cannot fully comprehend them. Yet man recognises 
this eternal law hidden in the mind of God and tends to submit 
to it just by virtue of the working of natural law. The source 
of this natural law is man’s own conscience or reason that com- 
municates to him the divine reason 2s embodied in eternal law 
and enables him to act in conformity with the latter. It is 
with the aid of this natural law resulting from reason immanen! 
earn at dah prs Pai what he ought: to do and 
God. But natural law, h rag i ie gel coal 
communicatin t » however, is not the only means of 
g to man the eternal rules of the universe a 
designed by God. Sometimes the divine purposes are commv- 
cies to man through direct revelation and this is what: 
i atti ceccieeees cn pupae 
ions in the Old and New Testaments 


ee 


and also any direct visions to saints. To comprehend this divine 
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Human law, however, does not Mean a mere command arbitra- 
rly made by man. A command becomes law only when it is 


in strict conformity with some rule of reason. In other words 
bf 
human law has to be taken as com 


plementary to natural Jaw 
and, therefore, must have behind it the Sanction of reason. That 


is to say, within its own sphere human law is not supreme; it 
must accept its subordination to the eternal law of God. It is 
further limited in as far as it is excluded from the sphere ruled 
by divine law. Yet human law has a distinct character of its 
own in as far as it is Positive, that is, it is deliberately made 
by a whole people or by a public personage who has care of the 
whole people and, further, it must be duly promulgated. 

It thus appears that while Aquinas earmarks a separate 
sphere of action for the secular ruler he, however, subjects him 
to the final authority of the Church. His whole thesis moves 
on the basis of the assumption that man has two basic ends. 
His natural end consists in the preservation and attainment of 
temporal happiness. It is the goal of the civil ruler to look 
after this secular end by means of an organised system of 
positive law. But, then, over and above this end, there is also 
a supernatural end that consists in the salvation of his soul and 


a 





the enjoyment of eternal bliss. The secular authority and, for 
that matter, its instrument of positive law, by their very nature, 
ar€ totally incapable of realising this end. This is a sphere to 
be regulated by divine law to administer which what is needed 
( & separate authority, the Church and, therefore, the Church 
must be accorded an overriding authority over the secular 
Masters. St. Thomas Aquinas thus attempts at a synthesis 25 
tween Aristotelianism and Christian theology. To him tempor 

happiness is important and it should be the task of the state 


fo strive for it Aquinas thus embraces the Aristotelian end. 
eee ee 
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But, then, to him it is not an end in itself; it is subordinate 
to a higher spiritual end consisting in the attainment of eternal 
blessedness which the Church alone is able to secure for man, 
Thus the state, although nat a powerless and a useless organisa. 
tion, is ultimately subordinated to the Church. In other words, 
the job of the secular ruler is that of a ship’s carpenter_whose 
main duty is to keep the ship in good working condition While 
on voyage, while the role of the Church is that of the pilot 


~—, 


who alone can steer the ship to its destination. Both are im- 
a re ess: 


Pe 


Mant and necessary, but the latter, of course, has a higher 
responsibility and, therefore, a superior authority. 


By Aquinas’s time the Church, as we have seen earlier, had 
ceased to be merely a spiritual organisation. As the largest 
landowner much too enmeshed in the feudal interest it could 
no longer afford to be a sheer salesman of other-worldly ideas. 
Of course, it had to harp on the spiritual side of human life for 
on it alone rested the entire logic of its ultimate superiority 
over others in the society. But for this it could not mow depict 
the secular aspects of human life ss mean and unimportant 
as it had done in the past since that would make its position 
highly self-contradictory; nothing, after all, could be more 
inconsistent for o spiritual caretaker than to speak of the lofty 
glories of spiritual life and yet to constantly run after the worldly 
interests. Again, since the Church was now engaged in a bitter 
struggle with the royal powers for establishing itself as the 
final political arbiter over society it felt the need of granting 
recognition to political authority on its own terms for it increas 
ingly came to realise that secular weapons were no less important 
than spiritual weapons for decisively winning this secular battle. 
In a word, now wan the time when looking up to God alone and 
explaining everything in the light of his grace would not do; 
a down to earth had to be seriously taken into account 

This changing mood of the Church is well reflected in thé 
writings of St. Thomas Aquinas. He recognises « natutél 
necessity of secular authority and, to establish its importanc: 
does mot unnecessarily glorify the divine prace. Of course, 
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pis final conclusion, he remains a loyal bel; 
put subject the secular authority to ie Le hee 
in the age his conviction that although the secular masters 
are quite a le to bring moral good to man they cannot, after 
all, secure his supreme good—the good consisting in an eternal 
happiness that can bloom alone under the care of the Church. 
In this way Aquinas works out a synthesis that provides a 
philosophical support to Christian theology and this is why he 
has been regarded as the greatest of Scholastic philosophers. 
His influence a5 a philosopher in the Catholic world has been 
immense ; indeed, every Catholic wishing to treat his religion 
philosophically has taken Aquinas as an irrefutable authority. 
To a student of western political thought, however, St. 
Thomas Aquinas is of interest for a different reason. As a 
political thinker he is important because he was the first medi- 
aeval writer to produce a theory of the state. It is a theory of 
the state relatively free from the traditional mediaeval style of 
spiritualising politics. Thus Aquinas discards the assumptions 
about the divine origin and about the divine right of civil rulers. 
He explains the origin of political society in the context of man’s 
natural urge for sociability. In other words, the state to him, 
ax to Aristotle, is a natural institution. But it is a moral insti- 
tution as well. To him the goal of the state is to secure temporal 
happiness to man and to make him as far an possible a better 
being within the boundaries of his mundane sphere. Thus, 
according to Aquinas, the authority to rule the society is con- 
ditioned strictly by a moral purpose. He binds the secular 
ruler with a moral responsibility and, like Aristotle again, 
emphasises the moral grounds of political obligation. It is in view 
of these moral grounds that Aquinas advises every Christian 
subject to render obedience to the secular power. Yet Aquinas 
is different from Aristotle. Aristotle attributes moral authority 
to the state only to make it absolute and omnipotent. To him 
the moralising influence of the state has no limit > its task is 
not merely to regulate the external actions of man in order to 
help him achieve his morak development but rather to. stretch 
its hands of control to the farthest extent for moulding the 
very character of its subjects. Aquinas, on the contrary, €nvic 
Sages the theory of a limited state. He affixes for the secular 
authority just a limited moral goal; its function, he stresses, 
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has to be kept confined to regulation of only the external actions 
of man. He believes that the secular power is incapable of 
helping, man achieve his perfect happiness which being essentially 
a spiritual good can be secured only under the direction of the 
divine law and this is where the Church comes in. 

Thus Aquinas puts limits around the authority of the 
secular master and thereby foreshadows the modern theories of 
limited state and of limited and conditional political obligation, 
But he develops this theory strictly from a spiritual point of 
view. Admitting the value and validity of secular society he 
moves forward and puts his ultimate faith on the competence 
and eXcellence of the divine society. He frankly recognises the 
need of positive human law, but. then, subjects it to Natural 
law and divine law. And while Maintaining all this he falls g 
victim to the assumption—an assumption that appears highly 
questionable to the modern mind—that secular society: does not 
at all lose its secular character even after it is placed under the 
overriding authority of the divine order and this is where he 
remains essentially mediaeval in his attitude. Thus Aquinas’s 
political ideas, although revealing touches of » modern temper, 
ultimately end with a typical mediaeval fervour. 


iil 


Aquinas, the theologian could not finally triumph over 
Aquinas, the Philosopher. For his commitment to the papa- 
list cause he could only half-swallow Aristotle: The fullest use 
of Aristotle and that, too, for 2 totally different cause could be 
found about sixty years later in the Writings of Marsiglio of 


Padua (1275-1343), a great secularist writer of the 14th century. 


Ever since the last quarter of 11th century when there occurred 
a head-on collision between the Pope and the Emperor the 


had been relentlessly 


! Pion the supremacy of civil rulers- 
But, until 14th century, they were all on the defensive. Since 


it was impossible for them to deny outright the divine origin 
and character of the authority of the Church the theoretical cases 
made out by them were hardly as strong ag to hold out a colossal 
threat to the papal power. In other words, although they wet 
fighting for e secularist Cause their point of view being stil 
under the Stupefying influence of theology had not been fully 


sharpening their pen to cham 
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secularised. Marsiglio of Padua brought a clear breakthrough 
jn this erstwhile tradition. He was the first mediaeval thinker 
who vindicated secular authority strictly on secular grounds 
hitting hard at the so-called papal paramountcy with distinctly 
secular weapons and thereby put an end to the rather defeatist 
mood that so long had eclipsed all secularist writings. 

That Marsiglio could bring a wind of change in the world 
of mediaeval ideas by thus demonstrating a thoroughly secular 
temper should not, however, be treated as only a matter of his 
personal quality and calibre. He could set in new directions in 
mediaeval writings just because “by his time the temper of 


European society had considerably changed. Indeed, he could 
so strongly challenge the authority of the Church only because, 


by that time, the Church had fallen into discredit in the eyes of 
many. The glaring contrast between the theory preached and 
the practice followed by the Church had only been adding to 
its il repute. The Church had all along been emphasising an 
austere and ascetic life as the goal of the clergy and posing 
itself to be a noble guardian of the poor. But, in actual practice, 
it had been madly racing for wealth and giving indulgence to 
the clergy to lead a life of luxury. Its greed for power and 
wealth had, indeed, reached such a fantastic height that many 
of the believers even began looking at it with contempt. 
Moreover, it was getting more and more visible how ihe 
Church, for its greed for power and wealth, was increasingly 
interfering in the internal affairs of political rulers, thereby dis- 
turbing the peace of Europe. All this tended to turn a large 
section of people rather hostile to the Church, bringing them 
naturally much closer under the umbrella of the secular masters. 
But the more important reason, however, lay not in these per- 
verse gestures of the Church but rather deeper in the very root 
of society which was about to undergo a radical change. The_ 


feudal -society on_which comfortably grew the enormous autho- 


rity of the Church had now entered a new phase of development 
with the emergence of a new social class that signified the 


beginning of.a process of a historic social_change._ Marsiglio . 
Political ideas can be understood well in this perspective since 
these are nothing but a reflection of what was happening in the 
Society of his time. Hence to study Marsiglio’s ideas it is first 
Necessary to have a look at his contemporary society. 
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The European feudal society in the early Middle Ages wa 
essentially a static society. The Church and the nobility that 
owned most of the wealth tended to hoard their fortune. They 
were hardly interested in a further investment of their wealt, 
nor had they any opportunity for such investment. Wealth in 
the early mediaeval society remained mostly idle, inactive ang 
unproductive. This was mainly because of the absence of any 


appreciable trade and commerce. Trade and commerce did no, 
develop for several reasons. In the first_place, the barbarian 
settlers had virtually o0 background of trading activities, 
Secondly, the feudal society that grew in Europe in the after. 
‘math of barbarian settlement was oon an ime of 
consumption. Every feudal village was almost a self-sufficient 
Gi canisnas ae what its inhabitants needed and whatever 
few things it could not produce on its own was collected by jt 
by means of exchange of goods at the local weekly markets, 
This naturally gave no impetus for the development of trade 
and commerce. Trading was also difficult because of extremely 
poor communications, utter lack of sécurity, absence of a uni- 
form standard of money and variation in weights and measures 
from place ta - place. 

But the Crusades that began in 1095 and intermittently went 
on til 1291 brought about. 2 remarkable change in European 
society as under their impact trade and commerce made great 
strides in Europe. The Crusaders going over to the East to 
fight for the Holy Land -came in contact with many commodi- 
ties they had not seen or used before and when they brought 
these experiences to their native lands their people suddenly felt 
@ great urge to have these goods, creating thus a market at 
home. for foreign goods. This demand for foreign goods gra- 
dually led to continuously expanding trade and commerce. 
Further, the Crusaders, in course of their holy war, were able to 
wrest control over the Mediterranean route from the hands of 
the Moslems which began to serve as the most important trade 
route between East and West. Although trade with the outside 
world was thus greatly facilitated by the European control over 
Lgl eae and the Italian cities like Venice, Genoa, Naples: 

_and others made great commercial gains out of this 
pe , ye trade generally, in the initial phase, = 
y altected by the lack of a developed transport SY 
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gem. SO, at the beginning. of this changing era, internal trade 
and commerce was mostly carried on through the periodic fairs 
that now began to be regularly held in the important towns of 
furope. These trading towns during the time of the fair used 
to hum with commercial activities. Here many a merchant 
assembled buying and selling goods and making substantial 
monetary transactions, since goods were no longer exchanged us 
jn early times but were bought and sold in terms of money. 
The use of money, of course, gave greater impetus to trade 
and the expansion of trade, on its part, led to increasing money 
transactions. Jn this way, after 12th century, signs of a simple 
economy centring around self-sufficient villages were fast fading 
out from -the face of European society ; it was now distinctly a 
money economy steadily expanding itself in the context of a 
world of expanding trade. aa — 

The growth of trade and commerce had a profound impact 
om the character of society. Increasing trading activities resul- 
ted in a fast growth of towns inhabited by the rising merchant 
‘dass, the budding bourgeoisie. The feudal economy thriving 
‘on land was bound to be a static economy since the landed 
wealth could not, after ail, be expanded beyond a fixed limit. 
But sow in the urban centres a dynamic economy was taking 
shape. To improve trade new types of goods had to be pro- 
duced and hence there sprang up in the towns industrial cen- 
tres engaged in dynamic economic operations. All this brought 
to the emerging bourgeoisie a new type of wealth—the money 
wealth which being active, live and fluid way more a potent 
instrument of influence than the landed wealth. Thus the new 
class posed a threat to the erstwhile power arrangement of the 
feudal society and, indeed, it could not but be ut odds with the 
rigid feudal frame since that was hardly contributory to its own 
jnterests. For the trading townspeople freedom was vitally 
necessary and naturally they were impatient of the fixed feudal 
restrictions. Further, they wanted freedom of land which the 
feudal society could hardly give them. In the context of 
their dynatnic economic activities they wanted to treat land as 
a freely saleable commodity—an attitude totally incompatible 
with the feudal system of landholding. Again, they found 
feudal justice very much inadequate for combating the problems 
emerging in the new atmosphere. Further, security and order 
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i vithout it, jt 
: the new class since, Vv » it Wag 
an urgent necessity to 
iripeeaibteat Oe them to develop trade and caine But the. 
feudal lords were seldom able to provide the ae 4 Prote.. 
tion. Moreover, in most cases, the feudal masters did the very. 


: Jundered the trading to : 
opposite ; the ma eo Weck, eibied the he 
In the eS oe here marked by the growth 
of its decline. The new atmosphere \ of | 

f economy and the emergence of a new class were 

a a. very strength of the feudal order. Naturally, j, 
i midst of this challenge against the feudal gee the Church, | 
theerstwhile vanguard of the feudal system, could no longer 
remain as powerful na before. Its power began fast dwind. | 
ling and hence it was only natural that on the uMvoreliss) Plane 
voices would now be heard attacking its authority. Again, 
with the emergence of the merchant class, there slowly started 
a change in the existing political alignment. The rising bour- 
geoisie in its struggle against the feudal order turned more and 
more to the royal power and the latter also found its association 
with the new class quite advantageous for itself. The king 
could now get from the new class whatever money he needed 
and with this money he could now build up a paid army that 
would lessen his dependence on the feudal lords for military 
help. Moreover, it was evident to the king that the more and 
more trade and commerce developed the more and more his 
treasury would be augmented. The feudal lords so long had 
been giving him mainly services. But the new Class would give 
him money by way of: gifts and loans; moreover, he could 
also have plenty of that by imposing regular money taxes on 
the prospering merchant class. Thus the king leaned more and 
more to the new class and the latter also found it highly re- 
warding to rely on the royal support, for they knew that the 
Protection they badly needed for the development of their trade 
and industry could be best Provided by the central authority 
of the king. In the context of this new alignment the Church 
was made much weaker. Society would no Jonger like to live 





All this, of course, did not happen all of a ‘Sudden. It 
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took Europe several hundred years to work out things on lines 
narrated above. Indeed, the bourgeoisie could be assertive only 
by the end of the 15th century when there came about sharp 
decline in European feudalism. But, by the beginning of the- 
14th century, signs of impending change in this direction were 
already visible and Marsiglio was thundering his eloquent secula- 
rist protest just because he was in the midst of this. He could 
venture to deny the Church the authority it had been enjoying 
for centuries and magnify the authority of secular masters just 
because his society was mentally ready to listen to this kind of 
argument. 

In his famous work The Defender of Peace published in 1324, 
which was probably written by Marsiglio of Padua jointly with 
John of Ji andun but which more reflected the mind of the former, 
one notices 4 very genuine attempt to deal with pure politics. 
It is pure politics because it seeks to liberate the authority of the 
state from its erstwhile servitude to the paramount authority of 
the Church and to justify it strictly on secular considerations. 
To embark on this pure. politics Marsiglio felt it necessary to 
destroy the myth about Church’s competence to Jord it over poli- 
tical masters and to initiate a climate of opinion where the Pope 
would no longer be treated as a demigod too high to be taken 
at par with the ordinary mortals around. Thus Marsiglio aot 
only developed a secular theory of the state but also supple- 
mented it by his doctrine of the Church. To understand well 
the character of his political ideas it is, therefore, necessary to 
know how in his theory of the Church Marsiglio sought to 
discard the existing practice of extending an awesome reverence 
to the Church and set the trend of despiritualising the political 
realities around. 

Marsiglio was, of course, a secularist, but, being not fully 
immune from mediaeval influences, he could not afford to be 
un atheist, He thus did not defy religion, but_enly wanted to 
limit its sphere. He accepted God, was ready to obey the 
Scriptures and did not, of course, dismiss the Church aos an 
organisation of ao use in social life. But since to him politics 
was entirely m secular affair he was determined to stop Church’s 
intrusion within the political sphere That is why he refused 
to acknowledge the all-pervasive authority of the Church and 
with this end in view sought to revise the existing ideas about 
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the nature, organisation and functions of the Church. Accop. 
ding to SANTEDio, the Church does not mean a MEIC Coterie 
of clergy; it actually represents the entire body of Christian 
believers who, therefore, are the real ‘Samer of whateve; 
authority the Church may enjoy. Marsiglio thus Tefuses to 
divinise the authority of the Church by rejecting the tradition 
practice of linking it to the supreme authority of God ang 
instead, rests it om a popular base. Quite in conformity With 
this premise, he further proposes a general church council com. 
prising both secular and ecclesiastical delegates that alone wil 
have the right of appointing bishops and priests. On thig 
arrangement the Pope would cease to monopolise the power of 
appointment within the Church and his own appointment woulg 
depend an the choice exercised by this council which would 
even have the power of deposing him. Marsiglio thus is jg 
favour of taking away the extraordinary powers and privileges 
of the Pope and asserts that the Pope is just one among other 
bishops having no special claim to authority. He further argues 
that the pre-eminent position the Pope of Rome had so long 
enjoyed has hardly behind if any divine sanction. The whole 
question, according to him, has to be treated in its proper his- 
torical context. Rome being the traditional seat of papacy, 
the Popes had always taken advantage of the strategic position 
of Rome to create a comfortable base of their sovereignty au 
gradually by means of a ruthless process of usurping others’ 
jurisdictions they have been able to establish their invincible 
authority in matters both within and outside the Church. 
Again, Marsiglio acknowledges the spiritual functions of 
the Church, taking it to be the healer of souls. But then, to 
him, this healer can neVer claim to be a coercive ruler. That 
18 to say, the Church will, of course, look after the spiritual side 
of human life in the context of the divine law flowing from the 
Scriptures, but, in case of any human failine to stead up 8 
the demands of spiritual life, the Church has no right to ini 
—— men Of spiritual life, the Church has no right to inflict 


any penalty. Violations of divine law would be punished ofl 
in the neat world. Thus in the administration of spit 
ae the Church would have no coercive authority and 2 
Ped on of ane specific matter in this sphere it eve 
eee accept its subordination to the of 
T must have the right to declare 2 particular heres) | 
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to be a civil offence to be met by necessary penalties, if it so 
nds that such kind of heresy is injurious to the welfare of the 
state. ‘The Church is not only thus denied a coercive authori 
in spiritual matters but is also sought to be kept far off ce 
secular sphere. Marsiglio restricts the functions of the Church 
strictly to_the preaching and teaching of God’s word and to 
the administration of sacraments. It should have no ambition 
for secular rule and property. It has no right to meddle in 
matters of politics, nor can it claim to be a caretaker of the 
authority of secular masters by invoking the so-called divine 
sanctions. for the Scriptures do not contain such sanctions and 
also the secular power, by its very nature, is hardly amenable 
to a spiritual vindication. Again, the clergy should be commit- 
ted to the ideal of poverty and plain living. The property of the 
Church should never be more than what is enough to meet its 
bare necessities. But since the Church, forgetting all this, has 
persistently run after temporal power and property and has 
unsparingly tried to heighten its coercive authority there has 
been, according to Méarsiglio, so much breach of peace and 
order in his contemporary society. This peace and order may 
be restored only by facilitating an independent authority of ihe 
secular masters for they alone are capable of securing these 
things for men. To piace this defender of peace in the proper 
perspective Marsiglio turns his attention to the nature and 
organisation of secular power and, as a result, emerges his 
theory of the state. 

Marsiglio’s theory of the state is based on premises derived 
from Aristotle. Like Aristotle, he views the state as a natural 
institution and attributes a moral purpose to its activities. Thus 
he argues that the state springs from the gregarious nature of 
man and that its aim is to secure things necessary for the attain- 
ment of good life. He is aware that the conditions of this good. 
life may very well be conceived in two different perspectives— 
one secular and the other spiritual. That is, good life may be 
taken to be essentially a matter of our mundane life or it may 
be visualised against the background of an eternal life marked 
by supernatural qualities. But, then, Marsiglio refuses fo re- 
late the idea of good life to the second perspective for_he- 
believes that no one has ever been able to state clearly what 


this eternal life is, nor is it among the thin which ext manifest 
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in themselves. Thus, unlike Aquinas, _Marsiglio deems it up. 
‘necessary to revise Aristotle in order to reconcile his ideas with 
the mediaeval theological temper. He rather follows Aristotle 
to the end and provides purely a secular interpretation of th, 
state’s moral goal. Again, like Aristotle, Marsiglio views the 
State as a natural whole composed of parts whose function, 
combine for the attainment of good hie. Thus he Argues that 
the various things needed for securing the good life may j, 
provided by different classes of people and, accordingly, like 
Aristotle, he identifies six classes of people in the society 
husbandmen, artisans, warriors, fiscal officials, priests and the 
ruling class (the pars principans). In this way, he accepts. 
after Aristotle, a functional division of society and justifies thi, 
division in terms of a moral necessity. Further, like Aristotle, 


Marsiglio accepts a_sixfold classification of governments clearly 
using the Aristotelian yardstick. Thus, according to him, 
governments ruling in the interest of the subjects may be 
monarchy, aristocracy or polity and the corresponding per. 
verted forms are tyranny, oligarchy or democracy where the 
government serves the ruler’s interest and not that of the ruled, 
So far Marsiglio is in perfect agreement with Aristotle. 

Yet he has his points of departure from Aristotle. This 
difference, however, is not caused, as in case of Aquinas, by | 
the need to dovetail Aristotelianism to religious faith but rather 
by a sincere urge to extend the frontiers of the Aristotelian doc- 
trine in order to make it more sound. Thus while to Aristotle 
& government is good when it cares for the good life of the 
subjects Marsiglio moves one step further and argues that to 
be good a ruler must not only look after the common interest 
leading to the good life of the citizens but must as well rule 


in accordance with the will of the latter Indeed, fixing good | 


life as the goal of political authority may not necessarily give 


it a popular base ; the political sovereign may very well indulge 


in anti-people activities posing them to be instrumental to the | 


realisation of good life. Marsiglio seeks to fill this gap in Aris 


totle’s theory by the qualifying proviso that « good government 


must function in accordance with the w; iS 
will of the le, This | 

sn on the part of Marsiglio to rest political =o on 

Popular consent naturally follows from his general position. ! 


Since he has rejected the divine Tight of authority he is led, by 
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jogical necessity, to identify some secular source of authority 
and it is in consent that he finds this source. The ruler’s bower 
would reflect the will of the people and thus his rule will never 
be absolute. 

This limited power of the political sovereign is further re- 
flected in Marsiglio’s theory of law. Marsiglio’s definition of 
law gives him a unique position among the mediaeval writers 
who all were hesitant about admitting the positivist foundation 
of Jaw by identifying a coercive element in it. He defines law 
in a positive and a formal way by taking it to be the coercive 
command of the legislator enforceable in courts. Thus to Mar- 
siglio human law is decidedly human having no link or loyalty 
to natural law or divine law ; it is the deliberate creation of a 
determinate body with the backing of a very much visible en- 
forcing authority. But, then, those who make or enforce it are 
not its real source. The real source of the authority of law is 
the people who alone possess the ultimate sovereign power and 
fo whom the ruling authority must in any case remain sub- 
ordinate. Of course, the ruling authority would function freely 
within its own sphere, but it must remain finally accountable to 
the people. The people, Marsiglio remains convinced to the 
end, are not unfit for holding the sovereign power. Although 
only a few have the competence to make wise laws every indi- 
vidual can at least be a proper judge of the law. Thus people 
may not themselves actually make laws but yet they may remain 
as the ultimate source of law by delegating the power of legis- 
lation to some individual or group. 





Marsiglio’s ideas marked the end of an alliance between reli- 
gious and political thought that dominated the European 
intellectual climate for about a thousand years. It was at his 
hands that European political thinking, for the first time, achie- 
ved clearly a secular content and, in that respect, he was, of 
- sourse, the forerunner of modern politics in Europe. It was, 
indeed, no small contribution. Secondly, while providing a 
: secular foundation to the authority of the state he was no less 
_ interested in the operational aspect of this authority. That is 
| Why he sought to give a positivist explanation of law, taking 
_ Coercion as its very essence, for he felt that through this kind of 
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law alone the authority of the state might ae — Itselg. 
Marsiglio thus not only established the power “4 1€ State 
against the parallel claims of the Church but also BUBB Esteg 
means for concretising this powef. By doing this he, indeeg, 
drew the outline of a thesis fully elaborated about two hundreg | 
and fifty years later in the writings of Jean Bodin. Thirdly, an 
undercurrent of democratic temper runs through the entire 
theory of Marsiglio. To him the power of either the king or the 
Church ultimately rests on the will of the people. As Tegards 
the Church, he suggests the formation of a general Council en. 
trusted with the power of appointing bishops and iy, Case of 
Political rule he is more in favour of an elected authority who 
must remain accountable to the entire community, Cf Course, 
he does not fully elaborate what exactly will be the structure of 
the democratic political organisation which he so much empha. | 
sises. But what is at least clear is that, according to him, secular | 
Power can scarcely be durable and effective unless it is legiti- | 
mised through popular approval. ‘This valuable Message of | 
Marsiglio transmitted across very many generations ultimately 
gave birth to the modern democratic theory of authority, 
Although, in respect of ail this, Marsiglio of Padua looks very 
much modem in his general outlook yet he could not totally 
abdicate mediaeval influences. Thus although he was deter- 
mined to restrict the functions of the Church and deny it any 


uld not totally deny its role in 


Secularise man’ 
a kind of man who would 


sy of looking up at all to 
TOCess_of isation only h ds_of 
Marsiglio ; jt Was_only half-done at the hands & 
shed os Machiavelli who | was left 
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that believers were, 
first and foremost, Christians and, therefore, irrespective of 
differences in respect of their race and territory, they were all 
brethren living in the one world under the care of the Church. 
The Church was quite eager to nurse this myth since it would 
help it much in maintaining its Omnipotent authority. But with 
a great spurt in trade and commerce this myth was bound to 
explode. (A merchant sailing om the seas far away from his 
homeland, visiting various parts of the world to buy and sell 
commodities, facing in his business keen competition with others 
hailing from different regions and enjoying protection from his 
king whenever he felt physically insecure in his enterprises would 
naturally think more of his own native land where he would - 
have to carry the wealth he had procured, of the king of his 
territory on whose protection he very much counted and of his 
own people whose demand for goods and whose taste and con- 
sumption habits had not a little bearing cn his business success- 
And it is out of this awareness that there gradually grew strong 
national feelin 


g. This national feeling coupled with an increas- 
m 


8 realisation on the part of the new class that a strong central 


' Scular authority was best fitted to their own interests led to a 
d 


Steady growth of nation States, and Europe now began fast dis- 
Niitegrating into separate entities, each taking pride in its nationat 
Monarchy, national language and literature, national achieve- 
MEhis, national economy and national frontiers.) The growth 
of nationalism meant a sad loss of prestige and authority for 
the Catholic Church. It could no longer hope to keep the whole 
6 
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er its sway by means of the magic of religion 
This erosion of the authority of the Catholic Church in the facg 
of nationalist challenge was finally nakedly exposed in the Re. 

t'of 16th century that gave the Pope of 


formation movemen t 
Rome the deadliest blow from which the latter was never able 


to recover. 
the merchant class bent on expanding production 


Meanwhile, ; 
for their own interests brought about a major change in the 
erstwhile mode of production. The mediaeval craftsmen were 


small-scale producers ; with their meagre resources and a limited 
demand for the goods they produced they were naturally in. 
capable of bringing any large-scale improvement in their 
enterprises. But now the resourceful merchant brought the 
craftsmen around him. He would give them raw materials ang 
tools, pay them as little as possible for their labour and sell. 
the finished goods for 33 high a price a8 possible. This meant 


that the merchant in his new role of a manufacturer paid the 


actual worker for only u part of his labour he gave toward 


production and reaped great profits by means of appropriating 
the surplus labour. The sum invested by him in the work of 
the craftsmen: was his capital which was bringing to him profit 
by way of surplus value. Thus the capitalist mode of production 
essentially based on the appropriation of surplus value gradually 
came to be a salient feature of European economy. 

To facilitate this capitalist mode of production the bourgeoisie 
now needed cheaper raw materials and improved production 
techniques so that with better and cheaper finished products | 
they could compete successfully with their rivals. In the con- 

_ text of these primary economic necessities, needs were urgently 
felt to have a decisive conquest over nature and to have af 
accurate knowledge about the laws of nature. Hence the whole 
of Europe was now agog with quest, energy and adventure- 
someness. Tremendous activity was now visible in different 
directions. The use of compass was learnt and there was greal 
improvement in the art of navigation. People set out their 
voyages to discover unknown lands. In 1492 Columbus dis- 
covered America, in 1497-98 Vasco da Gama sailed round thé 
Cape of Good Hope and in 1519 man’s first journey round te 
world _was_m under the leadership of the Portuguese © 

‘plorer Magellan. In 1450 Gutenberg invented the printing pres 


of Europe und 
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which had a revolutionary effect in as far as it enabled a speedy 
fransmission of ideas. Jn_1530 Copernicus made his great dis- 
covery that the sun is the centre of the planetary universe. 
People now began to have a scientific and secular vision of the 
world defying the influence of the so-called mediacval cosmo. 
graphy and gradually became more interested in things of the 
earth rathcr than in things of the world beyond. They looked 
pack’to their pagan past by means of a revival of Greek learn- 
ing. In science, art, culture, sculpture and music and, indeed, 
in all other creative fields, there now set in a humanistic trend 
fully liberated from the theological attitude to life that was well 
nursed throughout the Middle Ages. In short, now came about 
a revolutionary change in the entire intellectual climate—a 
change historians have characterised as the European Renais- 
sance. It was with this Renaissance in the background that 
modern Europe began its journey in course of which there 
emerged very many brands of political ideas to meet the chan- 
ging needs of & modern society and in subsequent chapters we 
shall see how some of the most important of these varieties of 
western political ideas evolved under the impact of their corres- 
‘ponding social forces. 


CHAPTER 4 
THE ONWARD JOURNEY 


From Machiavelli to Bodin 


The Renaissance first bloomed in Italy where throughout the 
15th century its finest fruits were manifest in diverse branche. 
of creative thinking. This intellectua} movement, however, was 
not left confined within the frontiers of the Italian peninsuy, 
Very soon it spread to the, north and west—in fact, to almost 
every country of western Eutope—although it — Significantly 
varicd in content from country to country. Despite Variation 
in its outward manifestation in different countries ot Europe, 
this vigorous intellectual movement, on- the whole, revealed 
certain common characteristics in view of which historians have 
had ample justification in calling it the European Renaissance. 
The European Renaissance, however, was not just a chance 
event—a mere product of the whim of history. True, the fall 
of Constantinople at the hands of the Turks in 1453 led toa 
large exodus of Greek scholars together with their stores of 
ancient manuscripts far westward into Mediterranean Europe 
which, no doubt, accelerated the process of awakening that had 
already begun in Italy. But it ‘is only too naive to causally 
relate the emergence of European Renaissance to the fall of 
Constantinople. Even without what had happened after the fall 
of Constantinople the Renaissance surely would have set in by | 
that time. The fabulous intellectual activity marking the Euro- | 
pean Renaissance was actually necessitated by the changing 
Social forces leading to the decline of the feudal order and the 
emergence of the bourgeoisie—a new class trying for its dom 
nance in European society, The Renaissance was essentially 4 


bourgeois ethos—a kind of intellectual climate best suited 
the needs of a completely new mode i 


the basis of which a new society was 
The economic revolution brought about by the bourgeois 
required for its survival anq Success a new set of conditiom™ 
and a new set of values, The unlimited possibilities centrité 
round the development of commerce and industry for whi 
the bourgeoisie put in their entire energy and resources natural!) 
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called for continuous exploration and expansion, and this meant 
a total break with the erstwhile attitude to life. A timid sub- 
mission to the state order of feudal society was now replaced 
by a courageous defiance of all natural and artificial barriers. 
The littleness of man appearing so real in the context of super- 
natural glories throughout the Middle Ages was now discarded 
as an illusion. In other words, the rising bourgeoisie, to assert 
their authority and to ensure their economic progress, needed 
a new image of man—a man brave and self-confident who 
would not fear to fight out his own way, who would not seek 
his bliss in the next world but, instead, would pin his hopes 
on his own energy, initiative and ingenuity, who, unlike the 
mediaeval man, would not remain uw frightened creature faltering 
in the face of the laws of God and nature but, on the contrary, 
would make his own laws on the anvil of a secular view of life 
and confidently direct these laws to his final goal of material 
success. And it was the Renaissance that held out the most 
colourful image of this bourgeois man. 

The Renaissance was, in essence, man’s awakening about 
himself—about his autonomous sphere of authority and about 
his colossal power and possibilities. It was, in other words, a 
movement resulting in a great discovery of man. Living so long 
in an artificial world of spiritual illusions—a world carefully 
constructed by the Catholic Church—and drawing fixed gains 
from the feudal economy, man was used to taking everything 
as unchangeable and foreordained. In this atmosphere he 
naturally had scant opportunity to’ liberate his life from the 
So-called divine dictates, to be conscious of his own greatness 
and to evaluate things of the world on the basis of his own 
independent judgment. But the Renaissance brought in sharp 
changes in man’s thinking about himself. It depicted man as 
4 confident, self-aware and courageous creature who, for his 
Success, would no longer depend on the uncontrollable will of 
God and fate, but rather on the power of his own arms with 
Which, sp was now thought, he could conquer the world and, 
indeed, do miracles. To brighten this image of ae the Re- 
Nalssance naturally preached a secular and scientific view of life. 
God was simply expelled from his erstwhile seat of dominance 
‘2 human society, theology having no longer been taken to be 
a necessary means for comprehending and combating human 
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was any longer treated as final ap 


unquestionable. The tendency to nen Peco brin 
things known under the scrutiny me iospstlisieeit as wha: 
judgment and to intensify a Orth 
ile adventure were greally : : 
> spirit of adventure and enquiry was aa ae by 
Europe’s renewed contact with her pagan past. € Renaig. 
sance took the contemporary cultivated minds far back beyond 
the médiaeval times to the distant world of Greek thinking 
where human life was sought to be interpreted clearly in 4 
mundane context, where earthly achievements were more 
treated as an outcome of human will and personality and where 
most of the things of life were settled not on the basis of a 
mystic faith but om the basis of 4 laborious process of reasoning. 
Moreover, truly embodying the ageressive spirit of _ bourgeois 
economic ventures, the Renaissance made material success the 
prime voal Hite and refused to make any compromise with the 
rigid moral rules that might inhibit the pace of this success, 
In other words, although the Renaissance did not totally dis- 
card moral and religious prescriptions it, however, .took them 
as irrelevant ard unnecessary in so far as man’s struggle of 
life was concerned. 

Niccolo Machiavelli (1469-1527) lived and worked at a 
time when the Italian Renaissance was at the height of its glory. 
He was a child of the Italian Renaissance not, however, simply 
in point of time but more sm in respect of representing its in- 
tellectual influence.. His two important works—The Prince and 
The Discourses _on Livy—are, indeed, premeated by the very 
spirit of the European Renaissance. True to the Renaissance 
style, Machiavelli in his ideas derives nothing «# priori. He builds 
up his assumptions neither with the aid of a philosophical trans- 
cendentalism nor an the basis of a so-called religious fetishism ; 
they rather result from hard human facts—facts gathered from 
historical lessons and from his own personal experiences. In 
other words, his data are drawn from man as he has been 0 
a he is and not from man as he ought to be. In this respect 
Machiavelli_certainly is a political analyst and not a political 
Philosopher. He treats poltiics not philosophically but ea 
pirically. _ Pp y 

His empirical observations, however, produce what we may 


problems. Again, nothing 
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take 10 be a highly disagreeable picture of man 

man as ao ungrateful and selfish Creature who nig 
his power and fame, his success and security. 
the observed nature of man it is, of course, futil 
his moral destiny or about a lofty supernatural goal in his life 
and it is as much useless to try to bind him by the dictates of 
natural law or divine law. Machiavelli thus repudiates the 
necessity of traditional moral rules and also discards the role 
traditionally assigned to religion in the life of man. Since, to 
his eyes, the traditional notions about moral goodness and 
spiritual opulence do not at all fit in with the bare facts of 
human life he develops a thoroughly secular view of human 
virtue. As, according to him, achieving success, power and 
fame happens to be the chief end in the life of man, man’s 
virtue, he believes, is nothing but those qualities which facilitate 
the attainment of this goal. Thus to him good is what is a good 


means for reaching the mundane goals of maierial greatness 
and power. : 


Machiavelli’s man is, further, a master of his own fate. He 
would not meekly submit to fortune, taking it to be an irresis- 
tible force. He would rather wrestle with it and try to subdue 
it and the more and more he is able to rule over his own fate, 
the more and more he evinces his virtues—the qualities instru- 
mental to the attainment of his material goals of success; power 
and fame. Fortune, to Machiavelli, is like a woman who has 
to be kept under control only by a rough handling. Machiavelli 
thus detests submission and this is why he has so much con- 
tempt for the traditional Christian values which, he feels, have 
always emphasised the sluggish qualities of humility, submus- 
Siveness, resignation and asceticism and thereby have positively 
sapped the self-confidence that is so necessary for ensuring man’s 
victory over his fate. Machiavelli’s ideas thus hover around the 
image of a man who refuses to lose his manliness by sitting too 
Near to the throne of God or by passively waiting for a sudden 
flash of luck—a man who looks like a very familiar creature 
throbbing with all the crude animal impulses that activate him 
toward the goal of his material success, and this is where we 
Come in touch with Machiavelli's hard secularism that would 
Not make any compromise with the so-called high-sounding 
Meals of life 


He depicts 
es only for 
When such is 
€ to talk about 
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Machiavelli, however, is not ashamed of his secularism 
does not belittle the beastly man, but, on the contrary, glorif— 
him.. He rejoices in his brutality and virility, in his cruel Aggres 
‘siveness, in his making whatever pee te he deems Decay 
sary to get along to his goal. In other words, to Machiavey;: 
success alone is the criterion of mans greatness whatever the 


means he employs for achieving it| Human life, to him, iba 
‘Continuous battle which has to be won at any cost. Those wi, 
win it are alone good and honourable and they only have the 
right to rule over others. By developing this image of mag 
Machiavelli was only trying to diffuse the spirit of the Renaig. 
ance. The man he depicted was nothing but the bourgeois map 
—of a type that was just appropriate for speeding up the pro. 
cess of dynamic economic activities that had already got going 
‘in European society. The new economic order, for its success 
no doubt, called for cruelty, selfishness and aggressivism ag the 
desired qualities on the part of those who controHed this order, 
Machiavelli, with his strictly secular notion of man, was putting 
a theoretical armour around this new economic order and 
around the new class who required an ideational defence of 
what in practice they had been doing. 

For a study of Machiavelli’s political ideas it is important 
to constantly bear in mind this idea of bourgeois man as depict- 
ed by Machiavelli under the influence of European Renaissance 
for this kind of perspective savea him from some of the unkind- 
est cuts inflicted on him by his critics. Critics of Machiavelli 
find his ideas extremely shocking ; they take him to be 2 unique 
progenitor of the most devilish content of European political 
thought. In; other words, Machiavelli is often held personally 
responsible for producing an impious politics. Of course, Mé 
chiavelli had encountered some personal experiences thal 
influenced, to some extent, his political’ choices. When he wt 
oung, in his native city state ol Florence, a unique experimest 


ss, 


was made for four years b Savonarola, a Dominican friar, who 











tried to conduct politics strictt on moral terms, but ultimately 


failed, From the failure of this un javelli 
oe armed prophet Machiave™ 
derived a concrete lesson on the futility of mingling morals will 
politics. Again, when Machiavelli wrote his Prince in 1513 bi# 
immediate objective was, no doubt, influenced semewhat bY 


personal considerations ; he, after all, was trying 1 wi 
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favour of the Medici—whose Tule over Florence had been re- 
stored in 1512—for getting some ; 


important political Office. But 
to explain the temper of Machiavelli’ Writings j 


serves as the most important 
mind. Without this setting 
ings he had said. Thus the 


not alone his personal pro- 
duct ; they are more the reflection of the cruelties of the class 


Machiavelli stood for. And this is why it is necessary to study 
Machiavelli taking him to be a child of the Euro 


Ss pean Renaiss- 
ance—the unique intellectual movement serving the growing 
feeds of Europe’s emerging bourgeoisie. . 


But the bourgeois development in Italy had its own peculia- 
fities which, in effect, Bave some important twists to the pattern 
of Italian politics. These local conditions in Italy are highly 
relevant to Machiavelli’s political ideas since they had a great 
impact on the latter. Indeed, j 


t was these local conditions that 
very much conditioned the theme of Machiavelli’s political ideas” 
To grasp the spirit of Machiavellian politics it is, therefore, 
necessary tO cast one’s eyes on the contemporary Italian scene. 

Historically it was only appropriate that Renaissance first 
began in Italy for, by the end of the Middle Ages, it was in 
Italy that the bourgeois economic operations had been more 
advanced than in any other country. European trade and com- 
merce that, as we have seen, led to a fundamental social change 
in Europe first flourished in Italy. A country situated at the 
mouth of the Mediterranean with her three sides surrounded 

Y Sea waters and having very many intemal water routes in 
the form of numerous small rivers and city canals, Italy had a 
Seographical condition ideal for commercial activities. She thug 

ame an important gateway of European trade with the East 

46 early as in 10th century. Within a couple of centuries theré 
Stew a wide trade network in Italy leading to a swelling class 
of Italian merchants who now were not only selling costly eastern 
'0 the rich buyers in different parts of Europe but also 
making a brisk trade in local Italian goods like wares, 
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ik. As 4 result, ther 
glass, crystal, metalwork, vo an re e Venice, Genoa, Ma 
up in Italy important trad "Vr ese of time, liberated qo’ 
Milan and Florence, whic 4 became independent rep 
Ses ae in these cities the Italian are aa in furthe, 
ante of their commercial interests, maaan Si Cap. 
talist enterprises in 14th century. And bie (aie, — Renaig. 
ance emerged to represent the spirit beeen & bourges, 
i Italian society. : 

me an seen earlier how the very nature of their SCONoMic, 
operations awakened among the European bourgeoisie a Strong 
sense of nationalism, Highty conscious of their Rationhoog. 
they increasingly rallied round the king for protection of they! 
own economic interests and it was on the strength of this alliang. 
between the king and the rising bourgeoisie that nation state, 
gradually began springing up in different parts of Europe, ng. 
ably in England, France and Spain. In Italy where the | bout. 
geoisie were relatively more developed, where there had already 
been a substantial expansion of trade and industry, one would 
have naturally expected the arrival of a similar political scene, 
indeed, much earlier. But actually the position was just th 
opposite. In 15th century that witnessed the political unifica 
tion of o number of important European countries, Italy was in 
the midst of dismal political conditions. It was still a country 
fragmented into too many ci States ; there was utter lack of 


national unity. Although feudal knots were mostly cut and 
although Italian civilisation now had assumed a highly urban 


and secular character Italy was far from being a nation state; 
there was no king to assert his strong central authority over the 
Whole of the country, 


This strange olitical condition was Mainly due to an exces 
es com etition and rivalry among the Italian bourgeos 
= sade sh ae Italian “trade and in ustry had great! | 
espanced there was hardly any intemal ana.c zn a 
Italy. With very few si sae REE market for them 


3 3 
chunk of her population comes nobles in Italy and with a lav 


mostly flourished | on the te Mprising poor peasants, Italian rad? 


country. With so much “SIS of exploiting markets outside the 
ifferent Italian cit dependence on foreign buyers © 
having a mor = ages ULE intensely vied with each other fo! 
~————SeNpoly over the foreign market, ‘Thus Italy ™ 
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not one country, but, in fact, many countries—each of the 
-aportant cities having been much keen on maintaining its own 
separate identity. Above all, in their midst, there was the city 
of Rome—the seat of papal authority—which was obviously 
= positive menace to the political unification of the country. 


a = 
Thus, by the end of 15th century, there were in Italy, besides 


the city of Rome, four_ saet_tmportant. cay state 
venice, Florence and Naples—each an independent republic. 
Their jealousy and contempt for each other severely affected 
their political strength and made them frequent victims of the 
political aggrandisement of France, Spain and Germany. The 
entire political atmosphere was uncertain and insecure. Despite 
spectacular economic changes, the corresponding political chan- 
ges toward a stable and unified order were persistently eluding 
Italy. In other words, although, culturally, the Italian Renais- 
sance was in its fullest bloom, politically. it made little advance. 
Machiavelli was writing his doctrine at this confluence of the 
success and failure of the Italian Renaissance. The political 
disunity of Italy causing much of her political weakness was 
his major concern. He was sick of seeing how the discrete parts 
of Italy had often been falling prey to invasions by neighbouring 
powerful nation states and of how, in effect, she had been fast 
approaching a political atrophy. In the closing chapter of his: 
Prince, not in keeping with the dispassionate detachment that 
characterised all his political writings, he made a highly emo- 
tional appeal for bringing Italy’s political unification. He felt that 
the only way out for his country that he found utterly dispirited, 
disorderly and disintegrated was to evolve a strong nation state. 
It was thus that Machiavelli tried to grow a political atmosphere 
congenial to the bourgeois social development in his country — 
and thereby sought to take the Italian Renaissance to its political 
fruition. While doing this he, however, introduced an approach 
that was crucially important for the development of modem 
European political thought. The process of _secularisation of 
Politics that, as we have seen eatlier, began with Marsiglio of 
Padua reached its culmination in his writings. Free from — 
Val inhibitions that somewhat curbed Marsiglio’s secularism, 
Machiavelli gave a fully secular content and character to politics, 
granting it the fullest autonomy and thus laid the first important 
milestone of modernism in European political ideas. 
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ism bristles with self-confidence. ie; 

te dias gre meant to make a breakthrough a 

he looks very sure of its usefulness. In his ee he makes , 
vite clear that his path is different from what has been follo 

q he is only interested in exploriy 


by his decessors in that 
ae penne truth of politics. In order to get af this factual truth 
he, at the very start, delinks politics from two of its old ASSOcig. 


tions—one, theology and the other, ethics. Although Machia 
velli is averse to alloying politics with theology his generg 
attitude, however, is far from anti-religious. In his Discourse, 
he clearly recognises religion as 2 social force, takes due Bow 
of the notable contribution made by Rome's pagan religion 
the political development of her Republic and EVEN BOES to the 
extent of admitting that the ruler, as ane of his important polit 
cal strategies, must play on the religious sentiments of his people 
and must, therefore, give due reverence 0 all religious obser. 
vances, Although Machiavelli thus prizes the political effect, 
of religion he, however, never compromises his secularist stand, 
Religion, to him, may at best be a convenient means to politics, 
but certaini y not its sovereign determinant. Politics, as he seeg 
it, is a practical art representing an independent area of enquiry 
that loses its character, if subjected to the supernatural dictates 
of religion. 

Again, although not generally anti-religious, Machiavelli bs 
very much hostile to Christianity. He is contemptuous of 
Christian values—the values of humility, lowliness and other- 
worldliness—which, he feels, are totally antagonistic to the very 
world of politics that embodies things like conquest, courage 
and the worldly glories af man. In other words, according [0 
him, what is by nature non-political should have no relevance 
to political life and this is why he highly detests the Church's 
meddling in political matters. After taking into account how 
tnifeadon of Tay, be ate Cnet nuisance to the pli 
ee uy> he ultimately dismisses the Church 2s 2 
intr perms Re ua sul ve no ne 

| a-human i : 
with the spirit of a to goals and causes are at odds 
" pe, ep > a that STows out of his firm rejectiod 
é ecessary foundati ina: 5 
xeinforced by his denial of th on of politics is furthet 
€ uses of ethics in the politica 


Machiavelli’ 
conscious that his ideas 
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re. Machiavelli, however, is 


not a stubbo i i 
«phe Mm anti-moralist. 
a of course, does not deny the role of given moral rules in 


2 private lives of individuals. But he makes a distinct; 
fetvoen_ private morality and public morality and se cpeti 

e private norms of morality actually have no bearing on the 
public sphere of politics the imperatives of which give birth to 
g new kind of morality that goes much against what is viewed as 
nn" te. thy = Aaa aa 
moral in the private sphere. The underlying assumption is that 
the formation of a nation state in Italy is too stupendous a task 
that is hardly attainable by the so-called‘ moral means and for 
the sake of this goal—in the fulfilment of which lies the only 
hope of Italy’s political survival—the ruler must take to what- 

ever violence and cruelty, falsehood and breach of faith are 
needed to accomplish this task. Hence Machiavelli sticks to his 
belief that the conventional rules of morality must_not be allowed 
to eclipse politics that glows alone in the light of worldly suc- 
cess. And if the means employed to achieve this success appear 
too. much hellish to the eyes of a moralist, Machiavelli, at least, 
will not despair for, in the context of the urgent political needs 
of his country, he remains convinced that for a country like his, 
suffering so much from political weakness, even hell will be a 
good thing to wade through for reaching the gates of political 
paradise. 

After erecting thus 2 secular foundation of politics Machia- 
velli proceeds further to provide its content. The content of 
Politics, according to him, is nothing but power. It is around 
power—around the problem of how to acquire and to preserve 
it against all odds—that hover his ideas as developed in both the 
Prince and the Discourses. Machiavelli, however, is least inte- 
tested in questions like whether power a5 such is morally just 
or what are the possible ways of validating it. And this is what 
gives us a clear evidence that Machiavelli’s path, indeed, is 
different from that of his predecessors. Since Aristotle till the 
Middle Ages European political thinkers, on the whole, gave 8 
gteat deal of importance to these questions although they ans- 
wered them differently. Machiavelli identifies power aa the key 
issue of politics and says almost nothing in support of this 
Ptemise for he believes that it is m kind of lesson that logicaily 
follows from his contemporary objective conditions. ag . 
Stow the nation state in Italy what wos primarily needed wa 
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- resistible power ald so he gives , | 
thing but a strong and irresis w 
ah smnpestenite to u study of the problem of power. Machip, 
nd in itself and deems it unnecegga, 


sa : as ane fi 
velli considers power him morality ill suits the hard fac, 


to morally validate it as to t 
of ean Power is the ultimate end, for without it Most of th, | 


men: inhabiting society being ungrateful, — — pat ii 
upset the stability and security of society by PUIsUINg thei 
narrow, selfish ends. In other words, power represents the very 
core of the state without which there cannot be any unity ang 
order and hence it requires no philosophical justification mS it 
springs from a basic political necessity. Secondly, according to 
Machiavelli, to have a right to hold this power ome does not 
have to be morally superior or a chosen agent of God. Those 
alone deserve to be powerful who have the necessary skill 
to wrest it for themselves, adopting whatever means are found 
suitable for this end. One who acquires this power and exer- 
cises it without challenge is the ruler for whom the greatest con- 
cem is how to preserve it. On this Machiavelli has a lot to 
suggest to the ruler. These advices of Machiavelli were certainly 
not meant for the Medici of. his Florence but, indeed, for that 
future ruler whose emergence, Machiavelli honestly believed, 
‘would indicate the formation of a nation state in Italy that 
would provide an ideal political setting for the growing economic 
adventures of the Italian bourgeoisie—as it had already been #0 
in some of the leading countries of Europe. 

As to Machiavelli represents the highest good, he 
advises the ruler to be as much powerful as possible and for the 
sake of attaining this goal almost anything is permitted for the 
ruler. He should not care for any kind of restraint, be it moral 
or religious; he must not care for justice, humanity of 
cruelty nor for glory or shame. The ruler pen not allow 
others to be powerful; he alone must have th le of it. 
This power, howev a ee ong ae 

’ er, cannot be exercised against a hostile 
populace. Hence there is the need of securing th wiescence 
of the people as a whole. Had it been bh Ber ler t0 
obtain this acquiescence by means of ne nee the = ral 
virtues, Machiavelli certainly would tae oe os 
of advices. ‘ Ven a €. 
and bed, havin pene A, finds most men as essentially wick 

ac, having had in their character a prepond f beastly 
qualities Machiavelli asks the Tule Ee eeennomae) © f 
T to put off the frail armour ° 
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morality for taming the people under his 
gifferent ules of game. Thus he suggests that the ruler must 
‘eh hesitate to indulge in brute force, cruelty and cunnin He 
should tend to be more feared than loved and must a be 
ashamed of frequently breaking his words. He must be both a 
ion and a fox—a lion flashing in physical Strength and a fox 


excelling in mere jn_other words, he should not care for 
ntrinsi f means. An ial 

the intrinsic BoOSHess OF Tmans. {Any means congenial to acqui- 

“ng and reserving power 1s good. And a ruler is goad ees | 


3s, employing ary means he likes, he is able to Stay secure in 
his power, and power is good because this is what maintains the 
state beyond which politically there is nothing, 

It thus appears that Machiavelli frees power from the tighte- 
ning belts of morals and religion. Power, to him, is a product 
neither of man’s moral virtues nor of his divine life. It rather 
results from his own arms—from his own brute physical force. 
Identifying such kind of power as ‘the content of politics Machia- 
velli, indeed, buried the entire mediaeval legacy and set the trend 
of treating politics ax quite a mundane affair. It is true that 
political theory in the conventional. sense—as we find it to have 
been developed at the hands of latter-day bourgeois thinkers—is 
very much absent in Machiavelli’s ideas. He had scant interest 
in questions like legitimising the authority of the state, formula- 
ting safeguards for a smooth operation of this authority and 
establishing an apparent harmony between the interests of the 
sovereign and the subjects. Yet modern western political 
thinking got from him its starting point for he set the perspective 
for the development of political theories that suited well the needs 
of the growing bourgeois social and political order in Europe at 
subsequent times. —_—. 

Of course, Machiavelli did not _know the art of cultivating _ 
4 philqsophical finesse with which, as we shall see later, his suc- 
cessors were able to produce highly articulated political theones 

that could conceal well the crudities of the bourgeois order. He 
Wasa writer more with the temperament of a man of action. 


he was more keen on suggesti ncretely as to what was to 
een on suggesting CO 
be i ical model. And 


done rather than on building up_a theoret! -, 
We give His suggestions quite candidly without any touch of 
Lypoctisy. But, for his frank advices, he had to pay @ = 
Ptice. Most of the modern western political thinkers who ow 


power and develop 
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orality for taming the people under his power and develop 
ifferent rules of game. Thus he suggests that the ruler must 
ot hesitate to indulge in brute force, cruelty and cunning. He 
ould tend to be more feared than loved and must not be 
shamed of frequently breaking his words. He must be both o 
lion and a fox—a lion flashing in physical strength and a fox 
xcelling in cunning. In other words, he should not care for 
the intrinsic goodness of means. Any means congenial to acqui- 
ring and preserving power is good. And a ruler is goad so long 
as, employing any means he likes, he is able to stay secure in 
his power, and power is good because this is what maintains the 
state beyond which politically there is nothing. 

It thus appears that Machiavelli frees power from the tighte- 
ning belts of morals and religion. Power, to him, is a product 
neither of man’s moral virtues nor of his divine life. It rather 
results from his own arms—from his own brute physical force. 
Identifying such kind of power as the content of politics Machia- 
velli, indeed, buried the entire mediaeval legacy and set the trend 
of treating politics 23 quite a mundane affair. It is true that 
political theory in the conventional. sense—as we find it to have 
been developed at the hands of latter-day bourgeois thinkers—is 
very much absent in Machiavelli’s ideas. He had scant interest 
in questions like legitimising the authority of the state, formula- 
ting safeguards for a smooth operation of this authority and 
establishing an apparent harmony between the interests of the 
sovereign and the subjects. Yet modern western political 
thinking got from him its starting point for he set the perspective 
for the development of political theories that suited well the needs 
of the growing bourgeois social and political order in Europe at 
Subsequent times. ; 
Of course, Machiavelli did not_know the art of cultivating — 
-Sessors were able to produce highly articulated political theories 
that could conceal well the crudities of the bourgeois order. He 
Was a Writer more with the temperament of a man of action. 
So he was more keen an suggesting concretely as to what was to 
‘be done rather than on building up a theoretical model. And 

= gave his suggestions quite candidly without any touch of 
hypocrisy. But, for his frank advices, he had to pay a great 
Ptice. Most of the modern western political thinkers who owe 


_ 
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of their political theorisation have Com. | 


: rspective os 
him all the perspe To their eyes Machiavelli, indeed, TeMaing | 


pletely disowned him. 
a much-hated outcaste. 


II 


Both Marsiglio’ and Machiavelli fought the spiritual: Claims 
of the Catholic Church on a secular plane. Machiavelli, how- 
ever, ‘surpassed Marsiglio in his ability to bring this fight to 3 
finish. He consistently kept off whatever typically mediaeya| 
softness Marsiglio bore towards religion, by dismissing theology 
as a useless tool in accounting for the validity of temporal power, 
and ably provided an ideational perspective for the growth of 
the secular nation state that, as we have seen, was historically 
conditioned by the emergence of European bourgeoisie. 

But just after Machiavelli the struggle to solidify the base of 
secular authority and to launch the offensive of Europe’s grow- 
ing nationalism was suddenly shifted to a different plane. 
Religion that, at the hands of Machiavelli, was so long shown to 
be antithetic to secular issues like the problem of the. installation 
of autonomous political authority and that of the achievement 
of national unity was now found to be a convenient means to 
wrest the things for which it was erstwhile attacked. In other , 
words, the European bourgeoisie now came to realise that 
fighting religion with religion could amply redound to their 
own advantage. Thus, for years since the beginning of 16th 
century, they sided with a break-away moyement in the Christian 
world that has been known in history es the Protestant Refot- 
Imation. The Reformation, indeed, was more than a pure 


religious movement. It was essentially » movement in the guise 
of religion to meet the social and political needs of Europe's 


rising bourgeoisie. Thus to a student of modern western poli- 
tical thought the Reformation should be of interest. not fof 
is crass theological content but, in fact, for its far-reachiog 
social and political implications. To Study the Reformation 
movement in this context it is, however, imperative to begin Wt 

Martin Luther (1483-1546) who initiated this movement, forcil 


significant changes in , a 
ofibiccnt ges in the future course of the society and politic 


The Reformation movem . P 
Church. of Rome began ent that sparked off defiance of # 


with Martin Luther’s historic protest 
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against the practice of sejjj 


<——— Seming indulgences, : 
Church selling indulgences was financially or the Catholic 


» the whole of Germany when on 
31st October, 1517 he nailed to the door of the Wittenberg 


Church his famous ninetyfive theses against the very propriety 
‘of indulgences, the crux of which wap that pardon being a divine 
prerogative could hardly be cflannelled through the Church, that: 

the Pope had neither the will nor the power to remit any penal- 
ties and that indulgences could at best free a man from punish- 
‘Ment imposed by the Church, but certainly not free him from 
his sin. : 
Luther, however, did not stop at merely decrying the practice 
‘Of selling indulgences ; he, indeed, attacked thd very foundation 
}on which the Church of Rome had so long grown its formidable 
Powers, He argued that man’s salvation depended only on 
bis own faith and contrition and thus to him sacraments and 
a hierarchy to administer them should be of no use at all in 

is regard, Pursuing this line. of argument Luther gave a 
totally new Orientation to the religious life of Christians from 
Which evolved his novel idea of church—an idea that tended: 
© usurp the Catholic Church of all its erstwhile power and 
nity: Thus Luther no longer remained a tolerable reformer 
tying to Teform ‘the Church from within. He quickly turned 
Mto a religious renegade under the influence of whose theology 
“ateran “Church, severing all relations with the Church of | 
7 
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. grew up in Germany and subsequently in other part, 
cng a ae England, Scotland, Switzerland and the 
Scandinavian states. Luther thus could so successfully chang, 
the face of the Christian world just because he was not a lone 
fighter simply crying in the wilderness. Actually, through ‘a 
religious struggle he was iving vent to the spirit of his times, 
The Reformation movement, indeed, provided a fitting outlet to 
the social and political aspirations of the contemporary bour. 
geoisie. In other words, the success of the Reformation move- 
ment lay more in the social and political forces that were a 
work behind it. One may have ample evidence to this effect by 
scanning the implications of Luther’s theology and also by 
thoroughly examining his political attitude. 


Luther’s religious ideas violently blew up the myth—the. 


myth well nursed by the Catholic Church throughout the 
Middle Ages—that one cannot get into the aura of divinity 
without the aid and guidance of the Church.. His theology 
grew on the basis of a flat denial of the uses of the so-called 
institutions in man’s religious life. It visualised a kind of direct 


personal relation between God and man where there would be 
e—which 


no room for am intermediary, where man’s faith alon 
was essentially a matter of his inward disposition and not what 
was liable to be created, by an external agency like the Church— 
would put him in communion with God. It was Christians 
carrying this faith in their hearts that, indeed, composed the 
Kingdom of God and in this Kingdom the only thing to be 
accepted without question were the words of God. Thus, 
Luther argued, a true Christian should cease to accept the 
authority of the Church of Rome in his religious affairs: the 
Church actually had so long cheated him and unjustly bound 
him in its fetters. The only authority to which he should 
graciously submit was that of Christ and. of the scripture. 
Among Christians there was actually no superior human perso? 
or institution ; they were all equal, sharing the same right and 
dignity with others. Christ alone was superior over them *" 
Luther thus gave a new meaning to the word ‘church’. He 
would understand the church not as signifying some dignified 
ecclesiastical offices or a hierarchical institution, To bim ™° 
church was nothing but an assembly of hearts bound by a b¥™ 
ing faith. 


38 
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Against the background of mediaeval theological tradition 
nis idea of Luther, no doubt, seemed to have brought in a 
refreshing novelty. He preached a kind of radical equalitaria- 
nism by dismissing the question of superiority as irrelevant 
in the Christian world. The whole of his theology was 
punctuated by a strong anti-authoritarian attitude, By reservin 


eietnenenstine ad 


yl authority for Christ and the scripture he virtually promised 
he Christians a society liberated from the chains of authority. 
By freeing Christianity from the institutional bondage forced 
by the Church for centuries he seemed to be providing the founda- 
tion of & society where religion for an individual would be very 
much a personal and spontaneous affair that would hardly need 
pay institutional superintendence. But Luther could not stick 
to what he had preached. When he came down from the purely 
seligious questions to the more mundane matters of life it appeared | 
that he negated the very spirit of his own theology. One will, 
of course, take it as his gross self-contradiction. But, then, for 
him this self-contradiction was inevitable, for beyond his imme- 
Miate religious goal he had a much wider and clearly a material 
goal—a goal embodying his commitment to the cause of the 
ieeelln GF the cuetAEGrery bougeohis aa for the sake_ 





of the latter he was ready to compromise whatever position he 
had taken on the religious front. 

Luther revealed his inconsistency when he passed on from 

€ issue of the authority of the Church of Rome to the 
uestion about the temporal authority of the political ruler. 
Since his entire theology was surchaged with anti-authoritarian 
pvertones one would have expected him to maintain the same 
inti-authoritarian bias against temporal rulers. In other 
Words, Luther, the destroyer of authoritarian order in ecclesias- 
ical questions, should have ended as a fierce iconoclast in the 
phere of political power. But, actually, the position was just 
ne contrary. He justified the authority of the political ruler 
vith the same force with which he attacked that of the Catholic 
Church, The fiery radical on religious questions appeared to 
pe & cold conservative on political issues. Thus he viewed the 
plate as essentially sacred. Just as the mediaeval papalists invoked 
Hod to justify the colossal authority of the Church, Luther simi- 
erly took shelter in the theory of divine right in order to 
ait the authority of the state. He argued that political ~ 
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the will of God, there bgj,,, 
The political ruler, being thug 
God, would naturally desery, 


authority ultimately flowed from 
virtually no earthly limit to it. 
responsible to no one else except VC : 
unconditional and unquestioned obedience from his subjects and 
no other organisation, not even the church, See ORi aa) 
function except by his fiat. Even when such a ruler had 
mitted wrong his subjects would have no right of Tesistance | 
According to Luther, the remedy agaist an evil government la 
‘only in prayers to God who alone could punish it. Individyy 
faith which in Lutheran theology was taken to be so 
sacrosanct was even brought by him under the control of secula 
power. He allowed the political ruler to fix the limits of tolera. 
tion and to apply coercion for fighting out heresies. In othe 
words, while with one hand Luther displaced the ompipoten, 
‘Pope with the other he installed a very powerful state. Having 
had a fierce fight against the tyranny of the Church he finally 
succumbed to a crude political absolutism. | 
This political attitude of Luther was nakedly exposed during 
the tumults of Peasants’ Revolt in Germany. In 1525 the 
oppressed peasants of Germany, much as they were inspired 
by the radical equalitarianism of Lutheran theology, revolted | 
against the existing order, demanding their natural right to, 
enjoy equality with other classes of society. Their leadership 
was taken over by the Anabaptists, the left-wing reformers who 
had embraced an extreme version of Lutheran theology by 
believing that by means of faith alone one could bring abou 
heaven on this earth—a heaven permeated ‘by the bliss of socid 





. equality. The revolting peasants turned to Luther with the hope 


that he would, indeed, be their prophet to help them catty 
their rebellion t success by giving them his support, sympathy 
and directions. But Luther belied all their expectations. Luthet 
initially, - doubt, showed his. sympathy for some of the gtit 
Lage of the peasants. But he urged them to exercise modeft 

on, arguing that a true Christian had no right to revolt and 
warning that a rebellion might even cause a permanent destructio# 


of Germany: When, however th : ‘ 
listen to his advices Luther creepy ne Pos Peta 


ther showed his real face. H 2 

= aati eeseniiie: se ie now si 
et Princes and, putting off the garb of a hums 
Theo oe ed upon the latter to exterminate the distutbité 
Peasants. e German princes very much obliged him. Wit 


| 
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ar they killed about one hundred thousand 

A the fullest blessings of Luther the SS el Lape so 
rushed, cruelly repudiating the idea of equality he so much prized 
., his theology. Since this event Luther till his end remained an 
unfailing ally of the German princes. The progenitor of an 
qlmost anarchic theology ultimately ended as a champion of 
gercive political authority and of an unequal social order. 
On seeing Luther preaching violence to subdue the Peasants’ 
Revolt one is tempted to compare him with Machiavelli and 
this comparison, indeed, is not unwarranted. Martin Luther, 
in fact, was trying to achieve on a religious plane what 
Machiavelli was struggling for on a secular ground. Machiavelli 
Getheologised politics to grow a strong and centralised secular 
authority within the national periphery. Luther as well tried 
to reach the same goal by bridging an alliance bet%een theology 
‘and politics. To him theology was nothing but a convenient 
means to fulfil the same bourgeois aspirations that led Machia- 
yelli to produce his theory of power. One may very well prove 
this by probing the political implications of Luther's Reformation 
movement and also by taking note of the nature of social support 
he was able to have secured for his movement. 

When Luther waged his religious war against the Church 
of Rome the German bourgeoisie lost no time to rally behind 
‘him, taking him to be their able spokesman, There was, indeed, 
sufficient reason behind this alignment. Since the middle of 
15th century discontent had been brewing in Germany against 
the monetary exploitation of the German people by the Pope 
of Rome. The Catholic Church had then taken Germany as 
the main source of its revenue. A substantial portion” of 
German national wealth had been flowing to the coffers of 
Catholic Church by way of heavy financial levies imposed by 
‘the Church on the people of Germany. This naturally seriously 
affected the economic stakes of the German bourgeoisie. Flow 
Of finance to a foreign centre meant considerable loss of 
‘Tesources that the new class in Germany could well exploit to 
their own advantage. Hence the German bourgeoisie had 
already started getting hostile towards the Church of Rome 
4nd to sharpen this hostility the nationalist sentiment of the 
nn was much whetted. When Luther goer = 
Bainst the Catholic Church, through it this nationals 
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ment essentially serving the bourgeois interest in Germany 5 
forth. With the aid of Lutheran theology the German bow, 
geoisie now began successfully fighting a battle to COMSOliday, 
their position. 
Judged in this perspective, Luther’s theology, his Cxaltatio, 
of secular authority, his betrayal of the’ causes of Peasay,,. 
Revolt and his open support for German territorial princes 4, 
not at all seem to be contradictory to each other ; they, on 
the contrary, appear to be the essential parts of a thorough}, 
consistent perspective. By challenging the omnipotent spirityy 
authority of the Church of Rome and by making religion Very 
much a matter of personal faith and judgment Luther, in fact, 
was trying to lessen the pervasive influence of religion an sociq 
life and thereby build up a social atmosphere most suitable jg 
the mundane adventures of the bourgeoisie. Again, by pro- 
ducing a theology that worked as the moving influence behind 
the growth of national churches in different parts of Europ 
he kindled religious nationalism that paved the path for th 
development of nation states in Europe—a phenomenon which, 


as_we have noted earlier, was necessitated by the emergence 
of the bourgeoisie. Further, by fortifying the foundation of 
political authority and by making it most immune from any 
challenge, he virtually prepared the ground for the development 
of strong national monarchies which, again, was a_historital 
necessity in the context of a struggle for survival on the part of 
the European bourgeoisie in the initial phase of their develop- 
ment. Thus, in the history of European political thought the 
Reformation, indeed, was no Strange interlude. Without it & 
vital sequence is lost in the history of the early formation of 
bourgeois political ideas in Europe. 











Ill 


Not long after Martin Luther had fired the Church of Rome 
Protestantism landed Europe in trouble. The growing consoli- 
dation of the Protestant sect was naturally disliked by the 
Catholics who fought tooth and nail to resist it. Ip the seco! 
half of 16th century this religious factionalism gradually beg? 
intruding into the political sphere. The secular rulers were 
now thrown in a situation where they could not but mix up the 
Political destiny with the cause of either the Catholics oF the 
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Protestants and this inevitably gave birth to internecine civil 
wars that threatened the political foundation of societies. ( Of 
course, In countries: like England and Spain where strong natio- 
nal spirit coupled with a highly effective political absolutism had 
given & colossal authority to the national monarchs the religious 
rivalry following the Reformation movement created no aeute 
political problem. Actually, religious divisions rather went to 
a great advantage of the political Tulers in these two countries. 
King Philip of Spain became a great patron of the Catholic 
faith and similarly Queen Elizabeth of England whetted well 
the Protestant sentiment in order to keep ‘their respective people 
under their total subordination and to use their resources to the 
fullest extent in the bitter naval war between these two coun- 
tries. But, in other countries, notably in France, 
was very much different, 

Although, by the end of 15th century, France had achieved 
her political unification under the aegis of an independent 
national monarch the foundation of French political authority 
was, in fact, anything but firm. The king, in theory, was 
supreme ; but, in practice, his authority suffered from too many 
limits. There was hardly any unified system of Jaw that could 
serve as the most. efficient instrument of effective political con- 
trol. Besides, the clergy and the nobles continued enjoying 
extensive privileges, curbing the power of the king. Meanwhlie 
Protestantism made considerable headway in France and once a 
sizable portion of French people were brought under the Pro- 
testant faith there emerged in France the Huguenot party which 
having had the support of a section of great nobles started 
offering resistance against the royal power. In the early sixties 
of 16th century the situation worsened when there began a bitter 
rivalry between the Guises and the Bourbons—the two factions 
of French aristocracy—for having control over the throne and 
since the Guises were Catholic and the Bourbons represented 
the Protestant faith France now entered an unfortunate era of 
‘chaos, disorder and devastation where politics and religion were 
brought into an unwholesome alliance, affecting greatly the 
Stability of French society. ; 

For the French bourgeoisie intent on achieving their own 
Progress this was, indeed, a very unfavourable environment. So 
long as the political situation wns fraught with chaos and con- 


the situation 
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fusion, so long as the national monarch remained weak with hig 
authority wavering under the impact of political factionalism the 
ongoing bourgeois ecenomic revolution was bound to Suffer. 
For their own interest the bourgeoisie needed a strong Nation 
state, a powerful royal authority and peace and order around, In 
other words, religion that at the beginning of the Reformation 
movement proved to be of much use to bourgeois aspirations 
now, at this juncture of history, seemed to be yielding just the 
opposite results. Needs, therefore, now arose for fortifying the 
secular nation state with a new line of defence without looking 
for any assistance from the religious front. France with an awful 
micas in her political conditions in late 16th century pointed jhese 
needs more than any other country and Jean Bodin (1530-1596), 
the French political theorist, made a historic attempt in his 
writings to meet this urgent need of his time. 

Bodin picked up the legacy left by Machiavelli and sought 
to fill whatever gaps there wore in it. By providing politics 
clearly 4 secular content and by identifying crass physical force 
as a means necessary for the survival of the political ruler Machi- 
avelli, no doubt, set the perspective for the emergence of the 
nation state ; but he could not, after all, produce a theory of the 
nation state. How the nation state, once it was founded, would 
work, that is exactly through what institutional channel its autho- 
iity would perceptibly flow—this was a question that was com- 
pletely overlooked by Machiavelli. This omission on his part 
wen oftly aatutal 16 Be otis all, was writing at a time when 
nation state in his own country was yet to emerge. The 16th 
century France, on the other hand, presented a different back- 
ground to Bodin. In his time a nation State had already emer- 


ged in France and the various judicial, administrative and legis- 
lative institutions, despite their limitations, had begun making 
visible the institutional structure of such nation state. Left in 
the midst of such conditions Bodin naturally grew interested in 


the problem of evolving a theo on the institutional foundation 
of the authority of the state and he met this problem with his. 
can once t of sovereignty—a concept that had since beef 
raciMonally treated as a vital element in th ‘geois theo 

of the state. With this co pang 


: ncept of sovereignty Bodin, of course, 
was trying tq fortify the basis of Political authority that was 


Suffering s0 much from the social and political turmoil of bis 
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wo time. But far more importnt is the fact that with it he, in 
fact, provided a formidable theoretical foundation of all future 
ation states of Europe. His conceptualisation an sovereignty, 
however, was not an isolated effort. It was linked with a well- 


worked-out theory of the state. Hence to understand Bodin’s 


| Bodin’s theory of the state fully expounded in his Six Books 

n the State published in 1576 grows on the basis of a firm 
ejection of feligious 3 Perspective. Thus at the hands of Bodin 
politics again, after Machiavelli, is given a strictly secular 


But to detach 


away. He does not, like Machiavelli, talk about the unsuitabi- 
ity of so-called Christian values for achieving the glories of 
man. He rather looks at the whole issue as essentially a metho- 
dological aspect of the problem of knowledge and argues that 
the only way to approach God is to recognise the necessity of 
making a secular treatment of man’s society and politics, This 
unique solution of the problem of religion vis-a-vis politics 
which, no doubt, was a highly sensitive issue in his awn times is 
given by Bodin in his earlier work A Method For the Easy 
Understanding of History published in 1566. Bodin admits in 
the Method that to know God is important for God, after all, is 
the beginning and end of all things. But knowledge of God is 
ot possible through an other-worldly view of life; to have this 
knowledge what is needed is a synthetic approach that demands 
that to know God one must first clearly know man aiid his 
orld of nature. It is on the basis of one’s fullest knowledge 
f man and nature that one may have a definite knowledge of 
God. Thus to know God one must begin with a study of man 
and nature, one must go into the basic elements of human 
Nature that have led to the development of fundamental insti- 
tutions jn society and also one must take note of Seographical 
and climatic conditions that have played no small a role in 
determinine the character of human institutions. It is by this 
losic diay His in Hs Sx Botha “Onecke. Mato is driven to r 
Study of the state. His interest in the secular world of politics, 
80 he tries to show, follows logicatly from an essentially religi- 
©us quest. But once he thus arrives on the plane of politics he, 
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however, no longer looks back to God, no longer cares to invor, 
religion for developing his theory of the state. Thus Bodin co, 
pletes the task initiated by Machiavelli by growing a they 
of the state on a secular foundation without, however, employ. 
ing the Machiavellian method. @. 

Again, to Bodin, history is the most convemient instrument fo, 
arriving at any kind of knowledge. Thus he argues that to kno, 
man and his society one must look through history. History 
however, to Bodin is not simply a, record of some great events j, 
which some outstanding personalities were involved. He rather | 
takes a comprehensive view of history in as far as to him histop | 
represents a total account of social and political forces. Thus 
according to him, to a historian, the character and manners of, 
people, the nature of their society, the pattern of their soci 
and political change ure all important. Most of this history, Bodin 
further believes, is reflected through a people’s system of law. ht 
is by studying law that one may have adequate explanatidn of 
much of the social and political labyrinth ef a people. I 
this way Bodin effects a marriage not only between politics and 
history but also between history and law. Moreover, Bodin’ 
sense of history transfuses into his writings a spirit of optimism. 
Looking at the history of man he feels convinced that there is 
nothing to despair about the future of man since human history 
reveals man’s continuous progress forward. The present to 
Bodin represents a magnificent improvement over the past. 

It is in the context of this general approach that Bodin it 
his Six Books on the State builds up his theory of the State. 
While analysing the nature of the state Bodin is led by his ow 
method to search the history of its development and in cour 
of this search he identifies family as the primary _and_vitd 
form of human association from which the state has_finall 
originated. The prime necessities of life demanded by the ve 
nature of man have led him to grow family. The family 
therefore, is the most natural social organisation. It, bow | 
ever, has two distinct features. In the first place, it rests of the 
foundation of private property. Without property the fast 
cannot survive. Hence property is as much a natural instil” 
tion as the family. Secondly, family embodies a perfect proto 
type of rightful authority and government. In the family D@ 
is the natural master over women and children, This is 
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pecause man has superior physical stren: but beca 
possesses reason far greater than that of lig tn 
Hence women and children must accept | : 
Hence v we aCCept paternal authority over 
the family as naturally valid. In course of time such eet 


for their mutual advantage, grouped together to produce loose 


associations and finally a union of these loose associati 
: ations gave 
birth to state. Bodin does y 


not clearly state what exactly was 
at work behind this transition from loose associations i the 
state. But, in any case, he does not conceal his presumption 
that war and conquest played a decisive role in the ultimate 
formation of the state. 


The state thus brought into being carries with it some of 
the characteristic features of family. Thus, <s in the family all 
are not equal, women and children having been treated 2s much 
inferior to men, similarly in the state all are not equal. To try 
to force a rigid equality among the members of the state would 
be going against the very nature of man and thus the state must 
rest on 8 fundamental principle of inequality of men. Secondly, 
as the family thrives on property, similarly the state cannot 
' maintain its existence without recognising the right of private 
property. Thirdly, as the family works in the context of. the 
superior authority of the head of famuly, similarly, the state. 
operates in terms of its absolute power which Bodin calls the 
sovereignty of the state. This sovereignty which, according to 
Bodin, is the most distinguishing mark of the state and without 
which it will cease to be a state is, however, qualitatively diffe- 
rent from the authority over the family in as far as, unlike the: 
latter, it represents m supreme power to make laws and to com- 
mand obedience to these laws from all members of the state, 
Law, indeed, reflects this sovereignty of the state as it represents 


the command of the sovereign. This sovereignty, further, is 
permanent, indivisible and unlimited, Bodin is careful to point 
out that such sovereignty is an essential attribute not of govern- 
ment but of the state. The exercise of sovereign functions may 
shift from one government to another, but sovereignty itself 
Temains the perpetual attribute of the state. Sovereignty exists 
SO long as the state exists, regardless of its changing forms of 
government. Such sovereignty reflected through the laws of the 
State, Bodin argues, ensures order and unity in the political 
Society and thus it justifies the state. Further, it is not a pro- 
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duct of God’s will ; it is man’s own creation for his own bene. 
fits in as far as it emerges out of the nature of man and of 
human needs and aspirations. Although the sovereignty of the 
State is absolute Bodin, however, ultimately CORES some 
limits around it. In the first place, according to him, the 
sovereign state is bound by natural law. This restriction ove; 
the sovereignty of the state is never clearly spelt out by Bodin 
and, therefore, one may suppose that he is not quite serious 
about this restriction. But he speaks about the other limit jp 
no ambiguous terms as he clearly states that the sovereign js 
bound to respect the sanctity of property and of the family which, 
accrding to him, provide the very foundation of the state. 


In a sense, through Bodin, Aristotle reappeared in western 
political thought. The need of a theory of the state was long 
forgotten by western thinkers after Aristotle. It was Bodin 
who revived the Aristotelian tradition of formulating a theory 
of the state and since then western political thinkers went on 
expanding in very many ways the horizon of this theory. Like 
Aristotle, Bodin established the state as a natural institution and 
to substantiate his proposition, much in the Aristotelian vein, he 
attributed the origin of the state to the natural needs of man and 
identified family as an institution extremely relevant to the emer- 
gence of the state. Further, like Aristotle, Bodin recognised the 
Supreme authority of the state. In order to justify this authority 
Bodin, however, employed an argument totally different from 
that of Aristotle. While Aristotle provided a moral justification 
of the authority of the state Bodin, on the contrary, presented a 
legal interpretation of political authority. To arrive at their res 
pective positions Aristotle utilised the moral notion of good life 
while Bodin made use of his legal concept of sovereignty. This 








ideas were, of course, necessitated by the needs of Bodin’s ow! 
time. | 
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secular foundation. Moreover, this authority of the state had to 
be made somehow visible. It was no use Saying simply that the 
state enjoyed the highest authority. What was needed was a 
proper theoretical frame that would show. how this authority 
could be well concretised 


through the facts of life. Bodin with 
his idea of sovereignty sought to meet these needs. His idea of 


sovereignty was not made obscure by & moral mist or by a divine 
mystery. The sovereignty he propagated was the highest authority 
of the state without which there 


would be no order in society. 
It was not conferred on the state by any other-worldly force. It 
was very much man-made. serving man’s own interest. Just as 
paternal authority was created by man to keep his family going 
similarly the sovertignty of the state resulted from the will of 
man to have order in his social living. Moreover, this sovereignty 
Was not just an abstract idea. One would have ample feel of it 
through the laws made by the state. Through the perceptible 
channel of laws the sovereignty of the state would perpetually 
flow. | 
dt should be borne in mind that the bourgeoisie at that time 
_ Wete sincerely looking forward to the emergence of. strong cen- 
_ Hullsed political authority, but, of course, not at the cost of their 
_ OWN interests, That is, they were Teady to allow the national 
monarch to have a firm political grip over the whole of society, 
Aut certainly they would not allow him to intrude much into 
their own sphere. This mood is well reflected by Bodin when he 
rates so much for the sanctity of private property. On the social 
Ont glaring inequalities were the natural result of bourgeois 
ambitions, Intensive drive for amassing private wealth in which 
Urgeoisie wers so much interested inevitably went on widening 
Social gaps. The bourgeoisie naturally would not tolerate any 
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theory that would suggest means fot bridging these gaps, attack- 
ing the very fortress of private property. In view of this histori. 
cal necessity of the bourgeoisie it is not difficult to understand 
why Bodin depicts social inequality as the most natural order, 
why he is keen on maintaining the sanctity of private property 
and, further, why he is willing to restrain the sovereignty of the 
state in order to leave uncontrolled the entire institution of pri- 
vate property. Thus, if Bodin’s concept of sovereignty is a clear 
evidence of how he was theorising in support of the bourgeois 
cause of his times, this evidence, indeed, is further fortified by 
his attitude to property. 

Although Bodin through his writings successfully responded 
to the problem of his own times he, indeed, had a lasting in- 
fluence on subsequert bourgeois political ideas. He provided the 
theoretical foundation of the nation state at a time when the 
bourgeoisie themselves were not directly involved in the power 
of this nation state though they had sufficient stakes in it. Later, 
in course of historical development, when the bourgeoisie cap- 
tured political power and installed themselves at the top of the 
European nation states Bodin’s ideas greatly benefited the changed 
‘Situation. As we shall gee later, the theoreticians of the bourgeois 
state took Bodin as their starting point, identifying sovereignty 25 
the basic attribute of the state. It was around the Bodinian con- 
cept of sovereignty that new ideas were developed just to make the 
state all-powerful at a time when it wis under the fullest control of 
the bourgeoisie. Hence in modern western theories of the state 
Bodin, indeed, represents the first most important gateway. 


CHAPTER 5 
THE BEGINNING OF BOURGEOIS POLITICS 
Revolutions in 17th Century England: Hobbes and Locke 


Jong as the European bourgeoisie were struggling for their 
urvival and were slowly, but steadily, trying to evolve the early 
oundation of their capitalist mode of production they remained. 
ood allics of national monarchs. To fight out the feudal order 
nd to hasten the process of social transformation they were 
trying to force in, they needed the support and protection of the 


royal power. The king also was only too ready to give them 
what they were looking for since he also benefited from his 


alliance with the new class. But this alliance, however, did not 
last long. Once the social transformation in the direction of 
capitalism was made visible, that is, once the bourgeoisie were 
able to assume distinctly the role of 2 capitalist class and had 
achieved substantial wealth and influence they began making 
the royal power the new target of their attack. In other words, 
having’ achieved social dominance, the bourgeoisie grew interested 


a ee 


in grabbing political control and this political ambition inevitably 


brought them in head-on collision with the national monarchs. 

This bid for political power was, of course, conditioned by 
bourgeois economic interests. The bourgeoisie invaded the area 
of political authority just because they wanted to ensure that 
the entire state power might be made a convenient means ser- 
ing the interests of capitalism and that, with the fulfilment of 
this objective, they could give a crushing blow to whatever rem- 
nants of feudalism might still be left to arrest their onward 
joumey. It was with this end in view that the bourgeoisie came 
to grapple with the royal power. If the king had chosen to cling 
fo his age-old absolutism impeding the free development of 
Capitalism, then the bourgeoisie would not stop short of over- 
throwing him. If, on the contrary, he was ready to exercise his 
Power limited by the terms imposed by the bourgeoisie, the 
latter would not mind allowing him a dwarfed authority. This 
Political attitude is best illustrated by the history of 17th century 
dgland and hence it is necessary to have a glimpse of this history. 

Since 1641, for about half a century, England passed through 
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one of the most eventful and critical phases of her history, This 
period was marked by two revolutions, one a bloody revolutio, 
—the Puritan Revolution beginning in 1641 and the other, 
bloodless revolution—the Glorious Revolution of 1688. The firs 
evolution that involved a series of battles between Charles ; 
and the Parliament ultimately brought death to the king of Eng. 
land and instituted a republican rule for about a decade while 
the second, without causing any physical wound on the person 
of the king, brought serious injury to his power and Prestige, 
Although, in apparent form, the two revolutions differed widely, 
there was, of course, o logical connection between the two jp 
as far as one indicated the beginning and the other the end of 
a remarkable process of political triumph of the English bour. 
geoisie. To a student of western political thought these revolv- 
tions have a great significance for they provide the historical 
setting of the growth of some outstanding English political ideas 
of 17th century. And so it is important to determine the charac- 
ter of these two revolutions. 

The Puritan Revolution in England really began with the con- 
vening of the Long Parliament in November, 1640—it was 
‘Long Parliament’ for it was not dissolved for twelve years. It 
was this parliament that very soon got involved in a bitter con- 
flict with the king; it stripped the king of his arbitrary power, 
won decisive victories in a long line of military confrontation 
with the king and finally ordered his beheading. This dramatic 
revolt, first of its kind in English history, was called Puritan 
Revolution for in the Long Parliament that stood at war with 
the king there was an overwhelming majority of Puritans. By 
Puritans were meant a band of religious dissenters. During the 
reign of Elizabeth I, Puritans first emerged as an organised group 
who demanded changes in the method of governing the English 
Church ; with their demand having met no success they subse- 
quently turned to preaching new theological ideas among thé 
people without, however, disregardmg the authority of th 
Anglican Church. During the reign of Charles J, Puritanism gte¥ 
much stronger—in fact, so much so that Charles I along with 

_Laud, the Archbishop of Canterbury, took some drastic ste? 
to suppress Puritanism. Among the Puritans, however, thet 
ser Acai Thus under the broad category 

© were different subdsects like the Episcopalia® 
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Presbyterians and Independents, each following a line somewhat 
different from that of others. While, for instance, the Presby- 
terians were in favour of replacing the Anglican State Church 
by a Presbyterian State Church the Independents were more 
insistent on liberty of conscience and freedom of worship which, 
they felt, no human authority should dare to abridge. Despite 
these shades of differences the Puritans, however, were all united 
py their self-confidence generated by their burning spiritual 
faith. They took themselves to be the Lord’s chosen agents 
whose triumph, they thought, wax ensured by the grace of God 
and whoever tried to avert the fulfilment of their divine mission 
was very much their enemy with whom they would fight unto 
the last. It is true that throughout the Revolution this spirited 
zeal wan constantly manifested by the Puritan activists. Yet the 
Puritans were not just a religious group showing interest in 
politics by accident, ar for that matter, their revolution was not 
just nn outcome of a purely spiritual quest. Actually, beneath 


a tg, SE 


the veneer of their spiritual enthusiasm there lay a distinct class 


——— — 


interest. Indeed, under the banne banner of Puritanism, were drawn 
the growing commercial and trading classes of England together 
with their allies 25 among tl ‘the he gentry. The Long Parliament’s main 
backing came from towns and rural industrial areas and its 
quarrel with the king was mainly hatched in the shops of trades- 
men. In other words, the Puritan Revolution was the first suc- 
essful | bourgeois revolution in in England. The English bourgeoi- 
Sie in 17th century chose to launch their battle in the light of 
Puritanic faith just because this religious conviction gave them 
added confidence and courage. Moreover, the bourgeois politics 
in England till then wan not founded on a well-developed theory 
land was not marked by an awarencsy of clear-cut:.objectives ; 
that is why it was allowed to get mixed up. with. religious forms. 
The initial consolidation of the English bourgeoisie ‘was com- 
pleted ‘by the year 1588 when England was able to:force the 
defeat of the Armada. England’s victory over or Spain ‘Was. more 
A victory of the English bourgeoisie. England v won won a great naval naval 
War against Spain mainly because of the money ey and ships sup- 
plied by the English merchant class. The English bourgeoisie 
Staked so much in the war with Spi Spain “because they took Spain 
Bs the centre of European feud an feudalism and thus, in massively aiding 
England’s war efforts, they were ‘actually fighting against feudal- 
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ism although this belligerence against feudalism was, og th 
surface, given more o religious colour by means of making 4), 
jssue as a Protestant challenge against the Catholic state © 
Spain. The defeat of Armada, however, made the English boy,. 
geoisie highly conscious of their own strength. They felt tha 
‘since their survival wax now secure they no longer had any neeq 
of royal support and protection ; on the contrary, their Wealth, 
had now given them sufficient power with which they might wey 
try to vie with the king and could even subdue his authority 
suitably to their own advantage. Meanwhile, with the graduaj 
development of capitalism, unrestricted enjoyment of private 
property became an urgent need for the bourgeoisie ; but the 
Stuart monarchs exercising their pervasive prerogatives based og 
the theory of divine rights were a real menace to this freedom 
of property. Again, the growing capitalist order was making the 
national life far too complex to cope with which the traditional 
monarchical rule still bearing too many feudal remnants was 
simply unsuitable. The English bourgeoisie, therefore, decided 
to do away with this kind of political rule and install & type of - 
state apparatus that might -well suit their awn economic interests, 
This, in fact, was the social background of the Puritan Revolution. 
~ The issues om which the parliament fought with Charles I and 
the measures ‘adopted by it in course of the Revolution will also 
reveal that the Puritan Revolution was essentially a bourgeois 
revolution. The king throughout was invoking his royal preroga 
tive to tax his people the way he liked. Parliament, on the other 
hand, stood stubborn in its opposition to the king’s power to 
levy taxes without its consent. This was, indeed, a demand of, 
the part of parliament to ensure the ‘sanctity of private property 
which the bourgeoisie wanted very much to be assured of if 
order to get along the path of capitalist development. Again, the 
practice of granting monopolies by the king which was a great 
obstacle to free capitalist production was strongly resented by 
parliament, Indeed, in 1641, the Long Parliament brought ® , 
end to this practice and thus gates were opened for a free cape 
talist development that was so long strangled by a traditi 
political absolutism. Similarly, in agrarian relations too _the 
parliament brought in a revolutionary change by abolishing 
1646 feudal tenures as a result of which lands belonging to the 
nobility now became the property of the gentry—which, in effect 
me ae 








Many others adopted in course of the 
Revolution were, of COurss, only to the advantage of the English 
bourgeoisie and Counieily Not, in any way, beneficial to the poorer 
section of the community. Indeed, whatever benefits the Puritan 


ly for men of property 


. Feudal tenures were 
not downwards w; 


Tevol ) ay. This is why the republicanism installed 
by the Puritan Revoluti did not last iong; after Cromwell’s 
death it was soon followed by restoration of monarchy. 


the Puritan Revolution the leading role 


aus WHO were the party of the big, 
bourgeoisie. The Presbyterians naturally represented the rightist 
Wing of the Tevolutionaries. The hi 
- portant group in parliament led by Cromwell—which was, in 
| fact, the party of the lesser bourgeoisie—of course, did not share 
| the Presbyterian Conservatism. But they, after all, were no radj- 
| cals ; they, indeed, represented the centrist section of the revo- 
‘lutionaries. The radical force of the Revoluti 


On was represented 
| by the Levellers—a new Political group that came into being 


When after the final defeat of Charles I the Presbyterians were 
} Showing a soft heart towards the king. The Presbyterians’ bid 
_ for making a reconciliation with the king, however, was frustrated 
| by the army. Very soon, after the final defeat of the king, power 
| Virtually came to the hands of the army. The army removed the 
_ Presbyterians from parliament and in view of the possibility of 
Betting control out of hand the Independents remaining in parlia- 
| Ment were forced to take some drastic measures that included 
| Among others the execution of Charles I. After the king’s be- 





Independents, the other im-_ 


| 
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heading the Levellers renewed their radical campaign for adop- 
ting measures: like abolition of monarchy, introduction of univer- 
sal suffrage and improvement of the lot of peasantry. But this 
radicalism. was very well bypassed by the Independents under the 
leadership of Cromwell. Cromwell as the Lord Protector of the 
English Commonwealth tried to stabilise the situation by means 
of his extraordinary skill to hold in check both the conservative 
‘and the radical elements. 

But the possibility of a radical turn of the situation—which 
was quite dangerous for the bourgeoisie—was all the while lying 
latent and after the death of Cromwell it was more and more 
getting manifest. Since the bourgeoisie were willing to go only 
up to the length where their own interests would remain un- 
affected, since, further, they could clearly see that the fear of a 
new wave of revolution marked by the involvement of the broad 
masses of people was looming large, they ultimately had no choice 
than to restore monarchy in 1660 when Charles IT was installed 
as the new monarch of England. After Charles II was succeeded 
by James II it was soon discovered that the new king was trying 
to revert to the old political absolutism against which the bour- 
geoisie had fought for so many years. On seeing this the bour- 
geoisie resorted to another revolution, this time without shedding 
a drop of blood. They managed to drive the Stuarts out of 
English monarchy and in 1688 invited William of Orange and 
his consort Mary to-ascend the English throne. This was the 
Glorious Revolution in English history. It was glorious for it 
marked the lasting glorious victory of the English bourgeoisie. 
Here was monarchy instituted strictly under conditions imposed 
by the bourgeoisie. From now on there would continue to be 
‘a monarch in England, but this monarch would have as much 
power as was granted to him by parliament. In other words, 
for the first time, in England the state apparatus without any 
change in its formal design was drastically cut to size to suit the 
needs of the English bourgeoisie—an arrangement that eventually 
led England, through her splendid Industrial Revolution, to 3 
posifion where she could become one of the leading capitalist 
states in the world. 

The Puritan Revolution and the Glorious Revolution are thus 
the two most important keys for understanding the process of 
consolidation of the English bourgeois society and also the pat 
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tern of the early formation of the bourgeois state in England. 
They give us the necessary facts for our comprehension. But 
during the same period there evolved in England some outstand- 
ing political theories which help us in grasping these facts in a 
better way for they explore certain things that are left hidden 
beneath the iceberg of these factual details ; further, they enable 
us in identifying the early roots of modern bourgeois political 
science. But to know what these theories were like we must 


now turn to the political ideas of Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) 
John Locke (1632-1704). 


II 

The revolutions of 17th century England, no doubt, reflectea 
the political achievements of the English bourgeoisie. On study- 
ing them one may learn how at a certain historical juncture the 
bourgeoisie in England decided to be politically powerful and 
how after several decades’ hectic military and political activities 
they were finally able to evolve a political structure much on 
their own terms. But this at once raises a series of questions 
like why the bourgeoisie, at that point of history, became inter- 
ested in state power, what actually was their political necessity 
in the context of the problem of their own consolidation and, 
further, how strong a political authority they fourid advantageous 
to their own interests. It is difficult to derive answers to these 
questions from a study of the 17th century revolutions for these 
revolutions, after all, were not launched on the basis of a cons- 
ciously held systematic and theoretical ideology. Indeed, these 
are questions that, for their proper treatment, very much require 
a theoretical frame and this is where Thomas Hobbes comes in. 

In Hobbes’s writings we come across for the first time a very 
serious attempt to formulate a systematic theory of bourgeois 
Society and politics and hence Hobbes is very rightly acknow- 
ledged as the father of modern bourgeois political science. 
Hobbes’s. great book Leviathan was published in 1651—a_time 


When the Puritan Revolution had already brought in a republi- 
can rule in England, The timing of the book’s publication coupled 


with the fact that Hobbes had a close association with the royal 


_ family and. that, fearing persecution at the hands of the parlia- 


mentarians in the wake of the Revolution, he fled from his 
country and lived in exile for eleven years tended to magnify 
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unnecessarily the apparent meaning of his political doctrine and 
brand him as a champion of the royalist cause. With the pas. 
sage of time, however, this misunderstanding about Hobbes’s 
intentions quite faded out. Today, Hobbes 1s recognised a3 g 
master political theorist who brought in 2 revolution in western 
political science in more than one sense and no one should have 
0 quarrel with this assessment. 

True, both in method and content, Hobbes introduced revo- 
lutionary changes in western political thinking. But what iS More 
important about him is that he brought to the limelight some 
of the basic problems and needs of England’s growing bourgeois 
society and, thus, for an understanding of the early development 
of western bourgeois society and politics Hobbesian ideas make 


a compulsory reading. Hobbes was born in 1588—the year of | 


the defeat of the Spanish Armada which, as we have noted earlier, 
indicated a turning point in the history of the development of 
the English bourgeois society in as far as it made the English 
bourgeoisie fully conscious of their own power—and he lived 
through years in which this bourgeois society underwent further 
consolidation. These realities around him left a deep impact on 
his ideas. To ensure the stability and viability of the developing 
English bourgeois society became his central concern and it was 
in the light of this purpose that Hobbes developed his political 
ideas: 

Hobbes’s political thinking should be viewed in the context 
of the legacies left by Machiavelli and Bodin. Hobbesian ap- 
proach to politics was derived from Machiavelli and the corn 
of his theoretical content was drawn from Bodin. In modem 
western political thought Machiavelli first introduced a purely 
secular temper. Within this secular frame he depicted the bour 
geois man—the cruel, fighting and the aggressive animal. How- 
ever, he could not go beyond this. It was not possible for him 
to develop a comprehensive political theory devoted to solving 
problems like identifying a legitimate base of pelitical authority, 
evolving means through which this authority might visibly assert 
itself and securing unintertupted obedience to it. In other words, 
with his secular approach to Politics Machiavelli looked after 
well the perspective of bourgeois political theory, but failed 1 
furnish it with a proper content, It was Bodin who sought to 


fill this gap. By formulating a theory of the state and by giving 


_ 
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focus on sovereignty as the fundamental ingredient of the state 
he, at least, pointed the direction in which future political theory 
would evolve. But the corresponding problem of political obe- 


dience, a neat solution of which might alone place the sovereignty 
of the state on a firmer foundation, somehow escaped his atten- 
tion. Hobbes began from the 


in Point where Bodin stopped. He 

placed politics, after Machiavelli, on a materialist foundation, 
but, then, he theorised not simply on the bourgeois man but on 
the bourgeois society as well. In order to meet the multiple 

needs of this bourgeois society he dwelt on what he considered 

to be the essential political arrangements and thereby developed 

a comprehensive political theory that sought to settle questions 

left unanswered by his predecessors. But to know how he did 

this and with what amount of success let us now look into the 

major components of his political doctrine. 

After Aristotle the tradition of dealing with the fundamental 
issues of politics was long lost in European political thinking. 
It was Hobbes who fully revived this tradition, Modern syste- 
matic political theory, indeed, begins with Hobbes. He deals 
with things strictly political and furnishes well-reasoned answers 
‘to questions that have ever remained vital issues in the province 
‘of politics. Why people at all need state and government, what 
again is the basis of their functioning and, further, why and how 
people living under the state and government are to remain loyal 
‘to them—these are the three fundamental questions that receive 
most of Hobbes’s attention. For an answer to these questions 
| Hobbes, however, turns neither to theology nor to history. 
‘Tnsiead, he chooses to rely on hypothesis and this hypothesis is 
‘about the state of nature—a condition that, he feels, alone ex- 
‘plains the emergence of civilised society and government and the 
basis of their working. 
~ Hobbes’s state of nature represents a state of things where 
men are made by nature equal both in physical strength and in_ 
‘mental faculties as well. The state of nature, further, is a state 
"with perfect liberty for the individual. Here all men are free 
‘to do as they please. When men with: this absolute liberty un- 
restrained by any superior force and with equal bodily and 
‘mental power look for things which they cannot enjoy in com- 
’mon and which are so scarce that all who want them cannot have 
‘them there inevitably emerges trouble. Actually the things they 
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seek for are mainly glory and gain. The desire for Slory is in 
ezence a desire to be recognised as # superior individual 
when everyone is led by this desire there naturally Deging 
unending individual struggle for Power. Similarly, it is hard 4, 
meet one’s desire for gain except at the expense of others siricg 
there is not enough to satisfy all and this, therefore, meang , 
fierce competition marked by a fatal animosity. The state og 
nature thus becomes a state of perpetual war of all against ay 
where there is no safety, no security, no culture, no industry, 
no arts and letters and, indeed, no society—where man lives jp 
the midst of fear as he is always threatened by violent death, 

Though man’s life in the state of nature is thus made ‘Solitary, 
poor, nasty, brutish and short’ the natural law—which is essen- 
tially a product of reason and which forbids ’man to do what is 
destructive of his life, in the end, triumphs in such a society, 
Although men are passionately moved by their lust for glory 
and gain, in the face of the possibility of their physical extipc- 
tion, they tend to be rather sensible. That is to say, when the 
conditions of war and anarchy become too horrid men come tp 
realise the necessity of honouring the natural law about self- 
preservation. It is out of this desperate urge for self-preservation 
that man eventually become conscious of the need for installing 
4 common superior power strong enough to hold them in re- 
straint and thus bring to them peace and security. 


Thus men living in the state of nature ultimately make a 
contract among themselves Giatoy they’ cciablish a sovertigt 
force to whom they transfer whatever liberty and power they 
were enjoying in the state of nature with the hope of getting 
from the latter their permanent peace, safety and protection. 
It is in this way, according to Hobbes, that civilised society and 
government pum into existence, Their emergence is due to 4 
deliberate human choice expressed through the making of the 
Contract. Those who make this contract ever remain a patty 
to it, having no right whatsoever to violate it. They are obliged 
to give the sovereign authority their unconditional and perpetual 
obedience. But the latter, although a result of the contract, is 
not party to it, but is above it. That is, the ‘sovereign: authority 
3s free to exercise an unlimited power, others having n0 right 
to curb it. Law is nothing but his formal command. The s0V¢ 
reign alone has the right to make and repeal laws, but he himeclf 
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is very much above it. This arrangement, so Hobbes feels, has 
‘got to be accepted for, without it, men are thrown back straight 
into the uncivilised, horrible and insecure conditions of the salt 
of nature. This, in outline, is Hobbes’s political thesis. 


It appears that the whole of Hobbes’s political theory rests 
upon his assumption about a set of conditions prevailing in the 
| state of nature. Since he takes the state of nature as nothing 
more than a logical hypothesis necessary for constructing his 
political theory Hobbes does not care for its historicity. In other 
words, the state of nature has for him only methodological uses. 
| The evidence of this methodology, however, may be understood 
only in the context of his general philosophical position. Hence 
to understand why Hobbes, after all, made an account of the 
state of nature an integral part of his political principles it is 
| necessary to take note of the major components of his philoso- 
_ phy. Hobbes’s philosophy bore influences of Galileo, on the one 
and, “and of Euclid, on the other, in as far as it was made of 
‘a synthesis between contemporary scientific knowledge and 
traditional geometrical method. And it is this confluence of 
‘science and geometry that alone may account for his reliance 
on the state of nature as a useful step towards an understanding 
of the nature and necessity of society and government. 


At the age of forty Hobbes had his first contact with geometry 
through a chance acquaintance with Euclid’s 47th proposition 
and he immediately fell in love with it. What appeared remar- 
kable to him was the axiomatic method in geometrical reasoning 
——the method of starting from self-evident assumptions to arrive 
at knowledge that is far from self-evident—and he decided to 
make this axiomatic method a methodological base of his philo- 

sophy in as far as he was left convinced that to know a thing 
it is mecessary to begin with some non-verifiable hypothesis. 
After having thus settled the methodological aspect of the matter 
Hobbes now proceeded to formulate his philosophical principles 
and this is where he made a good use of Clee 8 scientific dis- 
coveries. 


Hobbes rested his » Pilate On & materialistic view of the 
universe. To him the whole mass of things in the world re repre- 
sented matter alone and he chose to look at this matter in terms 
of Galileo’s law of uniform motion. That is, he was led to the 
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belief that an objéct in motion would stay in motion perpetually 
until something else stopped it; and he, further, argued that we 
are capable of knowing a thing just because it is set in motion, 
‘Objects in motion around us, so he thought, strike our. sense 
organs and cause further motions within us. It is these mternal 
motions that we perceive ms sensations which, again, are the: 
source of our knowledge. Hobbes’s doctrine of causality, ano- 
ther important component of his philosophy, logically followed 
from his theory of motion. If the knowledgeable world is in 
motion, then certainly it has its before and after and every after 
represents a movement away from its before and, therefore, is 
invariably an effect of the latter. In other words, since every 
object we wish to know is in motion its present state is, of 
course, an effect of some cause behind and hence to know it 
fully one has to enquire into its cause that has ultimately led 
it to its present position. 

That Hobbes’s political theory opens with an account of the 
state of nature is, therefore, not anything accidental or erratic ; 
it actually logically follows from his laws of motion, his doctrine 
of causality and his axiomatic method. Since human society is 
® part of this world it is clearly a matter and, therefore, it can- 
not be known unless it is conceived to be in motion. But, if it is 
taken to be in motion, then, by Hobbesian doctrine of causality, 
it is to be viewed as the effect of some cause behind. Thus io 
understand the character of human society, according to Hobbes, 
one has to go back to its past phase that has ledi it to its present 
being. But just how to identify this cause? Hobbes is aware 
that history does not help very much since history fails to locate 
the point at which the society of man came into existence. 
Again, like his predecessors and also like some of his con- 
temporaries, Hobbes cannot take shelter in theology for man’s 
society and government being, on his materialist view of 
the universe, nothing but matter they cannot be taken to be 
the result of the will of God. Hobbes really does not have to 
worry very much for a way out since, under the influence of 


geometry, he has already taken axiom as the important instrv- 


ment of knowledge. So he readily resorts to g hypothetical state 
of nature as the 


cause ‘of the present society and does not at 
all feel uneasy about its non-verifiability for, fortified by his 
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philosophy, he remains confident that non-verifiable axiom is a 
necessary step towards a correct understanding of something. 
Hobbesian theory constructed on the foundation of this hypo- 
| thetical state of nature, indeed, brings in a revolution in western 
politics. It is a revolution for several reasons. In the first place, 
with an aggressive logic Hobbes rejects outright the theological 
_ or metaphysical foundation of politics. He throws away the 
| theory of divine rights and states without any ambiguity that 
man’s society, state and government are all his deliberate crea- 
tion; they are neither designed by nature nor willed ‘by God; 
they are instituted by men for their own convenience. Politics 
thus becomes very much a man-made mundane affair and hence 
the Machiavellian attempt to secularise politics may be said to 
have met its final fruition in the ideas of Hobbes. Secondly, at 
Hobbes’s hands, politics for the first time, becomes a science. 
Politics, in his ideas, is not merely given a purely secular char- 
acter but a scientific character 2s well. By incorporating the 
scientific laws of motion within the field of political speculation 
he courageously exhibited that it is possible for a political theo- 
rist to make a good use of scientific assumptions. Thirdly, in 
Hobbes’s theory, politics is clearly given a rational foundation. 
In a sense, emergence of society and state means to him a 
triumph of human reason for although man’s society and state 
are shown to be the result of a contract made among frightened 
human beings they could, after all, make such a contract while 
facing the danger of ‘the state of war just because they chose 
_ to obey the dictates of reason. Society minus this reason means. 
chaos and, destruction. Therefore, to Hobbes, reason ultimately 
Is the arbiter in politics. 
~~ What is, however, most striking is that, long after Aristotle, 
Hobbes again picks up the question of authority and obedience 
as the care problem of politics and treats it in a way hitherto 
unknown in European political thought. He feels that, in the 
interest of stability and permanence of the social order, the most 
important thing needed is absolute political sovereignty, and he 
derives its rationale not from any moral, religious or metaphysi- 
cal argument, but strictly in the light of what he considers to be 
the bare facts of human life. Here his argument is that the 
state will be all-powerful and subjects must gracefully submit 
to it just because this submission happens to be the price of their 
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orderly civilised living. Without submitting to the power of the 
sovereign, man risks his life and property and, indeed, all the 
fruits of civilisation, So people obey the state for it is only ag. 
vantageous for them to do so. The disadvantages of disobedience 
are too great to bear. It is naturally a kind of political obliga. 
tion based on considerations of expediency and hence it is 
clearly a prudential political obligation. Yet it is a Tational 
obligation in that it issues not out of any momentary impulse, 
-but as a result of a well-reasoned calculation. _But, iN any Case, 
it is not.a moral obligation of the type envisaged by Aristotle 
for, unlike the latter, Hobbes never suggests that obedience to 
authority is meant to bring one’s moral improvement. Arguments 
May, however, be stretched to show that Hobbes’s obligation js, 
by implication, a moral obligation as well. For instance, if con- 
ditions of civilised living are taken to be the necessary prerequi- 
Sites for man’s moral betterment, then, Hobbes’s sovereign 
ensuring these conditions must ultimately be viewed as an instru- 
‘ment of moral progress and in that case obedience to this autho- 
ity may be shown to be determined by a moral cause. But, no 
matter whether it is a prudential or a moral obligation, the fact 
remains that Hobbes -very seriously takes the problem of political 
obligation and tries to give a clear and unambiguous answer to 
this question. | 

Again, Hobbes realises that to talk about absolute sovereignty 
is not enough, that it is as well important to devise suitable 
Means through which this idea of absolute sovereignty may be 
Siven effect to. That is why he conceives of law as nothing but 
the command of the state and puts the sovereign authority much 
above this law. That is to say, he is convinced that on orderly 
Society thrives mainly on political control which has to be stabi- 
lised by making citizens obey laws without grudge and grumble 
and that violation of such laws by the sovereign should be made 
no excuse on the part of the governed to evade the duty of their 
obedience, harming thereby the social fabric that has been grown 
with s much calculation and effort, And, lastly, it is the inten- 


the whole political arrangement 


int is that the state, by nature, is for- 
midable, political authority, by nature, is all-pervasive, but, thet 
Sn ee =n oS oe = an 
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: they work just because people living under them have voluntarily 
| ‘consented to have such things. In this way, Hobbes tries to 
| effect a marriage between force and consent. 

~ Hobbes’s political theory, however, was not merely a piece of 
tame intellectual exercise. It, indeed, had a clear commitment— 
a commitment to the goal of giving guidelines to his contem- 
' porary bourgeois society. Once we choose to study Hobbes in 
_ this perspective we cannot but revise the position we have stated 
| earlier and must arrive at the judgment that Hobbes’s state of 
nature was to him more than a methodological tool. In ‘In fact, 

| going through it carefully one can well see how the state of 
) things as assumed to be prevailing in the state of nature virtually 
Teflects the conditions of the bourgeois society in its early phase 
of development. The man as depicted in Hobbes’s state of nature 
is essentially a bourgeois man. Here is the man frantically look- 
‘ing for glory and gain at any cost, driven solely by the lust for 
power and by the crazy appetite for material achievements. He: 
is dangerously egoistic in temperament, having no consideration 
for others and making self-seeking adventure as the primary task. 
in his life. For meeting his own needs he is ready to invade 
and destroy others. He is a fighting, aggressive and nakedly 
selfish creature who does not rest until he achieves What he: 
| wants. All these, indeed, TT reveal the qualities of the bour- 
geois man. 

A society comprising. woth egotistic individuals must be 2 
| society marked by fierce competition and struggle that, in the 
long run, might threaten its very survival. This is what is re- 
lated by Hobbes as the ultimate conditions in the state of nature. 
and they perfectly symbolise the internal problems of the early 
bourgeois society. With the emergence of the bourgeoisie there, 
no doubt, came about a fundamental change in social relations. 
In the feudal order the social relations, no doubt, were static 
and hierarchical, but a! the same time personal. But now in the 
bourgeois society relations between men were determined by 
the impersonal relations of the market and, therefore, were much 
_ more complex. Unless these’ complex market relations were 
adequately regulated they might bring in anarchy for in that early 

Stage of capitalist development it was too much to expect the 
" presence of a built-in order and harmony in the capitalist society. 
' Hence the bourgeoisie in the early phase needed a sovereign state: 


— 


., &N 
gi 
€ to impose regulations _whereby their own operations: mig 
~ assume a distinctly orderly shape. That is to me ne fightin 
for social hegemony the bourgeoisie could not afford. to take i 
4 'tic steps - they needed self-discipline which could best be achieveg 
b iter under a sovereign authority. 


9 
: by taking she | 

7 ~ As a careful observer Hobbes was well alive to the internal 
es problem of the early bourgeois society and in his political ideas 


q he made it his mission to suggest means for getting out of the 
initial difficulties. And he left no vagueness in his prescription 
that only a strong political authority exercising an all-pervasive 
4 control might alone put the house of the bourgeoisie in order, 
+ That is why he instituted the Leviathan. To install this Levia- 
~§ 
~~ 
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than he took to contract—an act with a distinctly mercantile 
flavour. It was a contract—an agreement to buy and sell where. 
‘by the bourgeoisie would buy their safety and order by trans- 
“ferring in exchange their freedom to do ns they pleased. Although 
it was a costly sacrifice it would, no doubt, fetch lasting benefits, 
Thus, by means of his political theory, Hobbes was trying to 
give a carefully devised political advice to the contemporary 
<f bourgeoisie. The essence Of this advice was that, since the bour- 
4 ~ geois society could not, in any case, thrive on the basis of law- 
fe less, anarchy, it must be allowed to grow only under the super- 
vision of a sovereign state. In other words, his basic message- 
was that, to ensure the stability and viability of the bourgeois 
society, the bourgeoisie must acknowledge the value of political 


control. But while he emphasised the need of political control he, 
however, could not spell out on questions like who and in what 


a 


manner would wield this political control. These questions were 


left for Locke to answer. 
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@ Although Locke's Political principles: differ substantially from 

ose of Hobbes he, indeed, owes the latter much. His debt to 
Hobbes is, in the first place, in respect of the philoso hical pers- 
pective of his Political ideas. Hobbes’s niente bitosophy 
gives Locke his starting point” It is on ‘Bo. fanatics: ct this 


—_ that Locke Slaborately develops an epistemology 
1S KNOWN as empiricism? The Principal theme in this epis- 


temology is that human knowledge is not a Matter of subjective 
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work-out of the mind, nor is it a matter of spiritual or super- 
natural revelation. Man, he argues, is bom with a mind that is 
tabula rasa or a blank slate ; that is, mind cannot on its own 
form ideas or have ‘knowledge. Knowledge, in fact, is a matter 
of direct sensory experience. Through our sense organs sense- 
impressions come from outside to the mind which then simply 
organises these impressions and thus ensues pur knowledge about 
something. Thus man does not have any innate or intuitive know- 
ledge. Whatever we know, we know them through observation 
and reflection—that is, through our experience, This empiricism 
determines Locke’s attitude to political questions and this is 

_where his proximity to Hobbes is clearly visible. Exactly like 
Hobbes, he sets the perspective of his political ideas by empha- 
sising that politics cannot be known unless it is fully liberated 
from abstract theology or metaphysics. That is to say, according 
to Locke, there cannot be any given knowlédge about the society 

_ and state of man. Their nature and working must be analysed 
not in the light of any religious dogma or mystic belief. In order | 
to study them ous must relate them.to the facts of life that aru 
subject to sensory experience, Locke thus clearly pursues the 
Hobbesian tradition of cultivating a materialist and mundane 
attitude to politics. 

Secondly, what woz Hobbes’s central question is as much a 
vital question to Locke. Like Hobbes, he is very much inte- 
tested in exploring the unds of political obedience. That is, 

“like Hobbes, he does mot treat obedience as a given fact, but 
rather takes it as what waits for a plausible explanation. And, 
in order to provide this explanation—and that constitutes his 
third important debt to Hobbes—he borrows the Hobbesian style 
of using the model of state of nature. 

But, while setting about to depict the details of this state of 
nature, Locke bids his farewell to Hobbes. Locke’s state of 
nature is sharply different from the Hobbesian state of war. 
Unlike the nasty brutalities accompanying the Hobbesian state of 
nature, things in the state of nature of Locke represent very 
much a civilised order. Locke’s state of nature is a state of per- 
fect liberty and equality which, unlike Hobbes’s, is not threat- 
ened by men’s natural tendency to invade and destroy others. 
it is possible for everyone in the stale of nature to enjoy his 


Natural right to life, fiberty and property, for the law of nature 


4 
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prevailing in such a state and symbolising the rule of reasop : 
obeyed by all. In other words, Locke’s natural men are 4 

rational men unlike the nasty, brutish and short type of the Hop. 
besian state of nature. Yet men living in such a state of Nature 
brought an end to it by instituting a common power by meany 
of a social contract. This contract was made not because the 
state of nature at a certain stage: became intolerable, but because 
it was finally found to be inconvenient. This inconvenience was 
sensed when it was found that, in the absence of a formal institu 
tionalised authority who could look after well the task of deter. 
mining natural law and of its implementation and who, further, 

could be a common judge for settling disputes, each man was 
taking himself to be the interpreter of natural law and meting 
out punishment to others on the basis of his own individual 
judgment and thus taking the state of nature almost to a point 
of uncertainty and disorder. To get out of these inconveniences 
men made a contract to enter into_a civil society with a com- 





-_—,_ 


mon sovereign power at its top. 
The results of this contract are fundamentally different from 
those envisaged by Hobbes. Locke does not suggest like Hobbes 
that transition from state of nature to civil society means for 
men « total surrender of whatever they were enjoying in the 
State of nature. He argues that men by agreeing to enter into a 
civil society only renounce the right they continued enjoying in 
the state of nature to interpret and administer on their own the 
law of nature. That is, after the execution of the contract, men 
are no longer judges of their own cases, they no longer deter- 
mine what the law-is and cense to have the natural authority to 
punish others for violating what they reckon as laws. They assigt 
all these powers, that is, the power of making, interpreting and 
executing laws to the sovereign government which js a Vital part 
of this civil society ; but they retain for themselves their natural 
rights to life, liberty and property and it is the duty of the sove 
reign power to protect and hqnour these rights. Thus in thé 
Lockeian model government is made powerful, not, howevel, 


absolutely, but only conditionally, That is to say, Locke’s gov" 
ernment is essentially a limited government ; the limits are 12° 
posed by the goal of preserving man’s natural rights to life, 
liberty and property. In other words, government is not an ends 


o ———— 


but only a means—a means to securing an autonomous sphet* 
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of the individual ; and, if it fails to serve this specified purpose, 
then people have a right to dissolve the original contract. But 
‘his dissolution, of course, does not mean, as in Hobbes’s theory, 
, reversal to state of nature, that is, a loss of civilised conditions 
brought about by the social contract. Thi 


s dissolution, according 
to Locke, only affects the political part of the contract in that 


it means a change of government, and certainly not the social part 
of it. That is to say, when people are convinced that their 

natural rights to life, liberty and property are not honoured by 
the established sovereign authority they have a right to remove 
it and install a new one, but this political change, by no means, 
presupposes # social change. Thus, it appears, Locke has two 
‘contracts in his mind—one ‘Social and the other political, or, 
in other words, he seems to be. fully aware of the fundamental 
distinction between the state and society. 7 
~ By depicting thus his social contract L Locke, indeed, laid the 
foundation of European liberalism. One may discern in his 
political theory three fundamental ingredients that have tradi- 
tionally served a3 the basic components of the liberal creed, The 
first ingredient is to be found’in his emphasis on consent. Hob- 
bes's government, of course, emerges out of a voluntary choice. | 
But once the government is instituted, according to Hobbes, it 
should no longer care for the consent of those who have insti- 
tuted it. Tq ensure public safety the government is free to force 
the subjects to obey it and submission to government in such a 
context hardly remains a matter of free choice for the people. 
Thus although Hobbes begins with consent he ultimately ends 
with force. There cannot, after all, be a reconciliation between 
force and consent. Locke, however, is much. too cautious in 
avoiding this line of argument, According to him, consent is 
Rot _merely necessary for the original “establishment of govern- 


ment, but it remains as well a perpetual condition regulating 
People’s submission to government. People are all along free to 


Withdraw their obedience to government in os far as they have 
4 right to bring in the dissolution of government in case they 
ate convinced that the government is no longer working as the 
custodian of their natural rights. The second important ingre- 
dient of liberalism is to be found in Locke’s assertion that gov-- 
| “nment, in no case, is entitled to an unlimited authority. 
Political power, according to him, must be regulated by clearly 
9 
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defined purposes. So long as these purposes are faithfully fol- 
lowed by government it has a right to receive obedience, J 

other words, political authority not only has rights but has y 
duty as well that sets limits around it. Thirdly, Locke is a liberal 
‘for he explicitly manifcsts his care for the rights of the Individual. 
In fact, preservation of natural rights of the individual congtj- 
tutes the keynote of his political doctrine. Government, he 
argues, is necessary just because it has a role in safeguarding the 
rights of the individual. In other words, in his attempt to ana- 
lyse the emergence and validity of political authority Locke does 
not disregard the need of validating the importance of the indi- 
vidual. In the political sphere he is determined to mark out an 
area exclusively for the individual. To him the state, of course, 
is important, but this importance is never to be secured at the 
‘cost of the independence of the individual. In this way Locke 
builds up his castle of liberalism an the foundation of -his social 
ca : 7 


But once we look into the nature of rights that Locke is so. 


concerned about we at once are able to determine the real im- 
plications of this apparently -glorious liberal doctrine, Locke 
believes that man’s rights to life, liberty and property are his 
fundamental rights. These rights are not the product of society 
and government. They -are actually man’s inherent rights in the 
sense that men are, indeed, born with them. But, then, out of 
these three basic rights the most important, according to Locke, 
is the right to property. At one point of his political theory 
Locke even goes to the extent-of arguing that property, in fact, 
includes’ man’s life arid liberty, that is, accotding to him, without 
property it is impossible for man to enjoy ‘his life and liberty and 
he openly admits that it is mainly for ‘the preservation of this 
right to property that men made a contract to enter into a civil 
society. That is to say, AV : 








men have instituted society and govern- 
ment and have voluntarily agreed to accept constraints imposed 
by them just because they will secure their property. This, in- 
deed, almost amounts to saying that human civilisation and cul- 
ture are all meant for guaranteeing to man his natural right to 
property. This attempt to evaluate social and political arrange- 
ments on the basis of man’s need of property shows how Locke 
is trying to evolve a political frame well-suited to the capitalist 
interests of his awn bourgeois society and the more and more 
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we look into the justification he offers in favour of the institution 
of property the more and more we are left convinced that Locke, 
in his ideas, clearly provides a theoretical foundation of European 
capitalism - 
“rJn order to establish that man has a natural right to property 
Locke employs two basic arguments, The first argument is that 
“il the resources on this earth are meant for the use of men, for 
their advantage and convenience, But in order that men may 
conveniently use them they must first appropriate them. Again, 
in order that men may appropriate something, that is, claim 
something as exclusively theirs, they must have a right to appro- 
priate. And it is in order to establish this right of appropriation 
that Locke employs his second argumerit the essence of which 
is that everybody has a property in his own person. He spells 
out this argument by saying that the labour of a man’s body 
and the work of his hands are, no doubt, exclusively his and in 
order to make the natural resources usable a man, no doubt, 
mixes his labour with them and, therefore, he can claim them 
as his since they reach him as the result of his own labour. Thus, 
according to Locke, sight to property emerges out of man’s , 
Jabour; since man’s labour is his own, he earns a natural nght | 
‘Yo individual appropriation of riatural resources that takes the 
form of property. 

But, then, will this right of appropriation have no limit, that 
is, may there be an unlimited accumulation of property? Locke, 
at the first instance, seems to be in favour of a limited 1 ownership 
of property _as he argues that a man may have property for his 
use only to the extent to which it is actually used by him and 
not left simply spoilt or wasted and since natural Tesources are 
very much perishable one cannot hold an unlimited amount of 
them as his. But, then, Locke very quickly revises. his original 
stand. He thus holds that the limits set on property by consi- 
derations of spoilage are no longer valid after the invention of 
Money. Since money is a lasting thing that one can kee without 
pote one can make money to any extent he likes and this, to 
Locke, does not ‘at all seem unjust. Locke thus ultimately be- 
Comes a champion of unlimited accumulation of monetary wealth. 
He, however, does not stop just at this. He goes one step further 
and stresses the necessity of amassing wealth in the form of 
Noney, Rather implicitly in his Second Treatise and — 
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plicitly in his essay on Some Considerations of the Consequences 
of the Lowering of Interest and Raising the Value of Money he 
argues that a sufficient supply of money is needed to improve 
trade. In other words, to Locke money is not merely a hamnless 
medium of exchange. He actually views it as capital that is meant 


to grow further capital by way of profitable investment. Thus, 


“in his theory of property, Locke ultimately justifies, indeed, the 


capitalist appropriation of property. 
If one only cares to remember that Locke views government 


as a necessary instrument for ensuring this capitalist appropria- 
tion, there should hardly be any difficulty in grasping the class 
character of Locke’s liberalism and it becomes also evident that 
in his political theory Locke was practically philosophising the 
realities of the Glorious Revolution in England. We have noted 
carlier that the Glorious Revolution indicated the final victory 
of the English bourgeoisie in as far as they were at last able to 
install a kind of state apparatus that would serve well the in- 
terests of capitalism. The government that was established as a 
result of the Revolution was essentially a limited government— 
limited by the terms dictated by the bourgeoisie. In other 
words, for the first time in England a really bourgeois state came 
into being and Locke's attempt to glorify o liberal state that 
apparently aims at securing the natural rights of the individual, 
but, in actual practice, aims at facilitating the free play of capital 
leading inevitably to an inequitable social order was nothing but 
an apology for this bourgeois state. Further evidences on this 
score may be had from Locke’s theory of revolution. 

True, Locke allows the subjects a right to dissolve the govem- 
ment. But, then, this right of dissolution is. conditioned by 4# 
limited purpose. This dissolution does not at all mean 2 dis- 
solution of society, but only a change of political authority. That 
is to say, the social system is to be left intact, for Locke is con- 
vinced of*the inherent rationality and beauty of this social sys- 
tem. He assures that even when there is a dissolution of govera- 
ment there is nothing to fear since it will not bring men back to . 
a situation marked by the absence of civilised social conditions. 
The problem actually does not lie in the social structure ; it may 
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only emerge in the context of the failure of political authority t 
secure to men their natural rights among which the right t 
property stands pre-eminent. The implication is quite clear. If 
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any political authority in future refuses to be a stooge to the 
capitalist order, that is, if government fails to secure conditions 
necessary for capitalist development, then only it must fall. Thus 
Locke’s liberalism does not really give the people a right to 
fevolt for ushering in a radical change of the social order. It 
only equips the bourgeoisie with the necessary safeguards so that 
they may rightfully dislodge _a government that appears to be 
jnjurious to their own economic interests. _ 

~ All this shows that the theory of bourgeois society and politics 
assumes 4 mature shape at the hands of Locke and this is where 
lies the difference between Hobbes and Locke. Hobbes with 
his eyes on the internal problems of early bourgeois society was 
more concerned about the stability of such society and he felt 
that the best way to ensure this stability was to tighten political 
control. His belief was that the bourgeois society could not, 
after all, move anarchically and that the bourgeoisie, for their 
own interests, must restrain themselves to the point of gracefully 
accepting their submission to a mighty political authority. He 
was afraid that unless this political arrangement was accepted 
the growing bourgeois social order would disintegrate and col- 
lapse. That is why he painted the state of nature as a state of 
war and sought to warn that the bourgeois society minus a 
strong political authority would amount to this hopeless state of 
things. Locke, on the contrary, writing at a time when the bour- 
geois society had further developed in England was naturally 
free from the survival complex from which Hobbes’s ideas 
suffered so much. Hence ensuring harmony and order in the 
Working of the bourgeois society was not his concern a3 he took 
them for granted, Thus in his state of nature he depicted a 
tational society and he presented his natural men as rational 
men. This is to say, he did not care for the stability of bourgeois 
Society which, he thought, by virtue of its inherent strength and 
Scodness, had already assumed a decent and orderly shape. 


According to him, what was needed was nothing but a network 
of appropriate institutional arrangements that would look after 
Well the needs of this bourgeois society, That is why he con- 


“ntrated more on the type of government most suited to the 
‘Ustenance of such society. However, by doing this he was not 
‘imply trying to combat what he took to be the urgent preblem 
°f his time, He, in fact, left valuable directions on the basis of 
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which subsequent bourgeois political theory has developed. Even 
today, among the bourgeois political scientists, the concern js 
not much for the problems and difficulties of the social order, 
The social order is very much taken for granted and attempts 
are only being made to explore the possibilities of institutional 
arrangements that may serve this social order in a better way, 
And this is how John Locke has been immortalised in western 
political science. 


CHAPTER 6 
THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE? 
Two Faces of Rousseaa 


Although 17th century English history marks the beginning of 
bourgeois politics, in other parts of Europe too, sooner or later, 
this politics was bound to appear, for the emergence of bour- 
geoisie, after all, was not simply an English affair. Indeed, 
throughout Europe the bourgeoisie were maw emerging as a 
| potent force determined to evolve social and political arrange- 
ments suited to their own interests. However, because of the 
difference in objective conditions the pace of their progress was 
not everywhere the same. Thus, it took the bourgeoisie in 
France a hundred years more to accomplish what waa achieved 
by their English counterpart in 17th century—between the Glori- 
ous Revolution of 1688 and the French Revolution of 1789 there 
is clearly a gap of a century. Like the Glorious Revolution of 
England the French Revolution too.was not & sudden eruption 
of history. It signified the culmination of a prolonged process 
that represented the political victory of the French bourgeoisie. 
To identify, however, the starting mark of this process it is 
necessary to begin with the thirties of 18th century when o new 
intellectual movement that has been known in history as the 


French Enlightenment began dominating the French climate of 
opinion. a 

In a sense, the French Enlightenment was a continuation of 
the intellectual tradition that began in 17th century England. 


The leaders of French Enlightenment like Montesquieu, Vol- 
taire and Diderot who longed for evolving a rational and scienti- 
fic base of intellectualism were all, in one way or other, indebted 
to the English ideas of 17th century, especially to the ideas of 
Locke. Locke’s empiricism showing knowledge as no result from 
a mystic or a divine source. but rather as a direct outcome of 
man’s sensory experiences worked as the main inspiration be- 
d rationalist philosophy of Enlightenment. 


hind the materialist an at. 
Much in deference to the Lockeian teachings, the philosophers 
of Enlightenment refused to accept knowledge as coming autho- 


ritatively from a source beyond enquiry and comprehension. They 
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took hard matter as the most important thing in life, rejecteg 
whatever was not amenable to reason and thus refuted theology 
and metaphysics as any usable means for understanding man’s 
life and his world. Of course, in shaping this attitude to life, 
they had an indigenous source in Descartes, the 17th century 


- S . 
French philosopher. Descartes’s emphasis on matter, his insis- 


tence on a scientific enquiry stripped of the halo of divine con- 
secration and his adherence to the rules of logic were for the 
leaders of French Enlightenment much to reckon with. But 
Descartes, however, left a gap as he failed to completely break 
away from theology ; he, after all, attributed the creation of the 
world to God whose existence he almost took for granted. This 
limitation of Descartes was mended by the philosophers of En- 
lightenment by means of Lockeian empiricism. 

Having embraced the tradition left by Descartes and Locke, 
the philosophers of French Enlightenment tended to rest their 
judgment on reason ard experience alone and inevitably brought 
under attack many things that had hitherto been taken for gran- 
ted. Thus there began a rethinking on the traditional political 
institutions of France and the first spark of this critical attitude 
to traditional French political authority was visible in the writ- 
ings of Montesquieu (1689-1755) who in his The Spirit of Laws 
published in 1748 depicted a political framework that must have 
been highly unpalatable for the personal absolutist government 
of the contemporary French king. Although Montesquieu mani- 
fested m spirit of dissent he, however, was not a radical in that 
he carefully desisted from preaching on the necessity of violently 
exploding the existing political structure. He was only a con- 
servative liberal who only wished for some piecemeal structural 
changes that, he hoped, would make the monarchical govern- 
ment of France much subdued by the rule of law. Of course, 
while pinning his faith on the rule of law Montesquieu did not 
at all remain unconcerned about individual liberty. Indeed, 
liberty of the individual was made the basic theme in his politi- 
cal theory. But, then, he felt that there is hardly any antagonism 
between liberty and law. He defined liberty as a right of doing 
whatever the laws permit. That is to say, according to him, liberty 
does not make sense unless one’s area and scope of freedom are 
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fixed by law and hence law is the best safeguard of liberty. 
But law alone, Montesquieu further held, is not enough to 





a 
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secure the liberty of the individual unless it is allowed to operate 
in @ proper institutional setting and the essence of that institu- 
tional arrangement, according to Montesquieu, consists in divid- 
ing power. Concentration of power at one point, he thought, 
is the most dangerous enemy of liberty. Thus he spoke elabo- 
rately on the need of separating the legislative, executive and 
judicial branches of government and firmly believed that organs 
of government operating separately in their respective spheres 
and exercising checks and balances in their mutual inter-relations 
would serve as the most effective brake to the hectic wheels of 
despotism. With this kind of thinking Montesquieu, no doubt, 
became the pioneer of liberal political thinking in 18th century 
France. He was a liberal for he cared for the liberty of the indi- 
vidual, cautioned against the danger of unlimited government 
and, above all, championed the rule of law and thus he contri- 
buted much to carrying on the Lockcian liberal tradition in his 
own country. 

It would, however, be an oversimplification to interpret Mon- 
tesquieu’s ideas, or for that matter, the whole of French Enlight- 
enment as mainly an influence of English ideational movements 
of 17th century. Since ideas do not just grow by themselves, but 
are rather conditioned by the contemporary social forces, the 
origin of French Enlightenment and its further development can- 
not really be understood unless they are placed in the context 
of the then social conditions of France. To study the 18th cen- 
tury French political ideas it will, therefore, be only apt to take 
into account their social background. 

18th century in France wns a century of remarkable bour- 
geois development and consolidation. Already in the 17 century, 
during Louis XIV’s long reign, France’s incessant wars with 
Spain, Holland, England, Sweden and Austria had brought a 
great deal of prosperity to French contractors, merchants and 
financiers, Thriving on this foundation trade and manufacture 
tremendously developed in France in 18th century. Between 
1716 and 1788 there was about a fourfold increase in France’s 
trade with other European countries and during the same period 
the value of her combined exports rose from 120 million to 500 
million livres. During this period French industry developed 
much at the same rate. Thus the French trading and manufac- 
turing class was emerging ua an important social force. 
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But the social and political atmosphere was far from conge- 
nial to the fulfilment of bourgeois interests. Although politica} 
unification under the aegis of a national monarch had been 
achieved in France as early as in the 15th century, old feudal] 
institutions and values there died hard. Throughout his reign 
lasting from 166] to 1715 Louis XIV managed to carry on q 
personal and autocratic government flanked by the feudal nobi- 
lity, the clergy, the army and the court. This absolutist feudal 
set-up was preserved intact by Louis XV during his rule lasting 
from 1715 to 1774. It was a situation where the French bour- 
geoisie had money, but no power. Political power and privilege 
as well as social prestige were the exclusive monopoly of the 
clergy who represented the First Estate and the nobility who 
comprised the Second Estate. The luxury and extravagance of 
royal government were maintained by severely taxing all except 
the First Estate and the Second Estate. The First Estate and the 
Second Estate, however, together represented only about five per 
cent of the total population ; yet under lavish royal indulgence 
they managed to reap most of the social and political rewards. 
Again, the bourgeois economic ventures greatly suffered from 
restrictive tariffs and tolls levied by the government and the 
privileged landowners. The whole atmosphere was much too 
stifling for the rising bourgeoisie and hence it was only natural 
that they would develop a highly critical and hostile attitude to 
the existing regime. 

It was this spirit of dissent that was channelled through the 
French Enlightenment and, further, the French Enlightenment 
greatly helped in growing an intellectual support favourable for 
bourgeois aspirations. Thus the French Enlightenment essen- 
tially represented the contemporary bourgeois ethos. By mak- 
ing reason the arbiter of everything it tried to attack the so-called 
bigotry and dogma from which the traditional feudal set-up so 
long hed been drawing its strength. By raising questions it 
whetted a mood of defiance that eventually burst forth in the 
French Revolution. Again, by embracing political liberalism it 
sought to subdue the arbitrariness of the existing government. 
But a traditional feudal authority together with its accompany- 
ing nuisance was too strong to crumble in the face of such intel- 
lectual movements. This is why the Enlightenment in France was 
eventually followed by the bloody Revolution of 1789 that ovet- 
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threw the ancien regime and built a new one congenial to the 
interests of the new class. But, in any case, the Enlightenment 
was surely the beginning of a process of great social and political 
change. It, indeed, gave early glimpses of the gathering storm. 
But to know how exactly this storm eventually broke out it is 
necessary to know a little more about the then French society. 

Actually, the bourgeoisie in 18th century France, greatiy 
suffering from inconveniences under the contemporary society 
and government, could ultimately transform their seething dis- 
content into a violent revolutionary outburst mainly because they 
could make a very good use of the general discontent affecting 
‘the lower strata of society. This general discontent resulted from 
the great suffering of the common mass inflicted by the inefficient 
and corrupt bureaucratic government of the king. In 18th cen- 
tury France there was no representative parliament ; the French 
Estates General did not meet since 1614 till 1789. This meant 
that the government could tax the people without any public 
sanction. This, no doubt, was quite inimical to the bourgeois 
interests. It left them without power and, above all, affected 
their rapid economic progress. But, for the ordinary mass—the 
artisans and peasants—it meant awful misery and oppression. 
To maintain the costly luxury of the court and the nobility heavy 
taxes were imposed on them. The peasants, moreover, had to 
pay various feudal dues and services to the nobility. Thus the 
situation in the lower strata of society was getting wore day 
after day. 

The net effect of all this was that the entire Third Estate grew 
extremely resentful about the existing regime although reasons 
for discontent were different for the different parts of the Third 
Estate. The bourgeoisie’ comprising a small portion of the Third 
Estate were anxious to force a change in the existing set-up in 
order to remove all barriers to their free development and to 
ensure their social and political dominance. But for the artisans 








and peasants who represented a major portion of the Third 
Estate the matter was altogether different. They did not long 
for power and more money ; they only wanted to have the mini- 
mal conditions for decent: human living that they were so much 
denied. In other words, while to the bourgeoisie the problem 
was that of dishonour and disadvantage, to the poorer section 
of society it was one of grim survival. Faced with this kind of 
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situation the lower strata of the Third Estate eventually grew 
desperate in France. A mood of violence and bitter hostility 
against the established order swept them away. 

The French bourgeoisié, keen on meeting their own require- 
ments, just took advantage of this explosive situation. They pro. 
vided leadership and an organised shape to the general mood 
of protest and thus the French Revolution broke out in the form 
of a general popular upsurge—an upsurge that, as the bourgeoi- 
sie promised, would end all oppression and injustice and ensure 
freedom, equality and fraternity for all. Actually, by exploiting 
the popular sentiment and by transforming it into an organised 
violent movement the bourgeoisie achieved what they wanted tg 
have. Though the poor common mass did most of the actuaf 
fighting expecting out of it a radical change in their miserable 
conditions, they ultimately got very little from it. Fruits were 
mostly collected by the bourgeoisie. By means of the Revolution 
the bourgeoisie brought an end to the erstwhile galore of feudal 
privileges and captured power by installing a government serving 
their own interests. Thus the French Revolution was, by no 
means, a popular revolution ; it was essentially a bourgeois revo- 
lution carried on with a somewhat different style. The common 
Mass were associated with it only to sharpen its offensives. It 
brought into being in France a bourgeois state although the 
struggle for bringing in this bourgeois state was launched, in- 
deed, in the name of the people. This double face of the French 
revolution is very much important for understanding the political 
ideas of Rousseau (1712-1778) whose teachings were a great 
inspiring force behind the French Revolution. It is, indeed, in 
the light of this character of the French Revolution that we may 
best resolve what has been traditionally considered as glaring 
contradictions in Rousseau’s ideas. But before we look into these 


contradictions let us first know what, in fact, were Rousseau’s 
political ideas. 





It 
Rousseau in his ideas, of course, imbibed the spirit of French 
Enlightenment and yet he stood as a class by himself, In 80 
far a8 the philosophers of French Enlightenment, taking reaso® 
as their guiding standard, were critical of traditional authority 
and institutions Rousseau, no doubt, shared their feelings. Agait, 
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in 50 far ax the leaders of Enlightenment manifested a desire for 
change and, fortified by their liberal spirit, pinned their faith in 
the ability of man as a free agent they, indeed, stood along with 
Rousseau on a common ground. The French Enlightenment was 
matked by a suavity that was never Rousseau’s cup of tea. The 
pioneers of Enlightenment, after all, were rationalists, They 
would not do or preach whatever reason would not approve. 
Thus they would try to reform, but not violently revolt; they 
would care for the liberty of the individual, but would not carry 
their liberalism to the extent of championing the cause of the 
common mass. Reason, not emotion and sentiment, was the 
means of their measurement. They preferred ruling their ideas 
by head and not by heart. And it is just in this respect that 
Rousseau moved away from the tradition of Enlightenment. 
True, in one part of his political doctrine, Rousseau was a ge- 
nuine rationalist. Here he was not am angry iconoclast, but a 
_ cool and calculating theoretician who whetted reason to justify 
_ various features of civilised living including those of authority 
and obedience. But, in the other part, he ruthlessly dethroned 
_ Teason and expressed violent emotion. Here he appeared to be 
“a romantic rebel who wished to tear away whatever he saw 
around, cursing the so-called fruits of civilisation and idealising 
the life of the noble savage. ar . 
These two faces of Rousseau have remained an eternal puzzle 
to Rousseau’s readers. Critics have found it impossible to re- 
concile his radical and conservative image, his rational theorisa- 
tion and his emotional. invective and some. of them, having des- 
paired in their efforts, have finally turned to his personal life,. 
| Which was highly erratic and unbalanced, in order to account for 
what they take to be gross inconsistencies in Rousseau’s thought. 
Such an account may, of course, be acceptable to ane who is. 
willing to be content with a personal explanation of one’s thought. 
Process, but certainly not to one who prefers to accept ideas a5 
| Conditioned by social forces. Let us, therefore, try to see whe- 
| ther there could be a different explanation—an explanation based 
on a study of contemporary social factors—of the varying aspects 
of Rousseau’s ideas. Once we pursue this line of enquiry to 
its ultimate end we shall, however, see that there was actually no 
Contradiction in Rousseau, that the apparently irreconcilable. 
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positions he tcok were, indeed, necessitated by the central py;. 


pose underlying his political doctrine. 
The very opening sentence of the Social Contract, the famoyg 


book Rousseau wrote in 1762—where he sadly observes how 


man who was born free has been enchained by the constraints of 
civilised society—brings us face to face with Rousseau’s roman. 


tic rebellion, More of this romanticism is to be found in the 


Discourse on the Origin of Inequality and Emile, the two other 


works of Rousseau published respectively in 1754 and 1762. 
The roots of Rousseau’s romanticism were first manifest in his 
Discourse on the Moral Effects of the Arts and Sciences, the 
prize essay he wrote in 1749 where he brutally indicted the con- 
temporary civilised society by identifying science, letters ang 
the arts—the veritable indices of human progress—as the real 
enemies of man. To him natural man freed from the sophisti- 
cated brush-up of civilisation was essentially good. Civilisation 
means to him a horrid hypocrisy and to prove his point Rous- 
seau sold his watch perhaps to set_an example of abandoning 
civilisation, This was, no doubt, a direct afiront on reason— 
the summum bonum to the philosophers of Enlightenment—and 
Rousseau continued this attack with equal vigour in his Discourse 
on the Origin of Inequality and his Emile. In both these works 
Rousseau glorified the noble savage and chastised civilisation. 
‘Prior to civilisation, he argued, the primitive men, bereft of all 





-—- 


the so-called intellectual gifts, could live a perfect and simple 


life by applying their emotions of ‘self-interest “and ‘pity.’ Men, 
then, were equal, self-sufficient and contented. By following 
nature they could have their best education and could make 2 
teal discovery of themselves, This bliss of ignorance so much 
idealised by Rousseau ended, according to him, with the birth 
of civil society the origin of which was caused by the emergence 
of the institution of property. Property brought in inequality 
and other evils on which grew the civil society of man the insti- 
tutions of which have killed the inherent goodness of man and 
a corrupted him. To undo the evil it is only necessary fot 
Taam to sect this society and retire to the woods, This extreme 

romanticism of Rousseau had very little in common with the 
rationalist tradition of Enlightenment. No wonder, on receiving 


@ presentation copy of the Discourse on the Origin of Inequality: 
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long for walking ‘on all fours’. 
Yet Rousseau Cannot, after all, turn his eyes from the society 
and state Which he has so Much detested in his Discourse and 
fal Contract he begins with 
pathy to civil society ; but, strangely 
i the need of abandoning it, 
its legitimacy. And while doing so Rousseay is no longer playing 
with violent emotions and Sentiments. He now reverts to the 
typical Enlightenment Style of measuring a thing on the scales 
of reason and thus appears to be @ cool rationalist. But while 
thus rationalising authority j lety he employs arguments that 


In his Sociai Contract Rotisseau is nO more interested in glori- 

_ fying the primitive man about the beauties of. whose life he is 
_ seen to.be so much eloquent in his other works. Here he js ‘no 
longer a romantic anarchist searching comfort from a fancied 

_ Pre-civilised condition of man, He is rather here looking for an 
agreeable basis of the Present civilised order—its state and 
| Society—with the ultimate objective of establishing its legitimacy. 
Of course, to do this he begins with the state of nature and re- 
gards social contract as a necessary means to help in the transfor- 
-Mation of this state of nature into a civil society. This trans- 
formation, he argues, wus necessitated by the-fact that at a cer- 
tain point of development the isolated living in the state of 
nature, no matter whatever charm it had, gave birth to serious 
difficulties that threatened men’s survival, Thus, forced by cir- 
<lmstances, men gave up their isolated living ‘in the state of 
Hature and, uniting among themselves, they took to an as ar on 
lve living. It was in this way, according to Rousseau, that civi 
Society came into existence. But this traasition was fraught with 
“ grave problem in as far as it threatened men’s natural freedom. 
Ay entering into a society men, no doubt, avoided the possibilty 


: St their physical extinction. But could they keep their freedom 
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intact? After submitting to the See ae ae how 
ould they claim that they were as free as before? In other 
words, could there be a true reconciliation Teedom 
Ms - | 
Se en ‘believes that the social contract he perigee.) is the 
best means to achieve this recoaciliation. By way of this con. 
tract, he argues, man does not surrender to a person = & group 
of persons whatever natural rights he used to enjoy prior to the 
formation of civil society. He surrenders his natural rights only 
to the society as 0 whole—the society that represents as much 
his own interests as those of others. Thus each man Gee him- 
“self to all gives himself to no body since his submission to society 
js actually a submission to the general will that the latter re- 
‘presents, People in the state are, therefore, actually controlled 
‘by the general will and hence it is not a control antithetic to their 
freedom as general will embodies the free rationa! will of all, 
‘Thus the social contract not merely gives nse to society and 
government : it, indeed, begets a corporate body that is not simply 
“a body armed with the tools of control, but is, in fact, a moral 
agency. Submission to this moral force does not, in any way. 
negate man’s freedom ; on the contrary, it secures this freedom. 
Thus the control wielded by the state over the individual must 
not be dreaded ; it must be taken in the spirit that man, after all, 
has a need of being forced to be free. 

On the basis of this thesis Rousseau, no doubt, constructs 
a new theoretical foundation of sovereignty. He refuses to de- 
signate any determinate person or body of persons os sovereign. 
“According to him, it is the general will that is sovereign in the 
state; all legitimate power flows from this general will of the 
people. No man, under the circumstances, has a right to protest 
against what he himself has willed. Again, people alone are the 
custodian of their sor sovereign _authomy + they cannot afford to 
transfer it to any person or body. The ; general will is, thereore, 
inalienable and indivisible. Rousseau thus, like Hobbes, has 1° 


ee 
em... 


faith in division of powers and yet, unlike Hobbes, he decides ~ 
to rest power on # popular base. When such general will rules 
over people the latter, Rousseau feels, should have no grumble 
about the corrosion of their liberty. Because obedience to the 
sovereign then is no longer an obedience to any external autho- 
tity ; it is actually an obedience to the rational part of their oW® 
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selves. Thus Rousseau seems to be highly successful in devising 
‘a kind of arrangement where popular will is made triumphant, 
where government no longer means an arbitrary rule by one or 
a few, but rather a self-government—a government doing what 
one’s rational self would, indeed, want to do. So far, so good. 
But once we go deeper into the exact meaning of his general will 
and take stock of its implication the apparent impeccability of 
his concept simply cracks down. 

It appears that Rousseau is more interested in telling what the 
general will is not rather than what it is. He, in fact, fails to 
evolve an objective criterion for determining the general will. 
He, no doubt, differentiates general will from the will of all for 
the latter, he believes, is directed to private’ interests and, ‘there- 
fore, represents a mere sumtotal of selfish, particular wills. The 
general will, on the contrary, is general both in its object as well 
as in its essence ; it springs from all and, at the same time, ap- 
plies to all. One can, of course, make sense about the general 
will applying to all as it is not far too difficult to assume that 
the general will aims only at thé common interest. But, then, 
how can the general will come from all? How may it’ be taken 
for granted that people, much as they are prisoners of their 
private selfish wills, can, after all, direct all their will to the 
common good? Rousseau does not have a categorical answer 
to this question, although, by implication, he may be taken to 
mean that all may will for the common good when among all 
there is a marked preponderance of rational selves over their 
irrational selves. In other words, Rousseau’s general will works 
only on the basis of the presumption that civilised society com- 
plising the sovereign and the subjects represents a perfectly 
rational order where both the ruler and the ruled are not ordi- 
nary mean selfish creatures but are rather magnanimous angels. 


And what a reversal of Rousseau’s original position it, indeed, 


| is! Rousseau, the romantic rebel, who loudly derided the fruits 


of civilisation is here plainly presupposing the charming beauties 
Of civilised living. In other words, cooling off his romantic fire 
Rousseau is here succumbing to the rationalist tradition of 
French Enlightenment. 
So long as society is thus assumed to be a wonderland in- 
habited by heavenly rational creatures the general will, no 
doubt, works as a good moral standard on the basis of which 


10 
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harmony between liberty and authority is Possible, 
ge a sorted in actual practice, being far from this, Rous. 
seau’s general will virtually amounts to an empty hope. Again, 
it also poses a great danger in as far as any arbitrary ruler may 
take it as a highly convenient pretext by which it can do what- 
ever it pleases and can, indeed, force its recalcitrant Subjects 
to accept its authority without raising any question by simply 
pleading that they, much as they are enslaved by their particular 
wills, do not know what the general will really is. At is this 
aspect that has been much capitalised by the modern bourgeois 
Critics of Rousseau who go on harping that Rousseau’s general 
will is nothing but an apotheosis of totalitarianism, that what- 
ever inspiration Rousseau’s writings might have provided to the 
democratic revolution of 1789, he, by no means, was the Pro- 
ponent of a democratic theory. If we accept this judgment, then 
we must admit that there was a basic contradiction in Rousseau’s 
thinking, that Rousseau who in some parts of his writings so 
much championed the cause of the people ultimately produced 
very much an anti-people doctrine. In other words, we ze 
then inevitably driven to the conclusion that as a political thinker 
Rousseau, indeed, had two faces—the one bearing no similarity 
with the other. 

It is, however, possible to build up a defence of Rousseau 
by bypassing the arguments of the Social Contract and relying 
more on his other works where he launches a vitriolic attack 
against the evils of civil society, Out of this emotional Java of 
criticism, so it may be argued, emerges a radical Rousseau who 
represented. the: bitter feelings of the downtrodden mass of his 
own society, who could not bear with the cruelties of the emer- 
ging bourgeois society in France. and sincerely looked for a way 
out of it. His attempt, of course, ultimately failed for he, after 
all, could not provide a correct solution. But, then, it may be 
a pak ie that it was, indeed, too difficult for him to provide 

ch a solution in the context of confusions revailing in the 
contemporary social atmosphere where feudal institutions and 
prvleges sill ded hard and whee clst antagonims were not 
yet visibly sharp. And this inevitably led Rousseau to take Te- 


sort to an abstract notion of opular sovere; : 
of the general will. Popular sovereignty in the form 


This kind of sympathetic judgment on Rousseau, however, . 
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Once we go through the Social 
Contract we Cannot possibly avoid the impression that Rousseau 
here very clearly negates his Own position taken in his other 
works. In the Social Contract civi} society is no longer regarded 
as an evil b Usseau here frankly admits that in 
the civil society alone man is 


that man who is born free js 


Now everywhere in chains” through- 
out the book he seems hardly interested i 


One possible way of resolving this 
with the Social Contract, look then a 
place them all in the perspective of 
of the contemporary bourgeoisie in France. The Social Con- 
tract is very definitely a treatise giving the details of the method 
of working of absolute political authority. Thr 


ough it Rousseau 
clearly communicates his Prescription that sovereign authority 
of the state must be all-pervasive and omnipotent. It will, of 


Course, coerce the subjects to any extent it likes and will refuse 
to leave 


an autonomous sphere for the individual. But, then, 
Rousseau does not say like Hobbes that this is sim 


ply the in- 
eVitable ceault a? gle bane bn eee Oe 
vitable result of the bare facts 


of human life, that unless this 
is So men cannot just survive. He, on the contrary, furnishes 
Se es SUPRISES 


a‘moral colour’to this shape of things by arguing that the sove- 
reign authority emanating out of the social contract is a moral 
ccency reflecting the general will of the people and, therefore, 
~—___* . 

submission to this authority does not mean any loss af freee 


for the individual. Now it may be said that, by envisaging this 
_ kind of absolute political control, Rousseau was actually trying 
Se ee — a LEE 


fo arm the contemporary French bourgeoisie with a readymade 
political model which they could profitably use in fates enn 


<Ver they had captured political power. In the early phase of | 
Oe eee eee - 


contradiction is to start 
t his other writings and 
the future political needs 
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, especially in the context of 
d by too many feudal legacies, 
bt, would have been the most 
ealised this, no less, 


the installation of bourgeois rule 
the then French situation permeate 
a strong political authority, no dou 
appropriate thing. If Hobbes could have r 
indeed, could Rousseau. 

But, then, why Rousseau, in his other works, seemed so fever- 
ishly committed to the cause of the people and why, further, 
he poured out volumes of fiery emotion in order to voice out 
the grievances of the suffering mass against the injustices of the 
contemporary social order? In other words, if his ultimate aim 
was to provide a philosophical foundation for the eventual take- 
over of political power by the bourgeoisie, why on earth did he 
care to be a champion of the ordinary people whose lot certainly 
would be no better in a bourgeois state? To this the possible 
answer may be that Rousseau did it with a purpose and not out 
of any confusion and misunderstanding. 

Rousseau could perhaps foresee that the conditions of the 
then French society were such that the bourgeoisie could seldom 
| hope to fulfil their political ambition just by their own efforts, 
that they must take the suffering common mass along with them 
in order to achieve what they were looking for and that any 
future bourgeois government must, therefore, at least secure a 
popular base, if it wished to work well. Hence Rousseau de- 
picted his general will in order to show that an omnipotent 
political authority does not go ill at ease with the will of the 
people, that political absolutism, in the ultimate analysis, may 
very well be a product of the moral force of popular consent 
or, in other words, that a total political control might well be 
yoked to a triumphant popular sovereignty. And in order to 
make his cave logically and morally covincing, that is, in order 
to exhibit that his genuine concern for the common mass alone 
led him to whatever absolutist position he had ultimately taken, 
Rousseau spent so many words and so much emotion to build 
up his image as a gallant fighter for the cause of the people— 
those simple, innocent and suffering mass whose heart could be 
reached well by emotion (and Rousseau had plenty of that for 
them) and who hated the so-called fruits of civilisation that 
brought them little peace and comfort (and in Rousseau’s indict- 
ment of society they naturally had an outlet for their own dis- 
content). In other words, Rousseau chose to serve an a theore- 
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tician On bourgeois political authority 
people’s heart as a romantic rebel, And 
jn this task for he knew what languag 
was appropriate and what kind of inte 
most effective. 


If all this is kept in mind, then Rousseau seems to have no 
contradiction in his political ideas, that is, Rousseau, the cham- 
pion of the people, does excellently fit in with Rousseau. the 
advocate of absolute government. In fact, to him the ultimate 
goal was to grow a theoretical foundation of an absolute govern- 
ment and towards the fulfilment 


populi as an appropriate means. (He could realise well ‘that, 
if bourgeois rule were eventually installed in France, it, after all, 
could not afford to have the same pattern of absolue govern- 


Only after he had won 
he was highly successful 
© was suitable, what art 
llectual offensive was the 





of this goal he took the vox 


ment that for long had been the cause of a general discontent C 


in his own society. Again, a politically triumphant bourgeoisie 
could not afford to have a weak government since that might 
dislodge it, from the seat of authority. So he carefully formu- 
lated the principles of an .absolute government in such a way 
that it might very much give the look of a people’s government. 
In other words, his message to the contemporary bourgeoisie 
who were about to capture political power was this: when you 
govern, govern as strongly as possible, but do not forget to 
grow this impression that people are the real source of your 
government and this will very aptly ensure the legitimacy of 
your political rule; that is to say, governing would be most 
effective when it is done in the name of the people. ) 

One may take this interpretation an far too arbitrary. True, 
Rousseau, in course of developing his political doctrine, never 
expressed the intentions which we. are trying to attribute to him. 
Yet it is a fact that the French bourgeoisie took Rousseau’s 
Political teachings much in the same spirit in which we have 
treated them above. Rousseau, as we all know, was a moving 
force behind the French Revolution which, indeed, almost fol- 
lowed the essence of Rousseau’s teachings as stressed above. 
As we have seen earlier, the French Revolution, although laun- 
ched in the name of the people, was never intended to liberate 
them from their social and political bondage. It actually ins- 
talled the French bourgeoisie at the height of social and political 
Power, The bourgeoisie, however, realised well that to reach 


\ 
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their desired goal they could, by no means, follow the policy of 
going it alone. The common people—the artisans and peasants 
—were numerically so strong and their discontent was so much 
inflammable that without their active involvement it was impo- 
ssible for the bourgeoisie to achieve anything. And so the French 
Revolution rent the air with the cry for liberty, equality ang 
fraternity. It was u revolution carried on in the name of the 
people although, in the ultimate end, it brought no victory to 
the people; it only enabled the bourgeoisie to take charge of 
evolving a social and political order suited to thelr own interests. 
In other words, the French Revolution exemplified how bour- 
geois politics could comfortably consolidate on # so-called popular 
basis. 

These facts of the French Revolution were, of course, theo- 
retically foreshadowed in the writings of Rousseau. Rousseau’s 
romantic rebellion as revealed in his Emile and the Discourses 
had an excellent potential for capturing the minds of the opp- 
ressed mass. It made him look like a heroic champion of their 
cause. It was on the foundation of this grand populism that 
Rousseau developed his idea of general will which, again, in 
form, looked like an ideal scheme for upholding the sovereignty 
of the people although, on closer analysis, this scheme served as 
a very good pretext for validating an omnipotent political con- 
trol. Judged in this light, Rousseau had no contradiction His 
emotional protest against the hypocrisy of the civilised order 
and his burning faith in the power and importance of the people 
were all part of a process skilfully devised to legitimise an all- 
powerful political authority. The French bourgeoisie, while car- 
rying on the Revolution, somehow grasped this process very well 
although, like Rousseau, they never exposed their real intentions. 

In the light of what we have seen above, Rousseau’s model 
based an his idea of general will does not appear much different 
from modern bourgeois democracies of which the western demo- 
cratic theoreticians so much boast. Bourgeois democracies in - 
the West all claim to have ensured the rule by the. people. 
But, in actual practice, people hardly rule in such systems. Here 
the economically dominant class rules the society by means of 
& formalised elite government in the formation of which people 
ars only asked to perform ae set of routine rituals and nothing 
more, Here the voice of the few constituting the formal sove- 
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reign only matters although there is all alo Pa 
to create the impression that ng an untiring effort 


the real Sovereign in society is the 
people and that the voice of people js almost like encrche of 


cons 1 Order to give the omnipotent elj : 
ment an agreeable image. Viewed in this Eph Roe 
political theory may be said to have given the first theoretical 
framework of the political Structures that are s9 much in vogue 
in modern bourgeois societies. In other words, the western 
bourgeois theory of democratic government, ina sense, begins 
with Rousseau. 


It _was he who more candidly than others 
taught Europe that democratic government, however elitist, autho- 
fitarian and arbitrary it might be, would work well provided it 
could attract the common_mass by passionately harping on the 
idea of popular sovereignty. That is to say, Rousseau streng. 


thened the theory of democratic government by adding to it the 
magic touch of general will. 

True, Rousseau in his concern for constructing an invincible 
armour of political authority disdained representative govern- 
ment and group politics which his posterity in the West have 
learnt by experience to be the essential features of bourgeois 
democracy and this is what has Strengthened the allegation at 
the hands of his critics that he was no democrat, not at least 
by their standard. One must admit that Rousseau was f€ much 
alive to the institutional requirements of bourgeois democracy 
and this wax only natural for him living af a time when a bour- 
geois government had yet to make a start in his own society. 
Yet, by western standards, he was, of course, a democrat for 
he highlighted the theoretical instruments for the running style 
of bourgeois democracy. Moreover, democracy as a govern- 
ment by the people was made philosophically meaningful at his 
hands. One of the perennial problems in respect of democratic 
§0vernment has been to settle the question aa to how just people 
May rule ; for, if they all rule, over whom actually will they 
tule? Rousseau’s general will provided the first philosophical 
Solution of this riddle. His answer was Sishpenereh will a 
Tule over the particular wills of the people; that is to say, the 
iat adie coagle il rule over their irrational selves and 
this is how he tried to show that people ruling over themselves, 
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after all, makes sense. Thus, despite the vigorous hostility of 
Many of our modern western democratic theoreticians to the 
ideas of Rousseau, the fact remains that Rousseau is, indeed, 
one among their inspiring forerunners. 


CHAPTER 7 
THE NEW LEVIATHAN 
Hegel 


When, under the behest of the French bourgeoisie, revolu- 
tion troke out in France the bourgeoisie of Germany, of course, 
heartily raised their cheers for it, but they themselves lacked the 
ability to start one in their own country as they were weak, 
divided, scattered and dispirited. Indeed, when a bourgeois state 
was about to evolve in France, in Germany the bourgeoisie were 
pathetically foundering on an infertile social ground. The entire 
set of objective conditions was adverse enough to frustrate their 
ambition. Thus, even at the beginning of 19th century, the 
bourgeois development in Germany was much too insignificant 
compared to that of England in 17th century and of France in 
18th century. To account for this tragic aspect of German 
history it is necessary to look into a few details. 

In many parts of western Europe like England, France, 
Spain, Denmark, Norway and Sweden the end of mediaeval 
history was marked by the achievement of political unification 
under the aegis of national monarchs. Germany among these 
countries was just like an odd man out. Although formally 
under the authority of the moribund Holy Roman Empire, 
Germany, even at the time when modern Europe had been 
taking vigorous strides, was suffering from awful political frag- 
mentation. When in other parts of Europe nation states were 
emerging one after another Germany was simply sleeping over 
the need of national unity. The tragedy heightened during the 
Thirty Years’ War—a bloody civil war aggravated further’ by 
foreign intervention, that began in 1618 and ultimately ended 
with the conclusion of the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648. The 
‘Thirty Years’ War waa ruinous for Germany in many respects. 
Politically it made Germany much weaker and more divided. 
After 1648 Germany was virtually no longer an empire. What- 
ever feeble sense of unity the authority of the emperor had so 
far been able to evoke mostly evaporated at this stage. The 
territorial settlement agreed under the peace of Westphalia 
brought into being a Germany divided into 234 territorial units 
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representing # congeries of Free Cities and petty PTincipalities_ 
each claiming sovereign independence with no concern fo, 
Germany as a whole and harbouring hostility to the rest. Thi, 
led to a hopeless political impotence that was well utiliseg by 
France under the rule of Louis XIV and thus very soon Germany 
virtually became a French protectorate. This political subju- 
gation to France was brought to its culmination in 1806 when 
Napoleon became the real emperor of Germany by forcing in his 
own terms the formation of a Confederation of the Rhine that 
quickly led to a formal liquidation of the German empire. 
~ Of course, by this time the political geography of Germany 
had undergone a substantial change. In 1803 the territorial 
settlement as brought about by the peace of Westphalia wuz 
drastically altered with the effect that 234 territorial units were 
now assimilated into just forty territories. Again, on the eve of 
the French Revolution, Prussia had emerged in Germany as a 
great power—a well-administered and « fairly disciplined state 
that began leaving its impact on European politics. Yet Prussia 
could not turn the tide of impending tragedy of Germany. Her 
Prolonged strife with Austria left a vacuum that was quickly 
seized upon by France and when to this was added Napoleon’s 
masterly strategy France could very easily be the arbiter of 
German destiny. This state of things, however, did not last for 
long. Since the beginning of 19th century the spirit of German 
nationalism had started slowly growing until it got intensified 
enough to burst forth in the form of War of Liberation of 
1813 that finally brought an end to French domination over 
Germany. Yet Germany failed to emerge as a nation at that 
stage. The War of Liberation brought only a change of masters, 
but hardly a change of the age-old political pattern. Once 
the French domination was withdrawn the petty principalities 
and major states like Prussia, Bavaria _and Saxony reasserted 
their sovereign independence, bluntly writing off Germany as & 
political whole. Thus Germany was still a country suffering from 
political particularism and fragmentation. People were now, of 
course, conscious of the clear political identity of, say, Prussia 
and Bavaria, of Saxony and Wurttembe 


tg; but they hardly knew 
what Germany was and what she could mean for them. 


In the context of such political conditions the German bour- 
geoisie were the worst sufferers. Com red to countries like 
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England and France, the emergence of bourgeoisie in Germany 
was rather a little late. Moreover, the absence of a strong 
central power in Germany, her extremely heterogeneous popula- 
tion and her myriad princedoms with divergent interests were 
all a serious impediment against the speedy growth of the 
bourgeoisie. Yet, despite these odds, during the period from 
12th to 15th century, the German bourgeois.: made important 
headway. The German towns grown along the coast of the 
Baltic—Lubeck being the most important among them—and also 
on the rivers flowing into it became important centres of com- 
mercial activities that carried on substantial volumes of trade 
with the countries of western and eastern Europe. It was these 
towns that formed the Hanseatic League which, in course of 
time, became extremely powerful in as far as it dominated the 
northern seas from Kampen on the Zuider Zee to Reval on 
the Gulf of Finland. Large trading centres also grew up in 
soythern Germany which also eventually joined together in 
leagues. But in 16th century the economic power of the German 
bourgeoisie was weakened by the rise of Polish and Russian 
power on the Baltic as a result-of which the German merchants 
were deprived of their eastern markets ; they were also hard hit 
by the stiff competition presented by English, Flemish and 
Scandinavian merchants. 

The rudest blow, however, was given by the Thirty Years’ 
War. The War ruined industry and commerce in Germany. 
The decline of trade and commerce encouraged the rise of res- 
trictions and monopolies that greatly affected the free develop- 
ment of the bourgeoisie. Again, the innumerable territorial 
barriers created by the peace of Westphalia were, indeed, a fatal 
blow to mercantile growth. Moreover, the peace of Westphalia 
made the German princes politically sovereign most of whom 
now began ruling like conservative landed proprietors. This 
brought in a new feudalism no less rigorous and repressive than 
ihe feudalism of mediaeval Germany. Faced with such a situa- 
tion the bourgeoisie were weak, inconvenienced and disarrayed. 
In the absence of a centralised national political authority ex- 
tending its hand to their aid it was impossible for them to fight 
out the feudal forces with confidence. True, so long as Napoleon 
dominated avec Germany, German feudalism, indeed, war 


Strongly curbed. But, then, under foreign domination the in- 
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digenous bourgeoisie, of course, could not feel free and, in any 
case, after the War of Libération the old order was revived in 
Germany, leaving the German bourgeoisie 2s weak as before. 
This, then, was the social condition in Germany at the begin- 
ning of 19th century. In the context of narrow political parti- 
¢ularism Germany simply stagnated and the bourgeoisie were 
denied all initiative and freedom. Even, after the defeat of 
France, Germany failed to evolve a common coinage and the 
erstwhile barriers to internal trade and communications fully 
persisted. Under such circumstances the suffering bourgeoisie 
in Germany desperately needed an altered social and political 
atmosphere—that had already set in much earlier in other parts 
of Europe—so that they could make a breakthrough in the pre- 
vailing stagnation and ensure their own victory. As we have 
seen earlier in relation to the bourgeois development in other 
countries of Europe, the most important prerequisite at that his- 
torical juncture, no doubt, was a unified nation state with a 
Strong political authority at its top that could pull together the 
disintegrating forces, ensure order and cohesion and thereby 
effectively contribute to a speedy bourgegis development in 
Germany. And to drive home this point there was the need of 
a new kind of political theory. In other words, Germany at 
that critical hour for the bourgeoisie called for the emergence of 


a mixture of Machiavelli and Hobbes and it was Hegel (1770- 
1831), the greatest political thinker of that time, who, indeed, 
represented this mixture. 

Hegel ably responded to the needs of his time by evolving 
a theory of the state that elaborately provided a rationale to 
total political control. This, as we know, was done by both 
Machiavelli and Hobbes. But the uniqueness of Hegel lies in 
the fact that he looked at the entire issue from 2 metaphysical 
‘plane. unused by European thinkers after Plato. Fed up with the 
political particularism of his times, he. metaphysically proved the 
insignificance of the particular and tried to show that the parti-: 
cular. could be meaningful only when it was related to and 
assimilated with the whole which alone, he further showed, 
symbolised the real, the valid, the meaningful and the rational. 
Once Hegel was thus able to metaphysically vindicate the validity 
of the whole it was go problem for him to rationalise the state, 
tha whole. In other words, Hegel’s theory of the state was 
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pased on @ comprehensive philosophy about man’s life and his 
world. Hence to arrive at his theory of the state it is first nece- 
ssary to be conversant with his general philosophical position. 


II 

Hegel’s philosophy begins with an abdication of the empiri- 

cist philosophical tradition initiated by Locke and consummated 
‘py David Hume, the 18th century English Philosopher. As we 
have seen earlier, according to Locke, knowledge is & matter of 
direct sensory experience about the given facts where mind or 
thinking has hardly any creative role. Thus reality is what lies 
strictly within the realm of our objective experience and in the 
context of such a belief the object of knowledge is naturally 
treated as external to its subject, that is to say, no identity is 
envisaged between the knower and the things known. «David 
Hume drove this position one step further. Since he agreed with 
Locke that all our knowledge essentially results from our sense 
impressions he straightaway refuted the possibility of ‘general 
ideas.’ That is to say, according to him, any idea we claim to 
‘be general is actually a particular ‘idea since it evolves only in the 
context of the particular object about which this idea is formed 
through the available sense-data corresponding to this particular 
object. Hume's attempt to discard general ideas. is, in fact, 
meant to undermine the autonomy of man as a thinking agent. 
To him man aa a knower has little freedom. He is bound to 
restrict his knowing to things as they are; he cannot go beyond. 
these things since his mind only receives and co-ordinutes what 
it receives, but does not create. Reality is limited to the fixed 
world of particular objects; man has no power to reshape or 
improve it by his own thinking. 

Hegel, however, refuses to accept this position. He Jooks 
at man as a thinking being who cannot just be left at the mercy 
of facts, who is powerful enough to organise reality an the 
strength of his free rational thinking and bring to fulfilment 
his own potentialities as well as the potentialities latent in the 
external world and thereby establishes a fundamental unity 
between himself and the latter. To him, man and his empiri- 
cal world together constitute an integrated whole which, how- 
ever, cannot be comprehended by our common sense view of 
the world as generated by our sense impressions ; to understand 
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it one has to go beyond the so-called empirical experience, that 
js, one has got to adopt a purely metaphysical attitude. 

Hegel, accordingly, builds up this metaphysical attitude op 
the basis of a series of propositions. His first proposition jg 
that the things known must not be treated in terms of an in- 
superable antagonism. What he means by this is that our 
objective world of experience, by no means, conditions our 
knowing about it; that is to say, the subject of knowledge is g 
free subject who will not accept his bondage to the given, but, 
of course, will transcend it. This, however, does not lead Hegel 
to undermine altogether the importance of the object. He be- 
lieves that, brought in touch with the thinking subject, the object 
glows in its essence which is much superior to what it apparently 
is. When this stage is reached all antagonism between the sub- 
ject and the object is resolved, that is, there emerges an essential 
identity between the subject and the object, between thought and 
reality. This identity is achieved by reason or spirit which 
transforms all opposition between the subject and the object into 
a genuine unity and universality. It is in the context of this 
thesis that Hegel develops his second proposition that what we 
take as real through our common sense view is not real, that 
‘whatever concrete particulars are apparently visible to our senses 
do not represent the true form of reality. Actually, according 
‘to Hegel, there is a basic difference between the essence” and 
existence’of a thing and when this essence is fully grasped it no 
longer remains an isolated object, but becomes the absolute reality 
Tepresenting an. actual realisation of_all its potentialities and 
assuming 4 totality and a unity. 

It is reason that alone establishes this unity and totality 
not, however, by a process of simply connecting the opposites, 
but by transforming them to a level where they do not lose 
their respective contents and yet achieve a higher form of being. 
(We shall see more about the pattern of this process very soon.) 
Thus, according to Hegel, the real is the rational and the rational, 
the real. That is to say, the real is not what actually exists, 
but is what is recreated by reason. Reason aor spirit which is 
thus the sovereign of the world of objective Treality, however, | 
has its own process of development that goes on through the | 
history of mankind. At the beginning of the world process | 
reason or spirit, indeed, knows nothing. But gradually in course 
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of the historical development of the world process it begins know- 
ing More and more until it reaches the Stage where it attains a 
perfect knowledge of everything in the context of which alone 
the true form of reality emerges. At this stage, Hegel argues, 
reason OF Spirit begomes self-conscious, for now it knows that 
it alone constitutes the essence of everything, that it alone is the 
sovereign of itself and of the external world it confronts and 
knows. Thus for it now knowing Teality is nothing but know- 
ing itself. This Self-consciousness_ which, in fact, indicates an 
awareness of self-determination, according to Hegel, signifies 


the state of freedom. Thus Hegel develops his third proposition 
that the essence of mind is freedom ; reason not only constitutes 
the core of reality but is also free in that it is a self-contained 
existence having its centre in itself. 

But, then, how does reason result in the emergence of a 
true form of reality out of the so-called world of particular 
objects, or, in other words, how does reason transform the 
empirical reality into a metaphysical reality? To answer this 
question Hegel provides his fourth proposition that contains his 
famous principle of dialectic. As we have seen, according to 
Hegel, the essence of a thing is very much different from. its 
mere appearance. It is this essence that represents whatever 
permanent there is-in the thing and, therefore, reality consists" 
alone in this essence. Thus to know what a thing really is one 
has to start with the conviction that there is a basic contradic- 
tion between the essence and the appatent . existence of an 
object, or,-in other words, that every obiect is. self-contradictory. 
By meaos of this argument Hegel lays the foundation of his 
dialectic. by . establishing that the reality: of .a thing—denoting. 
its wholeness, unity and universality—emerges. out of a contra- 
diction or negation. That is to sa everything is:to be under- 
stood_not only by what it is but. also by. what it is not. In 
other words, in the interest of true cognition, a being must be 
taken to be both a being and 2 non-being at the same time. 
This negation, however, does not indicate the end of the process 


Of determining reality, but only its beginning. An object attains 








its true form and content only after it has overcome its own 
“ue form and comtent on} 
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Opposite by entering a phase of negation of negation/ where it 
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ikcorporates its opposite into its own being and passes into a 


New mode of being which represents the ‘Universal embodying 
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the totality of particulars. That is to say, an object's given 
State of existence signifies what it apparently is and this is what 
constitutes ihe first stage, the thesis. Negation or antithesis 
represents the next stage that indicates the otherness of the given 
object. Following the stage of antithesis there 1s the process 
‘of synthesis which achieves an identity of the opposites not, 
however, by simply connecting and combining the opposites, 
but by transforming them in such a way So that they cease to 
exist as opposites although their content is very much present 
in a higher and more real form of being. It is through this 
dialectical process that reason or spirit recreates reality by 
moving beyond the given apparent and securing the fullest 
manifestation of the true form or essence. Reason or spirit not 
merely thus gives birth to reality through a dialectical process 
‘but also itself develops dialectically. “According to Hegel, 
throughout the world process spirit has been marching toward 
self-knowledge on the basis of a dialectical law of movement ; 
for every thesis there is an antithesis in history which leads to 
synthesis that in turn gives birth to a new thesis that again calls 
into play the dialectical process until the final stage of perfection 
is reached. | = 

It is with the aid of this dialectical principle that Hegel 
provides his fifth proposition that leads him to replace the 
traditional logic by a new one. ‘The traditional analytic logic 
establishes the law of identity by means of its so-called law of 
contradiction. Accordiag to this law of contradiction, the 
identity of an object results from its external otherness. That 
is to say, on this view, A is A because it is opposed to every- 
thing else except A. This has two important implications. In 
the -first place, it means that an object may be contradictory 
only to things external to it, but it cannot, in any way, be self- 
contradictory. Secondly, wherever there is a contradictory 
relation this contradiction, in any case, is strictly unbridgeable ; 
that is to say, two contradictory propositions cannot be true 
at the same time. Hegel’s dialectic produces a synthetic logic 
that discards both these propositions. In the first place, it shows 
that an object can, after all, be self-contradictory ; that is to 
say, according to: Hegel, A ‘may not only be opposed to non-A, 
it can very well be opposed to itself in as far as its essence may 
contradict its own given state of existence. Secondly; Hegelian 
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jogic disproves the irreconcilability of contradictions as under 
it two contradictory Propositions are shown to be true al the 
same time ; in terms of the Hegelian dialectic it is, of course, 
possible for an object to be and not to be ut the same time. 


il 


In the ultimate analysis, Hegel’s philosophy, indeed, appears 
to be a Philosophy of the whole. It discards the particular aa 
unreal so long as it is confined within its given state of discrete 
existence and it shows that when this particular is integrated 
with its essence by means of the creative power of reason or 
spirit there emerges true reality in the form of a synthetic whole. 
It is to stress the importance of this wholeness or totality in 
the world of human experience that Hegel is en keen om establish- 
ing an essential identity between thought and reality and, further, 
with the same end in view, he elaborately describes. his dialectic 
that seeks to point out how, through self-negation, a particular 
object finally blooms into_a synthetic whole. Once Hegel has 
arrived at this general philosophical position it is now too easy 
a task for him to point out the supreme importance of the state, 
as the state represents = coordinated whole among the diverse: 
interests of individuals living in society. In other words, Hegel’s 
philosophy of the state clearly follows from his philosophy of life. 

Since to Hegel the whole embodying the working of self-con- 
scious reason is alone real and rational the state to him is a 
well real and rational as, standing in the midst.of conflicting 
particular interests of the individuals, it alone represents a unity 
and totality by harmonising the particularities of individual inte- 
rests toward a rational common interest. It is at the behest 
of the state that particular satisfactions, activities and ways of 
life of different individuals are regulated and. co-ordinated in 
the direction of the common interest, or, in other words, the 
particular interests and performances of individuals axe forced 
by reason underlying the state to coincide and give birth to = 
be achieved by individuals on their 


own. The state, therefore, represents the victory of.reason and 


"since reason itself is free in the sense of being. self-determined 
“and having its centre in itself the state. obviously signifies. the 
fullest realisation - of : me bs ie 
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This rational character of the state, Hegel feels, will be better 
appreciated, if the state is viewed in terms of the dialectical 
development of the reason or spirit which has been developing 
throughout the history of the world. According to Hegel, the 
earliest human institution through which spirit made its move- 
ment to self-knowledge was the family serving man’s sensual 
needs. In the context of the process of development of the state, 
the family, embodying the rational idea of mutual love, signi- 
fied the stage of thesis. As family was found to be too small 
to meet the host of human needs there eventually emerged the 
civil society that represented the stage of antithesis. Here the 
needs of individuals, no doubt, were more adequately met, but 
it was held apart by competition of individual interests and thus 
it failed to achieve the unity toward which the spirit had been 
moving. The final synthesis came in the form of the state that 
combined the benefits of both the family and the civil society 
and yet represented something much higher and fuller than both 
of them in as far as it achieved a unity and wholeness in which 
alone the spirit would have its final fulfilment. 

Thus the state denotes the highest embodiment that the spirit 
has attained in course of its Progress through ages. Beyond 
it there can be no further spiritual evolution. It is only in the 
sphere of the state that reason becomes conscious of itself and, 
therefore, becomes fully free. The State, therefore, represents 
the complete whole and is rational, embodying the truest free- 
dom and achieving an identity of general and particular will. 
Hence the state is an end in itself. It is the universal which 
has unfolded its actual rationality and, therefore, in it alone the 
individual may have his salvation, for whatever Spiritual reality 
he possesses he can possess it Only through the state. Hence it 
is the fundamental duty of the individual to gracefully submit to 


the authority of the state as in the life of the state alone he may 


have 2 universal life and thus can remain a free and rational 
agent. Apparentl 


at. 2 ntly, this submission may mean a curtailment of 
his individual liberty. But to Hegel it signifies no real Joss for 


the individual ; it may only mean a restriction of what Hegel 


calls his abstract freedom, but, in any Case, it enables him to 
have his substantial freedom. 


Sovereignty of the state, therefore, according to Hegel, is 
absolute , There is nothing to curb its authority, not even the 
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moral laws, for the state itself is the creator of morality. What-~ 
ever the state does is right and this holds good not merely in 
relation to its subjects, but also in relation to other states. That 
js to say, the state has an absolute sovereignty both internally 
and externally. Jn relation to other states the state has nothing 
to care for except its own interests. And when its own interests 
are in jeopardy the state, according to Hegel, is, of course, 
entitled to wage war against other states. In war Hegel finds 
nothing wrong. To him it is actually a virtuous activity ag it 
js » useful means available to the state to achieve integration of 
interests. Successful wars, Hegel is convinced, prevent civil 








_ broils and strengthen the internal power of the state. There 


can be nothing higher than the state, not even the international 
law to restrain its omnipotent authority. 


IV 

Hegel’s political philosophy has met 4 very hostile reception 
from his critics. He has been regarded as an arrogant prophet 
of political absolutism who rejoiced in the monstrous power of 
the stnte and made the individual a mere pawn at the former's 
hands, In subsequent times whenever in Europe any state has 
gone crazy for absolute power and, having trampled all estab- 
lished norms, has ruthlessly tried to assert its colossal authority 
against its citizens or against other states it has all been readily 
attributed to Hegel’s teachings. Indeed, to debunk Hegel has 
been a kind of pastime to most of our modern bourgeois demo- 
cratic theoreticians. 

True, Hegel did not step into the shoes of Lockeian libera- 
lism. Efe made it his mission to build up a philosophic defence 
of the omnipotent state. But, then, he did it not because he 
derived a sadistic pleasure from deliberately dwarfing the impor- 
tance of the individual. Actually, his ideas served o great 
historical purpose in his own time. Most of his critics while 
trying to show aff the sharpest of their offensives tend to forget 
this point and, as a result, their carefully devised criticism is 
found to be mostly misfired. Hegel was not a Jiberal like Locke 
just because in the midst of the conditions of his society he could 
hot afford to be so. The conditions of German bourgeoisie 
in Hegel’s time were certainly a0 better—and, in.certain respects, 
indeed much worse—than the conditions of the Italian bour- 
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geoisie in Machiavelli’s time and those of the English bourgeoisie 
when Hobbes was producing his doctrine. Both Machiavelli 


and Hobbes tried in their own ways to grow an atmosphere 
that would best help the consolidation of the bourgeoisie in the 
Thus Machiavelli emphasised 


early stage of their development. 
the qualities of the bourgeois man—a man throbbing with self- 
confidence and courage—and identified power as the key concept 
in his ideas in order to facilitate the growth of = nation state in 
his own country which, he felt, would best regulate the contem- 
porary disintegrating forces. Hobbes almost did much the same 
thing. He portrayed the brutish bourgeois man fighting for his 
glory and gain, grimly narrated how the bourgeois society in 
the early phase of its development was lacking in cohesion in 
the face of severe internal competition and conflict and in this 
background he emphasised the need of an omnipotent political 
authority which, he thought, was alone able to set to rights this 
disorderly house. 

For Hegel the problem was much more acute that called 
for an urgent and drastic solution. The German bourgeoisie, 
of course, had already begun their onward march and had made 
some significant advances. But suddenly en route they had 
suffered serious reverses. A conglomeration of events—both. 
internal and external—had made them extremely weak. Political 
power for them was, doubtless, a forbidden fruit aitd even on 
the social front they began fast losing whatever hold they had 
erstwhile established. Moreover, feudalism was yet quite an 
important force in Germany and, above all, the extreme political 
fragmentation of the country was making things all the more 
difficult for the bourgeoisie. Faced with such a situation, Hegel 
aptly rose to the occasion. He chose to be a theoretician in the 
service of the foundering bourgeoisie of his country and sincerely 
tried to suggest for them a way-out in the hour of their crisis. 

Hegel realised that the sick bourgeoisie of Germany needed 
several things. In the first place, they badly needed self-confi- 
dence. The prevailing hostila conditions had sapped their 
morale. Hence they must somehow be made to believe that 
they, of course, could achieve o lot by their own efforts. that 
they, after all, could dominate ever' the realities they conten 
ted. Secondly, ‘they must as well be made fearless and must 
stave off a spirit of submission to whatever adversities they had 
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peen facing. They must be left convinced that obstacles and 
opposition, by No means, represented the inevitable finale, that 
it was quite possible for them to overcome them and move 
on to new possibilities. And this optimism could be strengthened, 
jf only they could be made aware that history represented a 
continuous movement towards the better, for in the light of this 
‘view of history they could naturally desist from accepting the 
present as a fait accompli and direct their energies to create for 
themselves a better future. But this change of attitude could 
hardly have an enduring effect unless there was as well a change 
in the prevailing political conditions. Indeed, in the midst of 
that hopeless political fragmentation of Germany, that frustrated . 
the emergence of a strong and unified political authority capable 
of firmly establishing order so much helpful for bourgeois eco- 
nomic activities, what was needed was a fully developed state 
armed with a total political control. 


In his ideas Hegel actually tried to meet these urgent needs 
of the contemporary bourgeoisie. Although the problems were 
‘very much temporal he, however, made a highly philosophical 
treatment of them, lavishly indulging in a metaphysical approach. 
But if we only care to penetrate the shady facades of his philoso-_ 
phy and decipher the difficult language in which his ideas were 
expressed, the relevance of his doctrine to the needs of the con- 
temporary German bourgeoisie becomes quite evident. 

"We have seen that Hegel is keen on Settling the epistemo- 
logical issue on the relation betwen the subject and object of 
knowledge—between thought and reality. He refuses to subs- 
scribe to the empiricist view that the given objective world of 
our experience constitutes the core of our knowledge, that mind 
has only a passive role in the formation of knowledge. This 
is quite rightly considered as reinforcement of philosophical 
idealism the beginning of which was made in the philosophy 
of Plato. ( But, besides the philosophical implication, it has @ 
social implication as well in as far as it embodies a message of 
hope and assurance for the German bourgeoisie of his times. 
Actually, through this epistemology, Hegel is trying to hold out 
‘ new image of man. Here is depicted a man who as a knowing 
agent has a great power and the source of this power is to be 
found in his own mind, that is, within himself: It is because 
of this rational power of the mind that man does not meekly 
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d €oes s 


“surrender to what he sees around, taking the latter as fixed and 
unalterable, but rather dictates them so much so that he is 
able to transform them into a true form of reality ‘nat glows in 
its totality and universality. True, this is pure epistemology. 
; But this epistemology, indeed, has a far-reaching implication in 
© as far as it signifies that man is too powerful to be left just 
at the mercy of facts. In the face of the massive world of 
experience he will not feel small. Ue will never take it as it 
appears, nor will ever be subdued by it. He can move beyond 
~it and change and conquer it. In other words, man is taken 
to be a self-confident and courageous being who is sure of 
recreating the given facts of life by virtue of his own superior 
thinking power. ’) 

This image of man is not essentially much different from 
what was given out by Machiavelli. As Machiavelli’s man 
bubbles with self-confidence and is determined to fight out his 
way by any means, similarly Hegel’s man shines with his self- 
awareness and is keen on establishing his dominance over the 
realities he comes across. Both thus depict the bourgeois man 
although they do it with different approaches. Machiavelli 
established the greatness of man on the basis of his crude physical 
power. He preferred seeing man as a brute and glorified his 
brutalities. Hegel, on the contrary, looked at the issue on an 
epistemological plane and took man to = metaphysical height by 
discovering in him a permanent seat of reason or spirit—a force 
which canaot be empirically verified and yet which, according 
to Hegel, constitutes the essence of man’s greatness. Notwith- 
standing, however, this epistemological treatment and metaphy- 
sical overtones. Hegel’s idea of man, no doubt, fitted well with 
the needs of his times. As we have seen, the weak bourgeoisie 
of his country sutfering too much from inertia and despondency 
were in need of self-confidence and they could. indeed, derive 
Plenty of that from the Hegelian idea of man. It assured them 
that. whatever might have been the odds, they, in no. way, were 
powerless, that they could command the facts of life by means 
of their inherent Strength and, therefore, had nothing to despait. 
Thus Hegel’s epistemology was not just a quiet retreat to the 
distant world of philosophical abstraction, it had very much & 
sacial purpose in as far as it was a powerful instrument to boost 
up the morale of the German bourgeoisie. | 
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This social Purpose is as well visi 

silpieing visible in Hegel’ 
and in his view of history. The Hegelian ditions. Stresses the 
jn oe Of contradiction or Opposition. To him 
negation is the vital part of a thino’ i it j 

88 being; it is throu 
negation that a thing Passes on to the higher stage of Pitan: 
where it is united with Its Own essence and thereby manifests 
its real form. © osition, therefore Must be heartily welcome 


ssary prelude to a thin : "3 
this dialectic on the ae lane Of tree: _BY applying 


er plane of history Hegel formulates 
a law of development. To him development is not just a smooth 


ement and, further, it is not without a 
purpose. According to him 


» history moves with a definite: goal 
and that goal is the attain 


ment of that perfect state of things 
where all potentialities have been fulfille 


d and where spirit has 
attained the fullest self-knowledge. This movement, however, 
is possible only through series of Opposition and adversities, 
No opposition represents a deadly b 


| rake that may frustrate any 
future advance ; it obly implies a necessary sige lendiss = 


necessary stage leading to 


further development. | Every opposition has to. be faced in the 


spirit that it can Be overcome and, indeed, it must be overcome 
since by piercing through it man can move to a better and a 
higher stage and thereby can ensure the triumph of reason that 
is immanent in himself and also in the world where he lives and 
works. Again, once an opposition is overcome it does not, of 
course, mean the end of the process. Every synthesis further 
gives birth to a thesis which again sets in motion the dialectical 


process. Thus, according to Hegel, human history is never a 


quiet affair ; it rather represents an excitin drama of continuous 
catastrophies. Thus history does not offer man peace and rest ; 


it_ indicates a continuous struggle to surge forward, ruthlessly 


Oo ing an unending chain of adversities. 

"hs view a teatier Oommen. ‘no doubt, had & great 
televance to the problems of the German bourgeoisie. As we 
have seen, encircled by adversities all around, the German 
bourgeoisie at that time were lying extremely low. At this 
hour of crisis Hegel’s law of: history meant much for them. 
It tried to tell them that they had nothing to fear about the 
prevalent adversities, that they must withstand all opposition 
with courage and confidence and. must not dread severe —, 
for struggle alone constituted the essence ‘of man’s history. 
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further cautioned them that one or two rounds of victory, after 
all, should not be taken as their final goal. They must be 
prepared for & continuous struggle since ensuring the victory of 
bourgeois society and politics was a longdrawn affair that might 
involve lot of blood and sweat. But whatever the prices they 
might have to pay, they, in any case, should remain sure of their 
final victory for reason or spirit, as Hegel showed, was determined 
to achieve its final fulfilment through the history of human deve- 
lopment. 

But to ensure this victory, however, the German bourgeoisie 
would, of course, need an appropriate political framework and 
this was what brought Hegel to his theory of the state. Like 
Machiavelli and Hobbes Hegel realised that, no matter how much 
self-confidence and courage the bourgeoisie might have mus- 
tered, in the formative stage, they could hardly have a steady 
progress unless the entire gamut of social activities was put 
under the tight control of a unified nation state, that what was 
urgent at that hour was a strict maintenance of order and security 
that could best be secured under the frightening superintendence 
of the state. That is why he devoted his philosophical genius 
to validate the importance of the state with its omnipotent 
authority. But, then, he realised that he - was writing in the 
early part of 19th century when the power of the state could no 
longer be justified in the way it was done by Machiavelli in 16th 
century and by Hobbes in 17th century. The influence of the 
French Enlightenment with all its rationalist approach was too 
much to be ignored in the Germany of his time. So to magnify 
the importance of the state he did not simply justify the superior 
power of the state on its own. He actually linked his idea of the 
state with his general philosophical position in order to provide 
2 rational foundation to the absolute power of the state. In terms 
of his own philosophy it was hardly a problem for him to estab- 
lish the paramountcy of the state since the State, as he could 
easily show, represented a whole ensuring the fulfilment of the 
common interests of the people. As the state was: the whole 
it, of course, was the rational since the whole, nature, waa 
the universal, the rational and the real. The individuals being 
the particulars could not but ungrudgingly surrender to the 
authority of the state as this submission was: actually’a merger 
of the particular with the whole—a very appropriate assimila- 
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tion that alone would enable the individuals to be in union with 
their true essence. 

True, it was a philosophical abstraction and, of course, a 
dangerous abstraction. It left no room for the individual. It 
‘would force him to find his freedom in submission by asking 
him to swallow the belief that the best meaning of his life 
Jay in searching for his essence that he could never: verify 
empirically, but could well comprehend in the light of a 
metaphysical view of the whole. In other words, Hegel's stxic 
was @ Hobbesian Leviathan in a metaphysical parb, It was a 
state that fully blurred the autonomous area cf the individual 
and, further, it was a state that, placed as it wag on motaphysi- 
cal foundation, made politics incomprehensible by ofdinary 
common senst. Yet the German bourgeoisie of Hegel's time 
very much needed the Leviathan he depicted. It was a timz 
marked by disorder, confusion and lack of cohesion which 
were all having a crippling effect on bourgecis development. 
A strong nation state could undoubtedly give the German 
bourgeoisie a political atmosphere congenial to their: ititerests, 
The credit of Hegel lies in the fact. that, with his political 
philosophy, he responded well to this urgent bourgeois. need of 
his time. The place of Hegel in European political thought 
must be assessed only in the context of this historical service. 
He must be judged not in the light of whatever usea were 
made of his ideas by his succeeding generations, but rather in the 
context of the possible uses of his. ideas for his own society. 


CHAPTER 3 
THE MAGIC OF THE MACHINE 
From Adam Smith te J. S. Maj 


When the French bourgeoisie were getting all set to start q 
revolution in their country, in England, just about that time, 
there silently set in a revolution of an altogether different kind, 
It was a revolution where no blood was shed and ow words 
were bandied—a revolution fought not with arms but with 
machines. It represented a revolutionary improvement in pro- 
duction process by means of the application of newly invented 
various types of machines—an improvement that brought about 
a spectacular change in the pattern and structure of English 
society. This pervasive change wrought by mechanisation of 
the manufacturing process is known in history as the Industrial 
Revolution of England that began roughly from the middle of 
18th century and, within a hundred years’ time, took England 
to a dizzying height of prosperity. 

After having established the appropriate political conditions 
by means of the Glorious Revolution of 1688, the English 
bourgeoisie could now afford to give greater attention to fructi- 
fying the commercial revolution they had launched by the end 
of the Middle Ages. The aim now was obviously to ensure a 
greater supply of saleable commodities produced at a cheaper 
cost that would fetch higher profit which, again, by way of 
reinvestment, would bring more of it. But this could be possible 
only by superior skill and better techniques to secure which 
there now began vigorous scientific search all around. Talented 
people started making series of scientific experimentation and 
investigation that resulted in the invention of numerous out- 
standing technological devices. The most notable among these 
technological innovations was, of course, James Watt’s invel- ~ 
tion of steam engine in the ’seventies of 18th century. Thanks 
to Watt’s scientific ingenuity, since the beginning of 19th century 
steam power began to be widely used in collieries, copper mines, 
foundries, breweries and cotton mills. And once the steam 
power came into use it meant a profound change. It led to the 
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growth of a large-scale factory system for power driven machines 
gaturally could not work without factories. The factory system 
accompanied by large-scale efficient organisation and division 
of labour brought a tremendous rise in the rate of production. 
Thus there came about a total revolution in the production pro- 
cess. The age-old village and cottage industries were all trans- 
formed into factory-based modern industries where greater 
number of goods was now being produced at a cheaper cost and 
at a shorter time. By 1850, mainly under the impact of the 
uses Of steam power, remarkable achievements were made in 
many a sphere of manufacture, notably in mining, iron and steel 
and textiles, making England the undisputed leader of Europe’s 
industrial development. 


But the higher rate of production alone was not enough to 
ensure the success of the Industrial Revolution. What was as 
much important was an equal rise in demand fer consuming 
the goods now being produced. Fortunately, under the influence 
of several factors, since the middle of 18th century, there 
began a fast expansion in the area of demand. In the first 
place, there was now a faster growth of population due to a rise 
‘in the birth rate, but more because of a sharp fall in the death 
rate caused by the improvement in medical sciences. Secondly, 
people could now afford to buy more finished proaucts supplied 
by industries because plenty of food was now available at a 
theaper price. This improved food situation was the result of 
an impressive agricultural improvement during this period. In- 
deed, in England the Industrial Revolution was accompanied 
by an agricultural revolution. Better methods of agriculture 
were now being increasingly adopted. Moreéver, a new enclosure 
movement led to the growth of large farms and ance the large- 
scale farming came into being agriculture was more and more 
mechanised to: bring in higher agricultural productivity. Thirdly, 
rapid technological changes of society by themselves gave 
to new aspirations and habits that, in effect, brought o great rise 
in demand. 


But the higher demand for goods, of course, could not be 
duly met unless the goods demanded could be taken to the 
Consumers promptly. That is to say, with an increase in. the 
supply of and demand for goods what was concomitantly neces- 
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sary was an improved system of transport and communications 
that could facilitate an efficient marketing of products and the 
Industrial Revolution amply attended to this important need 
as well. Indeed, the Industrial Revolution brought about a 
remarkable change not merely in the production process but 
also in the whole network of transport and communications. 
John Macadam’s invention of the metalling process led to a 
Tapid improvement of roads. New canals were built and old 
canals were improved and modernised. In 1814 George 
Stephenson built the first locomotive and within about thirtyfive 
years nearly seven thousand miles of railway were laid in 
England. Since 1818 steamships started sailing, making voyage 
on high seas a far less arduous affair. All this led to a tremen- 
dous growth of internal and foreign trade and fantastically 
accelerated the pace of industrialisation in England. 

The net effect of all this was a massive influx of wealth by 
way of profit to the hands of the English bourgeoisie. It 
was a kind of dynamic wealth that, by way of further invest- 
ment, brought further profit and the revolution in technology 
removed most of the natural barriers to the indefinite accumula- 
tion of this wealth. Thus the Industrial Revolution brought 
in the modern esa of industrial capitalism in England. It was 
an age of triumph for the industrial bourgeoisie who took rapid 
capital formation as their pre-eminent goal. Any thing arresting 
their efforts to achieve this goal was treated by them as an 
intolerable nuisance. In other words, the industrial bourgeoisie 
mow wanted an absolute freedom—a freedom to do whatever 
they pleased to do. They were determined to evolve a social 
and political arrangement that would leave them totally free 
from all fetters. So long as profits would freely flow every- 
thing was all right and whenever there was any interference 
with this so-called natural process the bourgeoisie would resent 
it as a violation of individual freedom. They were not ashamed 
of this crude appetite for wealth. On the contrary, they were 
proud of it for they took their success in this regard am the surest 
sign of England’s greatness as a nation and were convinced that 
a successful pursuit of self-interest at the individual level truly 
symbolised the essence of a nation’s prosperity and hence m race 
for material pleasure was, by no means, unethical. This convic- 
tion of the English béurgeoisie against the backdrop of the 
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Industrial Revolution was best reflected in the ideas of Adam 
Smith (1723-1790) and Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832). 


II 


Adam Smith’s ideas embodied the optimism of England’s 
emerging industrial society. He portrayed an all-too-well order 
of things with a charming simplicity. The industrial bourgeoi- 
sie’s crazy hunt for profit that was so much whetted by the 
Industrial Revolution was morally vindicated by Adam Smith 
and he did it with a very simple argument. His argument was 
that greater volumes of profit alone were the indices of 
England’s social progress. For, after all, so was Smith’s belief, 
there was no gap between the welfare of the individual and that 
of society. When one is left free to make as much profit as he 
can this profit, in the long run, is nothing but an addition to. 
the reservoir of wealth of a nation. This argument mooted 
at length in his Wealth of Nations published in 1776 was, of 
course, based on his moral principle of self-interest presented 
in his first important work The Theory of Moral Sentiments 
published in 1759. In The Theory of Moral Sentiments Adam 
“Smith chose to treat the morals of man rather in a naturalistic 
fashion. That is to say, he felt that the moral aspects of man’s 
life must be comprehended not in terms of some abstract and 
Jofty ideals but strictly in the light of the real nature of man. 
And the real nature of man, he further argued, is that he in- 
‘Variably runs after self-interest. This longing for self-interest 
is, however, a very laudable feature of man’s life for it, indeed, 
is the primary source of all his activities. Whatever achievements. 
there have been in human thought and activities have all been 
motivated by self-interest. Human world actually runs on the 
basis of a sincere pursuit of self-interest at the individual level. 
Self-love is, indeed, not a vice but rather a cardinal virtue of man. 
“But is this self-love inimical to the welfare of all? Adam 
Smith’s answer was very much in the negative. He strongly 
felt that a perfect reconciliation is possible between the in- 
dividual’s self-interest and the collective interests of society. 
But to prove his point he ultimately had to give up his matter- 
offact attitude to life and take shelter in a somewhat clumsy 
metaphysics. He argued that the human world is ruled by a 
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beneficent Providence the invisible hands of which lead men 
to look for the good of all. In other words, although man is 
led to action by his self-interest alone and although he intends 
nothing more than that, the divine hand works out a miracle 
Whereby the action driven by one’s self-interest ultimately pro- 
duces results that are meant to bring about the general well- 
being of society. Thus Adam Smith’s world is a very simple 
world. Here the individuals will, of course, mind nothing but 
their own business and yet somehow the overall effect .will be a 
general betterment of society. 

In the light of this view of life it was too easy for Adam 
Smith to preach his laissez-faire. If self-interest is the veritable 
source of social development, if society automatically benefits 
from everyone minding his own business. then, everybody, of 
course, should be left totally free to pursue his own interests. 
And thus Adam Smith argued strongly in favour of free. com- 
petition, free trade and, indeed, freedom from all regulation 
and restriction. To him interference is r man-made and artificial 
that violates the natural harmony generated by the principle of 
self-interest and so it must be discarded. Thus, according to 
him, wealth of a nation flows from unrestricted economic en- 
terprise. Control only retards the rate of growth. Everyone 
should have complete freedom to apply his industry and capital 
the way he likes and be allowed to enter along with these into an 
open competition with others. This is how, he believed, a 
harmonious natural order will grow to give birth to an economic 
bonanza. 

To substantiate his thesis on free trade Adam Smith employed 
not only a moral argument but an economic argument a5 
well which is elaborated in his Wealth of Nations. This 
argument began with an emphasis on the merits of the division 
of labour. Smith considered division of labour as a major 
source of the wealth of a nation os he was convinced that. 
division of labgur results in higher productivity. In the Wealth 
of Nations he contended that division of labour ensures better 
skill, economy of time and general efficiency and thus enhances 
the productivity of labour. But, then, he felt as well that 
division of labour is conditioned by the extent of the market, 
that is, a wider market for goods necessitates a greater division 
of Jabour that results in higher productivity. And since market 
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js widened by means of free trade it is free trade that, indeed, 
is the best instrument to bring about increased productivity. 
| It is with these ideas in the background that Adam Smith 
plane a creed of individualism that 
continued influencing a large part of 19th century English 
' jiberalism. He advised the state to keep its functions to the 
‘minimum, Since, according to him, a society governed by the 


| philosophy of self-love and Tunning on the basis of free en- 
terprise would evolve a natural order marked by opulence, he 
found scant justification for pervasive state contrel. Too much 
jnterference by the state was, to him, an affront on the freedom 
of the individual to pursue his self-interest and, therefore, inju- 


tious to the wealth and welfare of a nation, The state’s task 
was only to ensure peace and 


order and to provide protection 
and to keep its hands off what Adam Smith took to be the 
harmonious and spontaneous economic. process to be run by 
self-seeking individuals. 


It was just appropriate that Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations 
ran into edition after edition during and after his life ‘time, for 
|he provided exactly what his society was waiting for. As we 
have seen, the English bourgeoisie throughout the Industrial 
Revolution were determined to achieve a social transformation 
strictly on their own terms. Anything augmenting their wealth 
was good for them and they took as bad whatever was inter- 
‘fering with this process. They viewed freedom more in the 
(context of their owp interests; it was to them a freedom to 
pursue their economic goal without any control and direction 
flowing from the political quarter. Thus they wanted govern- 
ment to remain as a passive spectator, watching from a distance 
their race for profit and capital and drawing pleasure from the 
belief that unfettered self-seekers, after all, were the most trusted 
agents of a nation’s prosperity. Adam Smith’s individualist 
creed excellently gave vent to this reigning temper of the then 
English society and hence his ideas represent the first most 
important stage in the development of the politics of Industrial 
Revolution in England. | 


Ii 


Jeremy Bentham, of course, trod along the path laid by Adam 
Smith. At least in two of his works—Defence of Usury and 
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Manual of Political Economy—he made it plain that Smith’s 
Taissez faire was also his coveted ideal. Like Adam Smith he 
regarded governmental interference as injurious to economic 
growth; it was his firm conviction that England’s growing in- 
dustrial enterprises would best thrive in an atmosphere of free- 
dom since, according to him, every man was the best judge of 
his own advantage. In his Manual of Political Economy he 
gave out a long list of things that should be left immune from 
state control. Yet Bentham was not a senseless anarchist. Not- 
withstanding his faith in individualism, he could appreciate that, 
although state interference was by nature bad, in the context of 
the conditions prevailing in; his time the state, after all, had some 
important role to play. And he was able to do so for with his 
clearly empirical outlook Bentham, ualike Adam Smith, could 
not afford to be a great believer in the magic of invisible hands. 
He realised that the traditional social structure of England ‘must 
be altered in the interest of the industrial bourgeoisie and that 
toward achieving this end the laws of the state could, indeed, 
stand in good stead. Thus, instead of wasting time on attacking. 
the authority of the state, Bentham turned more to the task of 
formulating a principle whereby the legal system might be dras- 
tically reformed to suit the. bourgeois interests, and he fulfilled 
his mission by discovering the principle of utility. 


Again, so long as the state would be there to do the needful - 


it was, of course, important to settle the. question about the 
grounds of obeying its authority. As far as the bourgeoisie were 
concerned, the question, no doubt, assumed an added importance 
for it was ‘by way of a settlement of this question that they could 
make it, Dest known. just how they. were viewing the authority 
of the state and on what terms. they would accept their obedience 
to it. Bentham used his. principle of utility as a criterion for 
settling this question. (True, in exploring the. \ oki of politi- 
cal obedience, Bentham. did not. attempt anything unprecedented. 
His. predecessors in. Europe, for centuries, had pondered, over the: 
basis of political obedience. But most of their theories were’ 
either lifted to m metaphysical height or were. Jost in the mist of 
abstract formulation. Bentham could, by no means, follow their 
lines. His was a stark industrial. society that would give little 
credence to metaphysical sermons or to abstract. conceptualisa- 
tion baffling human comprehension, It would accept only what. 
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reduce the problem of political 
obligation to a question of fa 

of material Possessions, the English bourgeoisie naturally could 
not afford to maintain the traditional moral distinction between 
good and bad. They volved a kind of morals suited to their 
own economic interests - Meet their evercor; 


what could meet their ever- owing, 
‘appetite for wealth was, indeed, ie er 


roncern. Bent Plinciple of utility, indeed, 
eflected this bourgeois ethos of his time. Keeping in view this. 
‘social context of Bentham’s ideas let us now gee what was Ben- 
tham’s principle of utility, how he applied it to the sphere of 
politics and with what kind of results. . 
Man, to Bentham’s eyes, is by nature a pleasure-seeker,. 
According to him, the sole end in all human conduct is to secure: 
happiness. We do what augments our happiness and desist from. 
doing what diminishes it. To spell out this happiness xs the guide: 
of human action Bentham, however, adopts clearly a matter-of- 


fact approach. At is a kind of happiness that has no lofty 
Spiritual significance and to comprehend it one does not require: 


any a priori knowledge, any intuition or any transcendental view: 
of life. It is just what is related to the plain facts of life in as 
far far as it consists in the maximising of pleasure and the mini- 


mising of pain. Bentham is convinced that nature has placed’ 


Man under the governance of twin masters—pleasure and pain. 


This, he feels, is so obvious a fact of life that it is impossible 
| to disprove the propriety of it by arguments, Nothing in human 
life, Bentham continues, can be known or explained unless. 
Placed in the perspective of this natural human proclivity to seek. 
Pleasure and avoid pain. Without this perspective justice, duty, 
obligation, morality and other good things of life hardly make 
‘ay sense. In other words, according to Bentham, man’s morals 
flow from his natural habits of life conditioned by his fondness 
of pleasure and aversion. to pain. Thus, Bentham argues, wo 
“¢ not merely naturally inclined _to desire pleasure and detest 
Pain, but it is as well our duty to seek our happiness by, doing 
What causes our pleasure and by rejecting what gives Us pain. 
tis is what constitutes Bentham’s moral principle of utility. 
12 < 
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On the basis of this principle the good is not a metaphysical 
substance or too high an ideal eluding the. reach of ordinary 
mortals. It is what can be found and tested on the ground of 
empirical facts of our daily life. The good is nothing but the 
pleasant, for pleasure is good in itself and, therefore, it is our 
duty to seek pleasure as an end in itself and not as 3 means 
nd. 

"i eendican is further keen on establishing that the moral stand- 
ard which thus emerges out of the concrete experiences of 
human life is not merely subject to the scientific tests of obser- 
vation and experiment, but is also amenable to 4 quantitative 
measurement. He does not care for the quality of pleasure as 
he perhaps fears that qualitative assessment will inevitably bring 
in a subjective approach to the issue—an approach that may 
frustrate efforts to reduce human morals to a question of fact and 
may also affect the growth of a uniform moral standard for all, 
as subjectivity leaves enough scope for individual variation. 
Thus to him any kind of pleasure is good, there is no qualitative 
difference between pushpin and poetry as sources of human 
pleasure and, therefore, while seeking pleasure what alone is 
important is how to increase its quantity. And this quantity 
of pleasure, according to Bentham, is to be measured by taking 
into account its several features like its intensity, its duration, 
its certainty or uncertainty, its propinquity or remoteness, its 
fecundity, i,e., the chance of its being followed by sensations of 
the same kind, its purity, i.e., the probability of its being not 
followed by sensations of the opposite kind and its extent, ie., 
the number of persons to whom it extends. 

Having thus shown that happiness of man is ps quantifiable 
object Bentham is naturally led to the position that the primary 
goal in inan’s life is to have the most of it, that is, the only 
moral goal to an individual is the greatest happiness. And what 
applies to the individual, Bentham continues, equally applies to 
society. For Bentham holds a strictly atomistic view of society. 
To him society has no special entity apart from the individuals 
composing it. That is to say, to him society represents nothing 

but the sum of individuals living in it. Hence the interest of 
the society = nothing but the sum of the interests of the mem- 
bers composing it and thus the social gcod consists simply in 
_the greatest good of the greatest number. But is there no diffi- 
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t . 

there is one, then how to bridge it? : 
problem not, however, by areata , ayes ome, at aaa 
ing of an invisible hand. He rather looks si ie lows at tie 
state as ap effective instrument in this regard and thus. in the 
interest of a smooth working of his principle of utility » I 
ultimately embarks on the plane of politics, , 

_ Bentham, of course, refuses to identify utility with crude 
selfishness. True, man looks after his self-interest and seeks his 
own pleasure. But, then, argues Bentham, this pleasure is not 
always’ self-regarding ; on some occasions, at least, pleasure may 
be other-regarding as well. That is to say, there are moments 
when man not only wishes his own happiness but also seeks the 
happiness of others in as far as he finds his own happiness in the 
happiness of others. This transition from egoism to altruism is 
possible because, besides the pleasure derived from a man’s self- 
interest, there is also the pleasure of sympathy that induces a 
man to share his happiness with others. Again, according to 
Bentham, the quantity of a man’s pleasure is dependent on. its 
extent, that is, the amount of a pleasure increases with its exten- 
sion. Thus, the greater the number of persons happy, the more 
will be the pleasure of an individual. Although Bentham thus 
drops a few hints about # natural and spontaneous reconciliation 
of individual interests in society he, however, does _not expect 
that this will always work. Hence, despite his individualism, he 
ultimately turns to the laws of the state, expecting them to serve 
a an important agency for achieving an identification of the 
interests of individuals. = ; 
Bentham, of course, views the state as essentially m cosrcive 
force, Government, to him, is by nature an evil. Yet he feels 
that it is a necessary evil, for individuals are not always suffi- 
tiently good-natured to secures on their own the greatest good 
of the greatest number. But in the social sphere the principle 
of utility must be made effective at any cost and whatever lapses 
there may be at the individual level on this scare must be 
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mended alone by the laws af the state. When the laws of the 
state are truly oriented to the principle of the greatest good of 
the greatest number they can assume the role of an educator 
in relation to those wayward individuals who fail to reconcile 
their own pleasure with that of others. The state can apply its 
sanctions by means of its instrument of punishment against those 
who defy the principle of utility and it is in this context that the 
functions of government become meaningful to the life of the 
individual. But, in order that the laws of the state may thus 
assume an educator’s role, they must themselves fully embrace 
the principle of utility. That is why Bentham campaigns for a 
thorough legal reform in his own country. He finds most of the 
‘penal and constitutional laws of his time far away from the prin- 
ciple of utility. Accordingly, he suggests a new set of laws wed- 
ded to the goal of the greatest good of the greatest number. 
Again, Bentham finds the traditional political structure of his 
country as unsuitable for upholding the principle of utility. Hence 
he prescribes universal adult suffrage, annual election of parlia- 
ment and also extensive powers for parliament. He believes that 
a reformed political structure with greatest good of the greatest 
number as its guiding ideal will bring in a new pattern of politi- 
cal life in the corftext of which the authority of the state will 
be justified not in terms of some misty presuppositions but rather 
‘on the basis of concrete visible results it brings about and indi- 
viduals will tend to view the state as a permanent source of their 
material advantage. 


It appears that Bentham is no believer in the intrinsic values 
of life. The individual he depicts is no ascetic who rejoices in 
rejecting things of the world and frequently falls in love with 
pain. Bentham’s individual is a shrewd and calculating indivi- 
dual well-trained in the habit of counting his gains and losses ; 
he will only go in for things that will give him, material pleasure 
and throw away those that will cause him pain. In other words. 
he is very much conscious of what are advantageous and dis- 
advantageous for him and it is this utilitarian consideration that 
alone influences his choices. In his relation to the state too he 
is solely guided by this consideration. He approaches the state 
not in the light of its intrins'c goodness and validity, nor in the 
context of a supposed fiction of social contract voluntarily entered 
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into by his predecessors. To him it is just an institution of 
utility and, therefore, he obeys its authority in his own interest. 
prudential consideration of visible advantage and not any 
superior moral or spiritual reason is the ground of his political 
‘obligation. 

' This utilitarian edifice of Bentham, however, rests on several 
pasic assumptions. The first assumption is that man seeks 
pleasure, his happiness and nothing else. Second, since man 
seeks hapiness it is his duty to direct his conduct to the goal 
of happiness. Third, the question about the choice of means 
for achieving this happiness is irrelevant for such a question 
calls for = qualitative assessment of happiness which, according 
to Bentham, is unnecessary. Bentham will judge everything by 
jts results. Whatever produces in effect pleasure is good, no 
matter in what way this consequence is brought into being. The 
behaviour of the individual and governmental performance will 
all be tested on the basis of this criterion alone. Fourth, there 
is not much difficulty in achieving an identification of interests 
among the various pleasure-seekers, for pleasure is not merely 
self-regarding but other-regarding as well. And even when the 
other-regarding pleasure is lost sight of, there are the laws of 
the state to bridge the gap. In any case, provided. the laws 
of the state are appropriate and efficient, race for pleasure poses 
no threat to the order in society. Last, politics is essentially a 
question of fact and is not reducible to philosophical first prin- 
ciples. It is more like a matter of pure accountancy governed 
by considerations of gains and losses. So long as the balance- 
sheet relating to the functions of'government shows a preponde- 
rance of the gain of pleasure over its loss the government deserves 
a testimonial of good work and good behaviour. 

Bentham avidly made these assumptions just because ‘his 
Purpose was to glorify the bourgeois way of lifé. The bour- 
Seoisie in England’s growing capitalist society were naturally 
eager to see that whatever values they prized for their own 
interest would be accepted as the infallible norms for the whole 
Of society so that they could be taken as the honest deliverers 
of social good: In other words, in order to silence all doubt 
and discontent about the rightness of their course of action 
they needed a powerful theoretical defence and this was exactly 
What Bentham provided. How Bentham, with his ideas, met 
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important bourgeois needs of his society may be clearly known, 
if we only take a closer look at his assumptions listed above. 

Bentham’s world of utility where human action is judged 
only by its consequences, where rightness and wrongness arc 
determined by consideration of advantage and disadvantage, 
verily symbolises the spirit of the then bourgeois society of 
England where social relations wert all brought under one 
supreme money and business relation, where progress wai 
measured only by taking into account the balance of profits 
over losses. Bentham’s nearness to the bourgeois ethos will be 
more evident, if we go on scanning his some other assumptions. 
For instance, Bentham assumes that man, by nature, seeks to 
maximise pleasure without any limit end then he says that it 
is his duty to do so. Thus he fixes man’s duty by asking him 
to do what he naturally does. But duty thus conceived hardly 
denotes anything. To say that ene ought to do what one 
habitually does amounts to a logical absurdity unless sufficient 
rationale is adduced ‘to show that what one habitually does has, 
after a reasoned consideration, been found to be the best cours 
of action for him. In other words, the point is that duty does 
not readily follow from a factual postulate about human nature. 
By disregarding this important aspect Bentham, no doubt, makes 
a serious mistake. 

This mistake, however, waa unavoidable for Bentham; he, 
indeed, was drawn into this error by his firm commitment to the 
bourgeois came. For it was his basic purpose to provide a 
moral justification to the bourgeois attitude to life and things 
of the world and this he, by no means, could do without 
indulging in a mistaken notion of duty. Indeed, when Bentham 
was presenting man as a pleasure-seeker lie was actually portray- 
ing the bourgeois individual. A man can afford to be a pleasure- 
hunter only when he has ut his disposal sufficient resources. An 
individual, ill-fed, ill-clad, desperately fighting for his survival 
and having had little taste of pleasure will, no doubt, take if as 
a.cruel joke, if he is told to treat maximum pleasure as the 
prime goal in his life. There were plenty of such men im 
Bentham’s exploitative society and his principle of utility 
obviously was not meant for them. It was only meant for 
the pleasure-privileged class of his society, i.e., the bourgeoisie 
who already had pleasure in abundance and who, therefore. 
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would readily appreciate the propriety of the advice that it was 
the basic duty in man’s life to make a continuous hunt for 
maximum pleasure. In other words, the bourgeoisie would love 
to hear that what they were doing was, in fact, a moral duty 
for them and Bentham wanted to tell them just that even at the 
expense of logical propriety of his arguments. 

Again, the feeling of pleasure does not grow in abstraction ; 
it only ensues as an outcome of the achievement of certain 
external objects. That is to say, there must be a definite cause 
“ef pleasure. True, Bentham listed some non-material cavaes 
of pleasure like goodwill, benevolence, memory, imagination, 
relief, piety and good name. Yet ia wealth Bentham found an 
important material cause of pleasure and at ane point of his 
theory he went as far as arguing that wealth is, indeed, a 
fundamental source of pleasure as he clearly stated that money 
is the most important instrument of measuring the quantity of 
pain or pleasure. Once pleasure was thus equated with wealth 
the Benthamite goal of maximisation of pleasure very much 
coincided with the bourgeois goal of maximisation of wealth. 
Thus Bentham’s utilitarian principles were clearly meant to 
serve the bourgeois interests in his society. He provided a 
moral encouragement to the bourgeoisie tc maximise their profit 
and minimise their losses. He also advised them to pursue this 
goal for the greatest number of them ; that is to say, he advised 
them all to sci in a spirit of harmony and co-operation so that 
the total: interests of the entire class wore never jeopardised. 

The same spirit was carried on by Bentham in his political 
principles, The bourgeoisie, in their quest for maximum 
material possessions could not, however, afford to ignore com- 
pletely the laws of the state. True, they would not tolerate any 
unnecessary interference by government in their free world of 
private enterprise, but at the same time for a smooth going of 
their money and business relations they were in need of a 
thorough legal reform. The traditional structure of laws so long 
benefiting the class of landowners must be discarded and there 
must be rationalisation and codification of laws in the light of 
their crass utility to the bourgeois needs. Bentham’s theory 
supplied just these equipments the bourgeoisie needed so much. 
His legal reforms were devised to serve bourgeois interests and, 
by establishing the pradential grounds of political obligation, he 
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fully reflected the attitude of the bourgeoisie to the established 
political authority. (The bourgeoisie would not view political 
authority in terms of any a priori metaphysical or historically 
unproved hypothetical principles. They would judge it only by 
the results it brought about and so long as these results did 
not quarrel! with their own material interests, ic., with their 
goal of achieving wealth in abundance, they would, of course, 
submit to it. ) This attitude to the state was given a theoretical 
shape at Bentham’s hands and thus Bentham’s ideas represent 
the second most important stage in the development of the 
politics of English Industrial Revolution. 


IV 


The ideas of Adam Smith and Jeremy Bentham clearly reflected 
the crudities of bourgeois aspirations # manifest in their time. 
Smith’s philosophy of self-love and Bentham’s doctrine of plea- 
sure provided enough evidences of how, to the contemporary 
bourgeoisie, making wealth by any means was both a duty and 
delight. But with the passage of time, precisely after the middle 
of 19th century, the suitability of these doctrines seemed to have 
much worn out, for the English bourgeoisie were now interested 
in things that Adam Smith or Jeremy Bentham could hardly 
visualise. By the middle of 19th century English industrial capita- 
lism made a startling progress. In the Crystal Palace Exhibition 
of 1851 England proudly presented herself as the workshop of 
the world. This meant that the industrial bourgeoisie would no 
longer have to worry about the problem of enriching themselves. 
Technological advancement had so much improved the capita- 
list productive forces that wealth would now steadily flow into 
their coffers. Thus the era of desperate scramble for wealth 
was now over and the industrial bourgeoisie now naturally 
became more interested in their consolidation as a™superior social 
class’ and in building up an appropriate social and political super- 
structure befitting their mzwer interests. 

With these ends in view the bourgeoisie, of course, needed 
several things. In the first place, in order to demonstrate their 
superior qualities as a social class, they looked for a new image 

of themselves. They would hardly like to be known any longer 
ni a class of indiscriminate hunters of wealth. They would 
rather love to be regarded as a class of refined gentlemen with 
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good tastes, good habits, decent manners and fine culture—a 
people very much choosy about the objects of enjoyment and 
caring @ good deal about the higher things of life like self- 
development and moral progress. Secondly, in order that their 
superiority might well be taken to be a natural aspect of society, 
the bourgeoisie were now keen on growing the belief that their 
conditions of existence were, in fact, the conditions of existence 
for the whole of society. This called for the emergence of a 
new set of social values, a new pattern of culture, and, in the 
interest of a fast growth of this new culture, the bourgeoisie 
were Obviously determined to weed out traditional social norms 
and customs which, they felt, had been clearly out of date. 
Thirdly, in order to widen dimensions of their superiority as 
a social class, the bourgeoisie were now naturally eager to 
penetrate into the area of political control and hence they be- 
came keen on having a wider franchise that would help them 
jn swarming the house of parliament with representatives of their 
class. The Reform Act of 1832 marked the beginning of a 
movement in this direction. This, of course, meant a democra- 
tisation of the political process whereby, along with the bour- 
geoisie, more and more of the common mass would have to be 
granted political rights. While allowing this process to operate 
the bourgeoisie, however, wanted to take necessary precaution 
so that a popular democratic political structure might not, in any 
way, affect their own political dominance. That is to say, the 
bourgeoisie, while accepting the growth of representative institu- 
tions in England as a historical necessity at that hour, wanted 
to make sure that this should not create any illusions among the 
common mass that they, after all, were the real rulers of England. 
Thus they sought somehow to grow the belief that governing 
was a complex, art, a highly technical job for which the ignorant 
Masses with their poor skill and knowledge had no competence 
and that they alone, although a minority, were capable of running 
government as they were a class of superior individuals. In 
other words, the bourgeoisie were keen on introducing the norm 
that the talented minority—the elite—were best able to rule a 
Society effectively and efficiently. These changing needs of the 
English bourgeoisie after the success of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion should be kept in mind while studying the ideas of John 
Stuart Mill (1806-1873) for, a5 we Shall see, it was these needs 
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that, indeed, formed the subject-matter of Mill’s theoretical 
discussion. 

To J. S. Mill happiness is af much an important goal of 
human conduct as it is to Bentham in his utilitarian principles, 
He agrees with Bentham that pleasure and freedom ftom 
pain are the only things desisable as ends in human life. Yet 
lus is very much a deserter from the Benthamite ideal in as far 
ua he refuses to view pleasure only in terms of its quantity. To 
him o good amount of pleasure is, indeed, worth nothing 
it is of a good quality’ An unhappy human being is better 
than a happy pig, or, for that matter, it is better to be Socrates, 
dissatisfied than a fool satisfied.” Thus, according to Mill, man js 
not 2 mere animal trying to grab the maximum ef what is to his 
material advantage. Mere pleasure does not readily evoke his 
interest for he has enough capability to make uo rational choice 
out of the objects of his enjoyment. His purpose is not ‘to 
attain the greatest pleasure, but rather to have the highest quality 
of pleasure. 

Once Mill adopts this position he, in fact, turns the entire 
edifice of Benthamism upside down as his emphasis on thé 
qualitative aspect of pleasure obviously has far-reaching implica- 
tions. Indeed, to. say that man should care alone for the quality 
of his pleasure is to meau that pleasure as such is mot impor- 
tant ;" what is really important is its source that determines its 
quality. Bentham, as we have seen, was more interested in the 
consequence than in the cause while to _ Mill cause is more 
important than the consequence. This also implies that, accor- 
ing to Mill, there are, of course, certain good things of life that 
are intrinsically ‘good and it is on the scales of these intrinsic 
good things that the quality of pleasure is to be weighed. But 
Bentham hardly believed in the intrinsic values of life: He wns 
reluctant to search beyond the crass feeling of pleasure. Whenever 
these points of departure are brought together it appears that 
although Mill begins with the Benthamite goal, ultimately in his 
theory very liftle of Benthamism remains. The prudential con- 
siderations of material advantage and disadvantage are of no 
avail to Mill. Mill’s individual is no slave to g hunger for 
pleasure. He is a cultured gentleman with an aptitude for, the 
finer things of life. He Lu More content with poetry than with 
pushpin es the former gives him pleasure of a better quality. 
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He has a cultivated mind that finds abiding interest in all the 

good material and non-material things that surround him and 

never fails to make a qualitative assessment of the things he 

enjoys. And he does so habitually for, as a noble creature, 

he is interested in the highest and most harmonious develop- 

ment of his powers to 2 complete and consistent whole. In other 
| words, he is only interested in his individuality and is keen on 
taking it to a stage of perfection by means of developing a highly 
respectable character and conduct. 

This supreme goal of harmonious self-development, Mill 
continues, may be reached only in an atmosphere of freedom. 
The individual should, therefore, be left as far og possible free 
from all restriction. Since the state possesses the most power- 
ful means and machineries to restrict the freedom of the indi- 
vidual Mill recommends a minimum of state interference. in the 
area of individual self-development. This is what makes him 
o staunch liberal—a fighter for the camse of the individual and 
he presents this liberalism soaked heavily in a highly indivi- 
dualist spirit in his famous work On Liberty published in 1859. 

In his On Liberty Mill makes an impassioned plea for recognis- 
ing an inviolable sphere of autonomy for the individual. His 
central point is that an individual should be left free to do 
whatever he thinks best for his cwn development so long as 
he causes no harm to others. Thus he distinguishes two separate 
areas of human conduct—one, self-regarding, that is, what 
concerns the individual himself exclusively and another, the 
Other-regarding, that is, what concerns others. Mill will tolerate 
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interference only in the other- egarding sphere. Others, of 





course, have a right to be protected against the possible injuries 
resulting from the activities of an individual. It is strictly to 
ensure this protection that the state may intervene in the affairs 
of the individual. But as long as the individual, by his activities, is 
pursuing his own good, either physical or. moral, without affect- 
ing others he is, no doubt, moving in his self-regarding world. 
li this world the individual alone is the sovereign over his own 
body and mind; he is the best judge of what constitutes his 
highest happiness and must, therefore, be left uninterfered to 
choose his course of action on this score. That is to say, to 
assert his identity, to maintain his originality and to secure a 
spontaneous self-development, Mill insists, the individual should 
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have freedam of conscience, that is, freedom of thought, feeling 
and opinion, liberty of tastes and pursuits and freedom to form 
associations. These represent the sacred region of the individyal 
that remains beyond the reach of the state’s arms. 

But the threat to individual liberty comes not only from the 
state. According to Mill, it may aa well come from soci and 
therefore, safeguards are as much important on that account, 
Mill believes that not only do the laws of the state coerce the 
individual, but equally coercive may also be the uns en. 
assumptions, traditions, customs and conventions of society and 
they thus pose a danger to the freedom of the individual. 
Viewing in this light, Mill discovered # social tyranny that as much 
as the political tyranny may bring down to pieces the sacred 
fortress of individual freedom. Mill, therefore, contests the 
validity of social opinion whenever it affects the self-regarding 
interests of the individual. 

Mill remains firm in his conviction that a society develops 
only on the basis of what is achieved at the individual level, 
Even when all have not equally developed, when some indivi- 
duals because of their better skill, capacity and opportunity 
have achieved a higher level of individual development it is, 
Mill feels, all the better for society. It is these outstandirig 
individuals who are the real gems of society: they guarantee a 
higher rate of social progress. One individual of this finer type 
with his superior types of habits, tastes and beliefs is better 
than ninetynine of others who have none of these qualities. Mill 
is aware that this plea for ensuring the free development of 
these qualitatively superior individuals amounts to a plea for 
inequality, but he does not care for it. Liberty, he believes, 
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must be preserved at any cost and if this | leads—as it naturally 
should—to a qualitative differentiation among individuals, then 
that inequality has got to be tolerated. When individuals are 
left free from all kinds of interference to develop their capacities 
there is bound to be individual development at an pneven rate. 
But this must not be a cause for anxiety. For the better indi- 
viduals will surely lead society to betterment. Progress - is due 
to a small minority of creative and original minds, that is, social 
development depends on genius. Hence, if all mankind minus 
eos are of ane opinion and only ome person holds a contrary 
opinion, then it is harmful for Society to silence that opinion 
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of one person so long as it is qualitatively better than the collective 
opinion of many. 

In the light of this belief Mili naturally has no illusions 
about the majority rule. To him mass rule is only a rule by 
‘mediocrity that can hardly ensure progress of a superior quality. 
Mill is more interested in diversity than in equality for, accord- 
ing to him, it is through the encouragement of variety that 2 
society may facilitate the fullest development of talented indivi- 
duals by whose services it amply benefits. Mill thus looks al 
representative government more in the spirit of a sceptic who 
js envious to safeguard the interests of the minority, the talented 
few without whom, he fears, society will be m stagnant pool. 

Mill believes that the worth of 3 state depends on the worth 
of the individuals composing it. The object of government, 
therefore, is to protect the individual so that he may develop 
his whole personality. In the process of this development some 
individuals: show up their better talents and better qualities and 
a government will be poorer in achievements if it fails to make the 
fullest utilisation of these better individual qualities. -And a 
representative government, Mill continues, is successful only 
when it is so organised that it may apply to the services of 
society these superior qualities of extraordinary mortals. Thus 
Mill is no enthusiast about mass participation in the political 
process. To him widening of franchise is no guarantee of 
‘good government. It is dangerous to leave the choice of govern- 
ment to the poor judgment of ignorant and incompetent masses. 
Hence Mill recommends the principle of proportional represen- 
tation and the system of plural voting whereby the better 
individuals will have a greater share in the formation of demo- 
cratic government and thus will add quality to it. Secondly, 
since to Mill governing is best done when it is done not by all 
but by the few, he refuses to grant sovereign power to the 
representative assembly. The task of the assembly should be 
to discuss and deliberate, to expose and censure public policies. 
rather than to be a decision-making authority on the basis of the 
so-called majority vote. Mill even refuses to grant law-making 
powers to parliament as he feels that a large body of assembly 
comprising more of average individuals is unsuited to the impor- 
tant task of law-making. He proposes a smaller expert body— 
8 commission of legislation—to make: laws. Similarly, Mill has- 
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no high regard for the amateur political executive. He looks 
more favourably on the uses of a permanent civil service 
members of which, because of their “expert knowledge and 
technical skill, are better able to look after the governmental 
job which is more @ skilled business. Mill thus is keen on 
growing democracy on an elitist_fo foundation. He mixes the fate 
of democratic society and government with the free growth of 
a talented minority. Social progress is linked up with indivi- 
dual progress only in the restricted sense that the latter is taken 
to be a free development not of all, but of the few. The future 
of representative institutions is only dependent on how best 
they have been able to secure conditions for the unhindered 
growth of a class of elites who with their superior capacity and 
judgment know best what is the best for the whole of society. 


Mill’s world, it is evident, sharply differs from that of Adam 
Smith and Jeremy Bentham. Both Smith and Bentham wer 
only interested in the economic advancement of the English 
industrial bourgeoisie. On the theoretical plane they both 
wrestled with the problem of how fast the bourgeoisie could 
make a massive industrial progress. That is to say, they were 
only concerned for ensuring a lasting success of the capitalist 
mode of production. How a viable social order would evolve 
out of this mode of production and how it could be given a 
charming face-lift were questions beyond their jurisdiction. 
They were interested only in quantity—in increasing production 
and accumulation. Miéill’s ideas represent a break in this fradi- 
tion. He was not satisfied with the mere quantity of progress ; 
he, indeed, looked for conditions that would ensure the qualita- 
tive excellence of this progress. He wanted to show that a fine 
way of life could, of course, evolve out of the capitalist mode of 
production, provided certain principles were respected, and he 
made it his final objective to formulate these principles. 

This, however, does not mean that Mill seriously felt an 
urge to have a radical change. It will be a mistake to think that 
he longed for a better society. He rather sought to prove that 
the existing society was of a better type and, in order to prove 
his point, he looked at this society in some new dimensions 
overlooked by his predecessors. Thus Mill, by no means, Was 
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, challenging radical although his Principles of Political Economy 
ublished in 1848 apparently shows him to be a critic of the 
capitalist order. In his Political Economy, it is true, Mill was 
very near condemning capitalism when he frankly expressed 
pis unhappiness over the state of affairs in his own industrial 
society, tegarded as unjust the prevailing practice of granting 
to the labourer a small fraction of what he himself produced and 
further affirmed the principle that a producer has a right to 
pave the fullest amount of what he has actually produced. 
Although Mill thus questioned the validity of distribution 
pattern under the capitalist system he, however, felt no qualm 
about the unjustness of capitalist production relations. He, 
indeed, gave an unhesitant clearance to the capitalist mode of 
production. Whatever uneven and, of course, unjust distribu- 
tion of wealth prevailed in his society was readily attributed 
by him not to the capitalist mode of. production, but to the 
feudal tradition of acquiring property by conquest and violence. 
Thus, according to Mill, the capitalist system was not respon- 
sible for the existing inequitable distribution of wealth. And, 
further, he skilfully exonerated the capitalist employer from all 
responsibility for the suffering of his labourers by invoking the 
piinciple of freedom of contract. (The right to property, he felt 
sure, included the freedom of acquiring by contract. Hence 
followed his argument that so long as the labourer, against the 
background of a keen competition for employment, had volun- 
tarily agreed to work for his employer at a definite rate of wage 
the disproportionate distribution of wealth between the wage- 
labourer and the owner of capital must be accepted an a fair 
atrangement. Y 

Thus Mill will not discard the capitalist mode of production. 
He will only show that it is possible to grow a good society, 
rich in culture and moral fragrance with capitalism an its base. 
This society will grow, of course, under the exciusive guidance 
of the bourgeoisie, for they are a class of better people ; and to 
magnify these better bourgeois qualities Mill devotes himself 
to glorifying the life and conduct of the bourgeois individual. 
The bourgeois individual is an extraordinary individual and, 
therefore, he must be granted extraordinary conditions whereby 
he can show his talent and worth. He is not after the quantity 
of pleasure, that is, he is no mean hunter of wealth. He is 
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more concerned about the development of his capacities ang 
character, about maintaining his dignity and moral excellence, 
Life to him is no crass struggle for wealth ; it is rather a battle 
for self-development. The assumption underlying this argument 
is that the bourgeois individual can thus afford to ignore the 
question of quantity, that is to say, he is able to pay not much 
importance to his role as an appropriator of wealth, because a 
Propriation, in the context of the successful working of capitalist 
production relations, is no longer a problem for him. He has 
already at his disposal plenty of material resources and hence 
he can now turn more avidly to the problem of developing hig 
personality. He. has been sufficiently wealthy and now he wants 
to be a dignified gentleman. 

In order that this individual may have the fullest develop- 
ment of his finer qualities, Mill insists, he must have @ world 
of his own where he will tolerate no intrusion. He alone ig 
the best judge of what is good for his self-development, and 
is capable of achieving this good on his own initiative, He, 
therefore, will not allow the laws of the state to make inroads 
into his sacred citadel. So long as his efforts after his Owlr 
development do not cause any harm to others he must be left 
absolutely free. The task of the state is only to give him 
protection against the possible injury by others. Again, Mill’s 
individual will not submit to social tyranny. To him the esta- 
blished social customs and norms have no inherent sacrosanc- 
tity ; he will defy them whenever they quarrel with his goal of 
self-development. This argument of Mill truly embodies the 
distaste of the contemporary industrial bourgeoisie for tradi- 





and standards. The bourgeoisie were naturally unwilling to put. 


up with this anomaly and inconvenience. What was needed 
was a new attitude to life, a new set of soci 
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existing social standards. He would take his subtnission to them 
gs a clear loss of freedom , 


The bourgeoisie, although a minority, not only thus wanted 
to provide directions to new social devel 


opment, but also were 
very much keen on dominating over the Sphere of politics. Thus 
they wanted to grow an elitist politicat structure and the ratio- 


nale of this structure was given by Mill. His entire political 
theory is inspired by the belief that elites alone are capable of 
bringing in real social and political progress. Thus he argues 
that whatever democracy has been achieved in England through 
the development of representative institutions can be made a 
success Only when it is left under the guidance of a minority 
class comprising the superior individuals. Hence he has his 
misgivings about the Majority rule. He takes government and 
administration as a matter of expertise that can be well looked 
after only by a class of educated, cultured and talented indivi- 
duals. Similarly, he has no faith in the sovereignty of parlia- 
ment and he recommends proportional representation and: plural 
voting to make the elites politically dominant, and eculogises 
bureaucracy which is an organic part of the elite rule, 

Mill is commonly accepted as a very ‘successful English 
political philosopher who substantially modified Benthamite 
utilitarianism by adding to it some vital moral considerations. 
There should be no doubt about this assessment. But, then, 
what is usually forgotten is that he did it with a purpose and. 
that purpose was to provide ai agreeable image to the English 
capitalist society growing in the aftermath of the Industrial 
Revolution. At Mill’s hands, the acquisitive society of England 
thriving on the exploitation of the industrial working class—an. 
exploitation that was the gruelling feature of bourgeois progress 
7—was sought to be trimmed of its vulgarity. Mill tried to show 
that the bourgeoisie were a class of cultured and well-meaning 
gentlemen running not really after profit and wealth, but rather 
carrying on a quest for quality in conduct, character and 
temperament. The society will only benefit by leaving them free 
fo pursue their goal. It is, after all, under the leadership of 
these free individuals of outstanding abilities that the state and 
society will make steady progress, 


Although Mill’s ideas were meant to meet the needs of his 


ime his subsequent generations right up to now have amply 
13 
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benefited by them. Apparently a critic of democracy though, 
Mill was really an architect of the principle of its workability. 
His outstanding achievement lies in his giving an elitist model 
on the basis of which bourgeois democracies in the modern 
world are still working. It was he who pointed out in clear 
terms that growing representative institutions was not enough; 
what was more important was to evolve a social atmosphere 
where individuals with their varying talents will be left totally 
free to develop themselves. This individualism, however, was 
not Mill’s ultimate ideal, He took it for granted that this 
individualism, if honestly pursued, would lead to the develop- 
tent of a class of superior individuals and it was on this class 
that Mill pinned all his hope. He believed that democracy 
would work, if only the leadership of these extraordinary indivj- 
duals wes ungrudgingly accepted and if necessary changes were 
made. in the social and polifical structure in order to ensure 
the dominance of these elites. In other words, Mill tried to 
establish that, although democracy was formally based on pepu- 
lar will, it would bear fruits, if only it was directed Dy the 
better will of m select class of people. “Mill, in this way, made 
@ marriage between democracy and elitism and, as We can see, 
the solemnity of this marriage is very much respected in all 
‘our modern bourgeois democracies. Thus when a moder bour- 
geois democracy works by means of resting the real -political 
power at the hands of a few we must admit that it micaus a 
victory for the ideas of J. S. Mul. 
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CHAPTER 9 
THE UNCOMMON COMMON GOOD 


T. H. Greea 


While J. S. Mill was dreaming of a better society ruled by 
peter individuals the majority of the people of England were 
droopiig in a world of distress. The Industrial Revolution, of 
course, brought about fantastic prosperity. But it was a pros- 
perity not to be shared by all, it was restricted only among the 
members of a minority class—the bourgeoisie. For the great 
mass Of working people the pervasive changes in the face of 
society meant nothing but mounting miseries. The agricultural 
revolution accompanying the Industrial Revolution led to no 
improvement in the conditions of the agricultural working class. 
The emergence of large-scale farming rather made things worse 
for them. The powerful big Jandowners would force them to 
work on their land from sunrise till sunset at a weekly wage 
varying from eight to sixteen shillings. With their small income 
they were often compelled to put their entire family out to work 
and yet they could not manage to secure the minimum conditions 
for a decent and comfortable living. Their living conditions, 
indeed, were a disgrace to any civilised community. When, in the 
wake of the Industrial Revolution, there began a prolific growth 
of factories and a simultaneous growth of towns, the country 
labourers, sick of their drudgery, suffering and frustration, began 
moving to the towns with the hope that employment in factories 
would, after all, improve their lot. But only a worse future 
was waiting for them. The life of the industrial workers was 
found to be more wretched ; it was a life brutally stripped of 
all human considerations—a life more like the machine in the 
factory that was supposed to work faithfully and to have no 
human sensitivity about weal and woe. The industrial workers 
were forced to live close to the factories on which they depended 
for their livelihood. Consequently, the towns were horribly 
overcrowded with these poor workers. The factory owners with 
their eyes only on a rise in productivity and profit and nothing 
else gave the workers a meagre weekly wage and cared the least 
for their health, housing and comfort. To accommodate the ex- 
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trial workers, houses were huddled row 
in between. Even in this horrid slum 
r income could rarely afford to have 


the luxury of a self-contained housing unit. Several families 
often used to share a room among themselves. It was found 
in 1865 that in Marylebone for 277 people these were only 
sixty rooms. Water was scarce among the industrial workers and 
utter lack of sanitation left them in the midst of = ghastly 
inferno. Thus the glorious achievements of the English bour- 
geoisie by way of the Industrial Revolution did not reflect the 
real conditions of the entire people. It was just a deceptive 
glow on the top beneath which was visible a wide landscape of 
human pathos. As Disraeli mournfully observed in his Sybil 
publisked in 1845, England was now a country divided into two 
nations—the rich and the poor. 

~The rich, the bourgeoisie, however, did not care for what 
was happening below their line. They were only interested in 
augmenting productivity that would make them richer. So they 
would force the workers to work long hours and tend to buy 
their labour at the cheapest cost; to ensure a minimum cost 
of production they would like more to employ women and 
children who were then paid less than men and, with the same 
end in view, would compel their workers to live as creatures in 
a cage. And they did all this with an unhurt conscience. For, 
after all, on their behalf, Adam Smith had preached that self- 
love was a salutary human virtue, Bentham had encoyraged to 
long for maximum pleasure, that is) maximum -wealth and 
J. S. Mill had assured that they, indeed, were a class of superior 
people with finest human qualities who should be left absolutely 
free to do what they pleased to do. 

But, despite this complacence, the crisis of the English 
capitalist society was gradually coming to the fore. The crisis 
uli cotiies claeeraie; me How ount tare 
iit g class. The more and more 
the industrial workers watched the widening gaps between: the 
a of ee sence and their own miserable conditions, 

mote and more they grew resentful and were unwilling to 
be hoodwinked any longer by the so-called ‘bourgeois ‘fi of 
eo prosperity. Their growing discontent was first mani- 

ough the Luddite movement that began in the early 


panding number of indus 
after row with little space 
the workers with their poo 
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act of 19th century. At this early Stage of capitalist. develop- 
ment the workers, of Course, could not correctly identify the 
result of the growth of the factory system they took machines 
and not men behind them as the root of their trouble. So the 
tuddite movement was launched with the only aim of wrecking 
machines and the English government quickly reacted by de- 
claring machine-wrecking as an offence punishable by death. 
After the Reform Act of 1832, however, the working class 
searched for their relief in a different direction. Against the 
background of the growing representative institutions in England 
they thought that, if only they were freely granted a right to 
vote, they would ultimately be able to have a parliamentary 
majority representing their interests and that, in this way, there 
would evolve in England a people’s government which, no doubt, 
would provide enough guarantees for their material improve- 
ment. This, again, was a miscalculation. The poor workers did 
not know that, even on the basis of a wider franchise, it should 
have been no problem for the bourgeoisie to install an elite 
government clearly serving bourgeois interests (and we have 
already seen how nicely J. S. Mill theorised on this kind of 
arrangement). Thus, ignorant of the futility of representative 
institutions, the industrial working class ‘of England, since the 
late *thirties, began an organised campaign for universal suffrage 
and electoral reforms by submitting to the Parliament a series 
of their signed charter of demands. This movement, known as 
the Chartist movement, lasted for about a decade and its signi- 
ficance lay in the fact that it, for the first time, indicated an 
organised movement on the part of the industrial working class 
who were longing for u change in the existing conditions. In 
Course of its development the Chartist movement almost assumed 
4 militant form so much so that the English government took 
it as something like an internal war and, in fact, alerted its army 
'o combat this unprecedented agitation led by industrial workers. 
The Chartist movement, however, failed ; it was abruptly 
brought to an end in 1848. But the English bourgeoisie de- 
tived from it an important lesson om the basis of which their 
Course of action was substantially altered in subsequent decades. 
*Y now realised that the situation was, indeed, too dangerous 


‘o allow them to blithely indulge any longer in a euphoria. The 
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imbalances in society had heightened to such an extent that 
unless some positive steps were taken it might violently explode 
any time. Thus the bourgeoisie could no longer afford to neg- 
lect as before the conditions of the working class which, they 
felt, must now be somewhat improved for their own interest. 
This, of course, does not mean that the bourgeoisie overnight 
turned into angels who would be only too willing to sacrifice 
their share of social rewards for bringing about a genuine better- 
ment of the working class. They were only ready to grant a few 
concessions and to make some compromise so that the capitalist 
mode of production was left intact, but at the same time some 
patchwork was made to make things a little better for the workers 
and to subdue their mood of anger and revolt. To give effect 
to this plan new laws were necessary and, indeed, hosts of them 
were necessary for giving a so-called face-lift to the various 
facades of the living and working conditions of the industrial 
labour. And all this called for viewing the role of the state 
completely in a new light, the individualist creed so carefully 
nurtured by the English utilitarians would no longer do. Again, 
also for a different reason, it was now urgent to stress the im- 
portance of the state. The growing discontent of the working 
class and development of their capacity to get organised and 
launch a united movement for the fulfilment of their demands 
—signs of which were already visible in the Chartist movement 
—made it imperative for the state to fortify its coercive machi- 
neries so that in the event of any organised challenge by workers 
in future it could suppress that quickly and effectively. ” Thus 
England now needed a very much interfering and assertive state 
and from the ’seventies onwards things in this direction began 
taking shape. 


But this called for a potent rationale and hence a new theory 
of the state. What was now required was a new theory that 
would magnify the role of the state and justify its frequent 
intervention in the sphere of the individual. But the liberal 
tradition of English political philosophy that began with Locke 
in 17th century and went on assuming larger dimensions xight 
up to the 19th century—a tradition symbolising the very spirit 
of bourgeois development in England—could, by no means, be 
sacrificed. To grow an idea of the state that would curb the 
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importance of the individual, affecting thus the traditional liberal 
spirit, would, indeed, amount to discarding the important role 
of the bourgeoisie in the process of social development, for, it 
should not be forgotten, the individual so much glorified by the 
English liberal thinkers was actually the bourgeois individual. 
Thus now was felt the necessity of evolving an effective prin- 

ciple of state intervention that would rationalise the supreme 

role of the state, but at the same time would not, in any way, 

neglect the freedom of the bourgeois individual. In other words, 

England now needed a liberal principle of state interference and 

the philosopher who spent his lifetime in formulating this prio- 

ciple was T. H. Green (1836-1882). 


II 


The aim in Green’s political philosophy was to evolve 4 
philosophy of state interference that would justify the measures 
already taken and, indeed, likely to be taken in future by the 
English government in order to give a better look to the highly 
stratified English capitalist society. But, as we have seen, he 
was forced by the needs of his time to formulate these principles 
of state interference in such a way so that they might not appear 
to be an affront on the liberty of the individual. In other words, 
he had to develop his collectivism within the framework of the 
éstablished philosophy of liberalism. But he felt that this task 
must be viewed as a part of a much larger task, that principles 
of state interference should be formulated only after he had built 
up a theory of the state that would hold aloft the highest autho- 
tity of the state, but not at the cost of individual freedom. (Again, 
to provide an invincible validity around this theory of the state, 
Green rested the entire foundation of his political theory on a 
moral doctrine which, again, was constructed by him by means 
of 1 metaphysical principle he derived from his epistemological 
enquiry.) Thus Green’s political. theory 1s only an integral part 
of a comprehensive philosophical whole. There is 3s much of 


metaphysics and ethics as of politics in it. His idea of the re- 


lation between the individual and the. state and his attitude to 


all social and political institutions 
of the world of our experience an 
moral goal of the individual. And 


ultimately rest on his view 
d his understanding of the 
he seemed so sincere in his 
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enquiry, had so much courage in his conviction and spoke with 
such a commanding moral tone that he left a very powerful 
influence on English ‘political ideas, that lasted for several de. 
cades until the outbreak of the 1st World War. 
To T. H. Green man is more than a mere animal. He iS not 
just one among the many natural objects we come across in the 
world of our experience. He has in him a unique attribute that 
makes it impossible to comprehend his life with the aid of a 
Sheer matter-of-fact approach. The life of man, 
Green, must be viewed spiritually, for in his c 
volition and, indeed, in the whole gamut of his 
Social activities he reveals the working of a non-natural, spiritual 
principle—a principle never reducible to the world of facts, a 
principle that transcends all limitations of time and space. To 
establish this proposition Green first pursues an epistemological 
enquiry, that is, he tries to determine how our knowledge of 
things is possible. 
According to Green, to know is _to relate. In the world of 
our knowledge nothing may be taken as a thing-in-itself. For 
the true identity of a thing may be known only when it is related 
to the rest of the world, that is, whenever it is distinguished irom 
all dissimilar objects and compared with all similar objects. 
Thus a red object is comprehended only when it is related, by 
way of similarity, to other red things and, by way of difference, 
to all other things that are not red. Knowledge is impossible 
without this relating activity, Again, this relation never varies. 
Our knowledge about a thing is permanent and infallible be- 
cause it is laced in the perspective of an unalterable system 
of relations. Who, then, imputes this relation and makes our 
knowledge possible ? According to Green, it is man’s thought 
or consciousness that does this vital job. (Man is a. self-cons- 
tious being in the sense that he has a self-conscious intelligence. 
His intelligence is self-conscious just because jit is self-distin-— 
uishing, that is to say, this intelli ence while trying to know the 
things clearly distinguishes itself from the objects to be known. 
Thus, whatever be the ¢ anges in the world of objects, this self- 
conscious intelligence itself remaining permanent establishes 
permanent relations among objects and makes them intelligible 
and meaningful. Thus man’s self-consciousness is the source 
of his knowledge and this self-consciousness that remains cons 
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tant amid the Continuous flux of things itself can never be 

ducible to these things. It represents a world different fro the 
world of nature which it knows. Thus it is non-natural coin 
other words, spiritual in character. wile 
( This non-natural, spiritual self-consciou 
ditions our knowledge of reality, it is as well the source of reality. 
For reality minus the relation constituted by self-consciousness 
denotes nothing. The world of objective reality, no doubt, re- | 
presents a manifold, a mass of plurality. Yet in this plurality 
there is a uniformity and unity. It is actually a system of terms- | 

jn-relation, a manifold which is unified and ordered without ae 
ceasing to be a manifold. That is to say, various things are : 


. . Le 
various Just because they are all tied together in terms of an| x 


unalterable relation. Without this relation the entire world of 
reality comes to be a bewildering mess. Thus relation is the 


Sness not merely con- 












essence of reality since it alone secures a unity-in-difference in hy 
the plural world of reality. But a plurality. of things cannot by a 
themselves develop a uniform relation among themselves. There 7 S 
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must, therefore, be something beyond them to put them in a 
chain of relation. And man’s thought or consciousness is this 
something. By its unifying and relating function it provides 
substance to reality. But it, being the creator of this relation, 
cannot be taken to be one among the things so related and so 
this consciousness is non-natural or spiritual. Hence a non- 
natural thought or consciousness is the source of both of our 
knowledge and of the things known. And thus Green estab- 
lishes a fundamental unity between the subject_and object of 
knowledge. ) 

7 By taking thought or consciousness as the source of reality 
Green, however, does not wish to reduce the world of fact to 
the mere fancy of the individual mind. He is quite aware that 
the consciousness of an individual is, of course, bound by the 
limitations of time and space and hence it is senseless to suggest 
that the permanent world of reality comes into being only when 
an individual begins conceiving of it. And yet consciousness 1s 
the source of reality. If this be so, then what kind of conscious- 
ness it really is? To find a plausible answer to this question 


Green straishtaway lands on a metaphysical plane. He argues 
4 : nse that the latter 1s consti- 


that mind makes nature not in the se ~ 
tuted by the consciousness of this or that individual, but in the 
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sense that it is made by some thought over and above the indi- 
vidual thought of ours. Thus an eternal and universal conscious. 
ness conditions our knowing and‘ also makes what we know. 
This eternal consciousness or eternal self is transcendetital, jt 
is not bound by the barriers of time and space. (But, then, in 
what relation does the consciousness of the individual stand to 
this eternal consciousness? To this Green’s reply is that in the 
process of our learning to know the world our individual cons- 
ciousness gradually becomes the vehicle of an eternally complete 
consciousness, that is to say, it is through the individual cons- 
ciousness that the eternal consciousness gradually mahifests 
itself.) Thus understanding makes nature in the sense that, al- 
though what we know is independent of our mind qua an indi- 
vidual mind, it is constituted by our mind qua a participant in, 
the eternal consciousness. In this way Green rests his entire 
epistemology on his supposition that human self is nothing but 
a reproduction of the eternal self through the medium of an 
animal organism. And he does not care for providing any proof 
of this supposition. To him it is a self-evident truth that calls 
for no further explanation. Thus Green makes it quite > plain 
that his epistemology is ultimately rooted in a purely metaphysi- 
cal conviction, 

It isj in the light of this metaphysical conviction that Green 
also pursues his ethical enquiry. As in the epistemological 
plane, in the moral sphere too, he discovers the working of a 
Spiritual principle. As in his cognition man is not a mere 
animal but # self-conscious thinking agent, similarly in his voli- 
tion too he is not a mere animal guided simply by animal im- 
pulses. (That is to say, while desiring man is not guided by mere 
want. Here he is a self-conscious agent who distinguishes his 
self from the series of wants that arise in the process of life and 
takes as his goal not the bare fulfilment of wants, but rather 
the satisfaction of his own self.) In other words, according to 
Green, when a man looks for’ food; food is not actually the 
object of his action. He is led to action only because he presents 
to himself the idea of a possible satisfaction of his sel to be 
attained in the satisfaction of hunger; thus here his object is 
his self-satisfaction. This self-objectification is. possible becausé 
man has self-consciousness, that is, he can distinguish his self 
from the congeries of wants that torment him. It is bec@us? 
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it is by character non-natur 
self-consciousness -in himsel 
of an eternal self-conscious 
this eternal self in his ani 
seeks an object as one wit 
not satisfy himself, that ; 
will implies that he prese 
state with the object atta 
say, he exercises reason. 


According to Green, man is a moral being, that is, a being 
essentially different from an animal for he exercises this will and 
reason. And he is a morally good being when he exercises this 
will and reason towards a progressive realisation of the highest 
moral good which signifies the fullest realisation of his moral 


capacities which he has in him as an integral part of the eternal 
self. This fullest realisation is possible only in an abiding satis- 
faction of the abiding self—an end in which the efforts of man 
as a moral agent can really find rest. Green is aware that this 
moral ideal consisting in ‘the complete realisation of moral 
Capacities achieved through the abiding satisfaction ‘of ‘the 
abiding self. is impossible of the fullest realisation. Yet he feels 
that it is important, for it alone serves as a perpetual guide to 
man’s action for moral development. It is the level of approxi- 
‘Mation to this ideal that determines the degree of man’s moral 
betterment and, therefore, it becomes the ruling force of man’s 
good life. But the moral ideal is not merely personal, it is 
Social as well. No doubt, when a man ‘acts under ‘the gover- 
nance of the ultimate moral goal of abiding. satisfaction of the 
abiding self he contemplates his own moral development. But 
this moral development is not achievable in isolation. A man 
can conceive of the abiding satisfaction of the abiding self only 
by identifying himself with others in society. The distinction 
of good for self and good for others can never enter into the 
idea of a true good which is the ultimate standard of moral 
judgment. For the idea of a true good for oneself is an idea of 
Complete satisfaction for a self which contemplates itself ax 
Permanent. But a man can contemplate his own self as perma- 


subject. Owing to the operation of 
mal self man in every volitional act 
hout which he, in his then state, can- 
S to say, he wills. And this act of 
nts himself to himself as in a better 
ined than he is without it, that is to 
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nent only by identifying himself with others in whose continued 
life he may contemplate himself as living for ever. In other 
words, a man can look forward to a complete satisfaction of his 
permanent self only on condition that it will also be a satisfac- 
tion of those in community with whom alone he can think of 


himself as continuing to live, that is, as abiding. Thus the moral 


good is essentially a common good ; it is the good in the pur- 
suit of which there can be no competition of interests. While 
trying to achieve it no one can seek to gain by another’s loss, 

It is on this moral foundation that Green constructs his poli- 
tical theory. Since man is a moral being exercising his capacities 
of will and reason by virtue of which he looks beyond the ful- 
filment of mere animal wants and seeks his own moral develop- 
ment, since he strives for this moral development only in the 
context of the highest moral good which, indeed, is his ultimate 
moral ideal and since this highest moral good is essentially a 
common good—a good which he can hope to achieve only by 
sharing it with others, Green is naturally led to the conclusion 
that for the fulfilment of man’s moral possibilities the entire 
social environment comprising various institutions that include 
political institutions as well is extremely important. 

Viewing the state with this attitude Green naturally takes it 
as a moral agency. Thus, according to Green, the authority 
of the state is to be justified not in terms of force which, no 
doubt, it frequently applies ; it is to be approached only in the 
perspective of man’s moral necessity. Although man’s mortal 
development is very much dependent on his personal efforts it 
is, indeed, facilitated by a set of external conditions—conditions 
regulated under the overriding goal of the common good. The_ 
state, Green argues, provides these external conditions. Actually, 


man’s rights are important external conditions for the develop- 
ment of his moral power and the state secures such conditions 
by guaranteeing these rights. The state, however, is not the 
creator of these rights for the source of rights really lies in the 
moral nature of man ; it only recognises these rights and thereby 
respects the moral power of the individual, Thus the state pre- 
serves conditions for sustenance of the freedom of the indivi- 
dual ; it is essentially a moral freedom, that is to say, it is not 
a freedom to do what an animal would like to do ; it is what ® 
moral being would like to be assured of for pursuing his m0 
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goal. But since this moral goal is, in essence, 4 common good 
and hence a Common goal, the state must see that one tries to 
pursue his moral goal only by taking it as a common good, that 
is to say, the state must guard against an individual doing any- 
thing that may frustrate others’ efforts after the moral goal. It 
is in this perspective alone, argues Green, that political control 


must be viewed. The state has to apply constraint only to pre- 
vent recalcitrant individuals from deviating from the moral ideal, 


ae te Ge 4... a . e a 
that is, to stop them injuring the common good. Thus the in- 


terference or control by the state is not meant to weaken the 
moral freedom or strength of the individual. It is only directed 
to remove obstacles to man’s moral development, only to re- 
strain his animal impulses that tend to act contrary to the 
common good. 

Green thus establishes the moral grounds of political obliga- 
tion. He is aware that the authority of the state is, in actual 
practice, imposed by applying the rod of law. But this legal 
obligation works only because there is behind it a moral pur- 
pose. That is to say, the individual obeys the laws of the state 
just because he feels that it is his duty to do so. Although this 
duty is apparently to the laws it is, indeed, a reflection of his 
commitment as a moral being., Thus there is m moral ground, 
of political obligation. The individual’s duty to the state is, in 
essence, a duty towards his own moral development. Since he 
may have this moral development only on the basis of a com- 
mon good and since for realising this common good it is neces- 
Sary to have a well-regulated common life which is what the 
state ensures by means of its control and coercion the individual’s 
duty to submit to the authority of the State is, of course, 
duty. Thus a rational general will for the com 
not mere force is the basis of the state: 

Once Green detects this moral basis of the authority of the 
State it becomes all too easy for him to justify state interfetence. 
No doubt, like a true liberal, his eyes are fixed on the freedom 
Of the individual, But, then, freedom to him does not méan 
4 mere absence of restraiit. It is not ‘a mere power to do: as 
we like irrespective of what it is that we like. That is,” to 
him, freedom means a liberty to live as a moral being. And 
Whenever such freedom is in jeopardy the interference by the 
state should not be viewed as an unnecessary intrusion. It is 


a moral 
mon good and 
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actually a coercion very much necessary to put the individyaj 
on the right track of morality. It is against the background 
of this principle of state interference—which, Green feels, is in no 
way contradictory to the liberal goal of individual freedom— 
that Green justifies contemporary state interference in matters 
related to labour, health and education and urges the same in 
respect of the disposal and letting of land and the sale of alco- 
hol. On same grounds he defends the state’s rights to wage war 


and to inflict capital punishment—the rights which clearly ine 
Fae a ee ee ato Similarly, he justifies the 
Tight of the state to intrude into the personal _ sphere of the 
individual and enforce by laws monogamous marriage and grant 


divorce on chargeg of adultery on the basis of an easy and cheap 


legal procedure. 
But when Green comes to the sphere of private property, 


strangely enough, he holds back his principle of state interference 
he so zealously applies in other sphere. He considers private 
property as sacred since, to him, it.is an important moral instru- 
ment of life. He is not in favour of rescinding the right to pro- 
perty even when, in actual practice, it is found to be widely 
abused. He will allow interference with this right only when 
it is so exercised that others are totally deprived of it. But, then, 
he makes it clear that inequality of wealth should never be 
taken to-be sa reflection of this deprivation and hence, according 
to him, inequality of wealth should never be a cause for res- 
tricting the right to private property. Green is convinced that 
increased ‘wealth of one does not mean ‘the diminished wealth 
of another. For wealth is a flow and not a fixed fund. Thus 
Green expresses his clear approval of freedom of bequest and 
freedom of trade, though both ‘these forms of freedom tend to 
generate inequality of wealth. Green then, it appears, not only 
provides a moral vindication of the state but also ‘puts a moral 
armour around the institution of private property, Green’s moral 
explanation of political obligation should be studied together 
with his moral justification of private property, for these two 
together, as we shall see shortly, will help us understand the real 
class character of his political doctrine.” 





* 
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To English political thought T. H. Green gave a new direction 
py providing a fine moral treatment of political questions, He 
prought into being a union of politics and ethics in a way that, 
indeed, had no precedent in the long lineage of English political 
thinking. While evolving a moral standard of politics he, how- 
ever, Never ignored the basic facts of political life. He admitted 
that there is always a legal obligation for the individual which 
he cannot dispute, that there is always an element, of force in 
the: exercise of political power and that in a society there will 
always be an ostensible sovereign, that is, a determinate body 
with its visible sovereign powers. Yet he felt that political or 
legal explanations of these legal and political facts were too 
inadequate. ‘The esserice of the matter, he thought, could alone 
be comprehended against the. background of moral considera- 
tions. And, to him, it was just the appropriate thing to do so, 
for he was convinced that man was essentially = moral being 
and not a mere animal, that his greatness could only be mea- 
sured through his moral excellence and that, whatever be the 
types of his activities, they must all be. judged in terms of his 
ultimate moral destiny. Thus beyond the political life of man 
Green searched for its moral basis. And the delineation of this 


moral basis was entirely done in the light of his ethical dis- 
coveries. 


In his ethical ‘doctrine ‘Green exsbliahld that the ‘standard 
of human action must be formulated in the context of the moral 
ideal, This moral ideal is not fully realisable and yet it must 
act a4 a goal to the realisation of which is directed: all human 
activity. The highest good which the moral ideal represents, 
Green showed, is -essentially a social and a common _good—a 
good one must share with others. ‘Thus man’s moral’ develop- 
ment, although very much personal, has clearly a social aspect, 
Since man as a moral being must strive for the common good 
he must seek help for his moral development from the civil 
institutions around. Thus the state is no enemy of the indivi- 
dual. It is rather his friend for it is am agency securing for him 
the conditions for his moral progress, The state, of course, 
needs power and, indeed, .a lot-of it ta create better and wider 
facilities for man’s moral development. Hence the individual 
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should not dread the state as a dangerous Leviathan. He shoujigq 
accept controls of the state as the necessary means to remove 
obstacles to his moral pursuit. In ofher words, both the indivi- 
dual and the state are bound in a common moral bond that 
entrusts responsibility on both of them. 

The net effect of dll this is, no doubt, to morally vindicate 
the omnipotence of the state. By magnifying the moral charac- 
ter of the state Green virtually grants it an unlimited area of 
authority. In the face of the morally glorified state, the indivi- 
dual can no longer keep immune his self-regarding sphere. Since 
he has made a tryst with the common good he must accept the 
state at his doorstep and grant it the liberty to override his so 
called personal periphery. 


Why Green depicted such an interfering state we have already 
explained. He did it not out of any extraordinarily powerful 
moral conscience, as is commonly believed, but rather with the 
objective of responding effectively to the bourgeois needs of his 
time. In Green’s England there was a growing realisation that 
the accumulated mess caused by the persistent neglect of the 
working class must be cleared by positive state action. The 
English bourgeoisie now decided to accept legal controls over 
their erstwhile autonomous sphere of economic operations, for 
‘they feared that without this their own interests would suffer 
under the mounting tensions of the working class. Further, 
controls were .as well necessary for suppressing effectively any 
possible. challenge by the working class. So Engiand now 
needed a Leviathan. But this Leviathan must be given such an 
‘agreeable image so that the liberal spirit representing the very 
bourgeois ethos was not affected in any way. at is why 
moral arguments so that the Leviathan might. look more like a 
helping public servant, a well-meaning friend of the individual. - 

It is this liberal spirit that apparently differentiates Green’s 
state from the Hegelian state. As we have seen in the: earlier 
chapter, Hegel, in his theory of the state, left no room for the 
autonomy of the individual. To Hegel it was pointless in the 
political sphere to conceive of a separate. identity, of the indivi- 
dual for, according to him, the individual could have a meaning 
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| in his life only by letting it'Merge with the life of the state. Thus 

litical obedience, in Hegel’s theory, was absolute as it was in 
reality an obedience not to 


aa an external coercive agency, but 
rather to a spiritual whole Tepresenting the highest embodiment 
of reason. Hegel, in this way, 


depicted the state not as a means 

but as an end and idealised total political submission as a tangible 

reflection of the true freedom of the individual, Green, of course, 

| cautiously avoided this naked form of political absolutism. He 
| was anxious to show that to 


him the state was not the end, but 
only a means—a means contributory to the moral development. 
of the individual. He persistently tried to make it clear that in 
his political theory the individual, after all, was the centre of 
attraction and that, whatever moral Support he had extended 
to the authority of the state, it was essentially conditioned by 
the supreme necessity of Securing appropriate external condi- 
tions for the moral development of the individual. 

Although Green thus made political obligation not absolute, 
but conditional—conditional on the moral needs of the individual 
—the real effects of his doctrine, however, were not much 
different from those following from the Hegelian position. 
Indeed, Green’s State, as much as the Hegelian state, could 
coerce the individual to any extent by invoking the moral ideal 
of the common good. For Green left an important gap in his. 
political theory. Although he never explicitly made the state a 
final arbiter over the question of the comm 


on good he, at least, 
did not expressly deny the state an authority to determine what 


| was and what was not the common good. And through this gap 
_the omnipotent state of the. Hegelian form could readily emerge 
| to swallow the freedom of the individual. That is to say, in 
| terms of Green’s theory, there remained enough scope for the 
| Slate to assume gigantic powers by putting up a pious claim that 
| it was all in the interest of the common good. 

More important than this identity of views between Hegel and 
Green on the role of the state is the identity of their philosophi- 
cal assumptions underlying their respective theories of the state. 
Like Hegel, Green holds a metaphysical view of life and, like 
Hegel again, he comes up to this metaphysics first on an episte- 
nological plane. The basic premises of Green's epistemology 
are, of course, fundamentally different from those of Hegel's. 

et there is sufficient similarity between the two, tending to make 
14 
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lian. Hegel, in his epistemology, made 
achieve an essential identity between 
the subject and object of knowledge. Similarly, Green worked 
for a oneness between the knower and the things known. Both 
of them resolved this philosophical issue by blurring the chasm 
between thought and reality. Green attempted this job by 
means of his theory of relation—a theory that claims that with- 
out being related to others an object of experience conveys 
nothing. Although this theory of relation is taken to be Green’s 
original philosophical contribution, on closer analysis, it very 
much reveals the influences of Hegel’s philosophy. We have 
seen earlier that, according to Hegel, the essence of a thing is 
to be comprehended only through a process of negation ; that is 
to say, a thing is to be known only by a process of differentia 
tion—by knowing first what it is not. It is this principle of 
negation that, indeed, contains the roots of Green’s theory of 
relation, for differentiating an object is not really possible with- 
out placing it in the context of a relation. To negate a thing 
what is required is to relate it to what it is not. Thus Hegelian 
reality is, no doubt, based on a system of relation and it is this 
aspect of Hegel’s epistemology that has inspired Green to cons- 
truct his theory of relation. Taking in this way the cue from 
Hegel, Green develops a view of life that, like Hegel again, lands 
him on a lofty plane of metaphysics. It is out of this meta- 
physics that grows his doctrine of the common good which, 
again, serves as the bedrock of his political philosophy. 

But, then, why Green took shelter in metaphysics? For 
several hundred years English politics had grown on a materia- 
list philosophical foundation and this materialist philosophy, of 
course, fitted in well with the bourgeois attitude to life, for the 
bourgeoisie’s frantic search for material wealth could have its 
best rationale from a materialist outlook. Green was writing at 
a time when English capitalism had made an impressive -deve- 
lopment ; such a capitalist society was more likely to be recep- 
tive to a materialist view of life. But why, then, Green tumed 
to metaphysics ? Was he really unaware of the spirit of his time 
and was trying to put the cart before the horse? 

For a correct answer to this question one must remember 
that in Green’s time English capitalist society was passing through 
a difficult time. Actually, Green got stuck to metaphysics for, 


Green appear more a Hege 
it his central concern to 


\ 
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against the background of the internal crisis of the contempo- 
rary capitalist society; he had virtually no other choice. From 
Adam Smith to J. S. Mill the general tendency was to assume a 
built-in-harmony in the bourgeois order. They all agreed that 
when the bourgeois individuals were left free to mind their own 


business there would automatically grow a natural harmony, 


leaving. no scope for any social conflict. For they took it for 


granted that, looking after their own interests, the bourgeoisie 


were in the long Tun admirably serving the social good. So long 
as English capitalism had not sufficiently developed to make the 
working class a formidable force in society, 


so long as the suffer- 
ings of the working class had not so much heightened as to give 
out signs of social tension, the facile optimism of the Englfsh 


individualists, of course, enjoyed a good time. But, after the 
‘fifties of 19th century, when the working class began speaking 
out their resentment against the injustices inflicted on them the 
myth of a spontaneous social good carefully nursed so long 
simply exploded. Ht was now getting more and more exposed 
that in the capitalist society of England the social good to be 
shared equally by all was only an absurdity, that the bourgeoisie 
were collecting their good only at the cost of its denial to the 
poor workers. It was thus that the English capitalist society 
was caught in a crisis. It was, indeed, a crisis of survival. 
Unless something was very quickly done to establish beyond 
doubt that in a capitalist society a common, social good was, of 
course, attainable the increasing discontent of the growing mass 
of workers might rock the very foundation of the capitalist. order. 

Green had no intention to reject capitalism. He, in fact, was 
a keen apostle of English capitalism. His theory of property 
Provides ample evidence in this regard. He justifies private pro- 
perty as a moral instrument. So long as the moral purpose of 
Property is duly adhered to there is, according to him, nothing 
wrong in holding property even when it inevitably leads to eco- 


. Momic inequality. Green accepts economic inequality as a 


e feet ERI eee ae eee SE eee eee 
_ Ratural phenomenon for, in his opinion, men having different 


Capacities for moral development must own varying amounts 
of wealth. Green’s moral support for capitalism, however, does 
Rot stop at this point. He moves one step forward and exone- 


ates the contemporary capitalist class from all responsibility 


for the sufferings of the working class. In his opinion, the tradi- 
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tional feudal social structure in England led ta the growth of g 
vast number of landless countrymen who were forced to embrace 
serfdom as a normal way of life, It is these landless peasantry 
who eventually have assumed the rolé of industrial workers ang 
have retained the past habits of serfdom so much so that they 
have neither the capacity nor the training to make a good bar- 
gain while selling their labour to the employers in industries, 
What a strange argument to establish the impeccability of Eng- 
lish capitalism! It is a8 much senseless as to say that a beggar 
will, of course, beg because his ancestors have always begged 
and because he does not have a better capacity to change his 
begging habits. 

Although Green thus bluntly justified capitalism be, however, 
realised that the failure of the English capitalist society to secure 
a common good for all must somehow be concealed or, other- 
wise, the capitalist order would break down in the face of 
the sufferers’ challenge. Hence he made it his central purpose 
to establish that the common good, after all, was possible. But 
since he frankly admitted the inevitability of an unequal econo- 
mic order he could well see that, in the midst of the existing 
facts of the capitalist society, it was impossible for him to prove 
the reality of the common good. But where hard facts of life 
failed metaphysics, indeed, could help and this is why Green 
turned to metaphysics. He found that the common good might 
only be proved to be true on a metaphysical plane and so, with 
a good philosophical acumen, Green established the common 
good as a metaphysical entity. Viewing metaphysically he could 
convincingly argue that, since human self is nothing but a re- 
production of one eternal self, the self of -an individual cannot 
but bé identical with the selves of others and hence one cannot 
naturally hope to satisfy his self without satisfying the selves 
of others. And, again, since the highest moral good consists 
in the permanent satisfaction of the permanent self, i.e., of the 
self of man ‘faken in the metaphysical perspective of the eternal 
self, it must be a good common to all. Once the common good 
was thus metaphysically established it was no longer any pro- 
blem for Green to prove that, even in the midst of glaring eco- 
nothic inequalities of his capitalist society, a common good, 
indeed, was conceivable, for it was a kind of good the realis®- 
tion of which would demand a transcendental view of life-—® 
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accompanying the material conditions of human living. And this 
was the reason why Green so much relied on his concept of 
eternal consciousness in his epistemology, in his ethics and also 
in his political Philosophy. He deftly applied this concept as 
a key to resolving a crisis that confronted his own capitalist 


uld hardly be met with the theories of 
his predecessors and contemporaries. Thus Green’s metaphysi- 


cal theory of the state was more than a mere attempt to moralise 


politics ; it was, in fact, meant to moralise the then English 
capitalist society, 


CHAPTER 10 
FALL OF THE FORTRESS 


Karl Marx 


Western capitalism could not conceal for long the agonies it 
generated. True, a good many bourgeois thinkers—some of 
whose ideas we have examined in the pages preceding—employed 
their highly rich intellectual resources to glorify the capitalist 
order and to put up a grand theoretical defence in its favour. 
But since facts are always much stronger than theories the pro- 
tagonists of capitalism could not, for ever, keep its critics at 
-bay. Thus at the time when J. S. Mill and T. H. Green were 
trying to add fragrance to the capitalist society there had sef in 
already in the West—notably in England and France—an intellec- 
tual tradition of an altogether different kind. This tradition was 
being borne by a brand of intellectuals among whom were 
litterateurs, social critics and political thinkers. These dissenters, 
of course, manifested their reaction in different ways. Some 
chose to portray the horrors of the capitalist system, some re- 
corded their deep sympathy for the suffering workers, some 
again called for a structural readjustment within the framework 
of the capitalist system while some others just wished for a 
change of-heart on the part of capitalist employers. But none 
of them had the guts nor had in possession a potent theoretical 
offensive to put up a challenge against the capitalist system—a 
challenge that could explode the myth created by the bourgeois 
thinkers that the capitalist system was good, rational and ever- 
lasting. This challenge was eventually thrown by Karl Marx 
(1818-1883). He broke away from the contemporary tradition 
of protesting against the capitalist order and yet acquiescing’ in 
its fundamental essence. With regard to capitalism he suffered 
from no illusions. He rejected capitalism by pointing it out a5 
a social system prone to die and by indicating the inevitability 
of the emergence of socialism out of its ruins, Thus in Marx’s 
ideas western capitalism for the first time had a fierce encounter. 
Marx’s ideas, it must be made clear at the very start of our 
enquiry, should not be studied in abstraction from the contem- 
porary facts of life. His ideas, os we all know, served and still 
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continue to serve as a moving force behind spectacular social 
change 1n various parts of the modern world. But, then, these 
ideas did not just represent the product of an extraordinary 
mind distracted from any social context. They were, indeed, 
more_an_outcome_of the ultimate development_of capitalise 
characterised by the emergence of working class as an organise 
force. Or, to be more specific, after having reached a mature 
level, western capitalism was enmeshed in its own internal con- 
tradiction that threatened its very survival and Marx just gave @ 
faithful account of how capitalism was thus nearing its end. 
Thus Marxism grew just because the time was ripe for its deve- 
opment. In other Words, Marx was an extraordinary genius 
not in the sense that his ideas created conditions for change ; 
actually, the conditions for change were lying inherent in the 
society he was living in. His genius really came out when he 
correctly identified these conditions in the contemporary capita- 
list society and made these conditions applicable to every deve- 
loped capitalist society of the world by means of a comprehen- 
sive theory. Although Marx thus constructed a universal theory 
he, however, never slipped into the misty world of abstraction. 
That is to say, his theory was never divorced from the realities of 
life and thus-although he made a good many generalisations they 
only represented an inductive formulation resulting from @ 
massive detail of historical facts. And this is what makes Marx 
fm unique specimen among his predecessors and contemporaries ; 
in him one comes across for the first time a scientific theory of 
society and politics. 

But what exactly makes it a scientific theory ? To answer 
this question one has only to look into the ways Marx developed 
his doctrine. Although Marx wanted to destroy the capitalist 
system and avidly looked forward to the emergence of a new 
society he, however, strongly felt that his task was hardly done 
by giving an empty call for overthrowing the capitalist society 
and installing a new one free from the maladies of the former. 
He thus never tried to cheeringly offer a readymade alternative 
model of society. Instead, he thought it more important to 
establish the logic and validity of the need to replace the existing 


order. The more he hated the capitalist order the more 


thoroughly he continued. his search through it and detected a 


fundamental contradiction within it that, he showed, was preci- 


SS 
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pitating its own finale. Again, to add accuracy to his findings 
about the capitalist society, Marx decided to go into its roots, 
So he dived into the past in order to know how exactly the capi. 
talist society had come into being; and to make sure that no 
gaps were left in this knowledge he made a detailed enquiry into 
the different phases of man’s social development since the earliest 
times—an enquiry that ultimately resulted in showing the opera- 
tion of universal laws of the development of human society. 
Hence Marx had to make no prophecy about the end of the 
capitalist order. He showed that the end of capitalism was the 
inevitable phase the laws of man’s social development were 
leading to. And these laws were not the product of any imagi- 
nation or intuition. He detected these laws by probing the his- 
torical facts of the past and the present. 

Thus Marx was no utopian indulging in 2 stupid reverie. 
He did not prescribe cr recommend. He only observed and, 
like a true scientist, tested all his observations on the touch- 
stone of facts. In other words, he never idly reflected on what 
it should be ; he only saw what it had been in the past and what 
the present was like and then pointed out the most natural and 
logical result of these findings. In doing this, Marx’s permanent 
guide, obviously, was human history. He constructed the entire 
edifice of his social and political theory on the basis of materials 
provided by history. But, while collecting these materials, 
Marx, however, viewed history with a unique approach. He dis- 
missed history us a haphazard catalogue of stray events and 
located in it a law, a purpose which, he showed, was amply 
manifest in its course, establishing history as u continuum and 
not of a sumtotal of disjointed events and activities, Thus Marx 
thought it impossible and, indeed, fruitless to study the historical 
conditions of a particylar age as a separate and an independent 
category. He would view them as related to the conditions of 
the past and also having enough bearing on things of the future. 

Marx developed this view of history not, however, on the 
basis of an arbitrarily worked out dogma. He established the 
validity of this view on the basis of a penetrating analysis of 
man’s life and its basic needs and also of the social environ- 
ment in which he lives and works. It is this analysis that cons- 
tituted Marx’s general philosophical framework. It is im- 
portant to remember that this philosophy of Marx wns qualite- 
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tively different from the Philosophies so far produced in the 
West. True, in developing this philosophy, Marx derived certain 
elements from the bourgeois Philosophical tradition. Yet, in 
character and implications, his Philosophy appeared unique for 


it was a philosophy that was free from all abstract intuitionism 
and transcendentalism ; again, it was a phil 


osophy that, free as 

well from all mechanical materialism, upheld a ind lec 
ism that exactly corresponded to the hard facts of life as evident 
in the life and society of man. As we shall see later, this philo- 
sophy, further, identified change as a salient feature of whatever 
is seen around. Thus in the context of this philosophy Marx’s 
logic was more strengthened whenever he was talking about the 
inevitability of the emergence of a qualitatively different social 
system out of the ruins of capitalism. 

Although Marx considered the collapse of the capitalist order 
as inevitable he, however, never left it to be brought about by 
any chance or fate or by the will of any supernatural force. It 
wos no ‘invisible hands’, but only the visible hands of those 
suffering under the capitalist system, that is, of the working class 
that would have to sound the death-knell of capitalism by way 
of organised efforts. But Marx rightly realised that unless the 

' working class were made fully aware of the real nature and 
extent of their sufferings under the capitalist system they, natur- 
ally, could not be expected to direct their activities to the aim 
of overthrowing the capitalist system. But the glories of the 
capitalist society had been sung for too long. Moreover, the 
apparent glow of the capitalist society made it rather difficult 
to readily detect where exactly the shoe was pinching. Hence 
When after surveying the different types of social systems in 
different historical epochs* Marx came up to a study of the capi- 
talist society of his time he, with the aid of his theory of 
surplus value, made a naked exposure of how the very capitalist 
Mode of production thrived on an exploitation of labour. 

The point of saying all this is only to stress that Marx’s theory 
of society and politics represents a part of a comprehensive and 
integrated theoretical structure comprising mainly his philosophy 
of life called dialectical materialism, his view of history known 
a historical materialism and his economic theory culminating 
in his theory of surplus value. Marx's political ideas cannot 
be comprehended unless there is sufficient awareness of these 


a 
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three basic components of the Marxian system as his approach 
to politics is fully conditioned by these components. Indeed, 
Marx never believed in the autonomy of politics which, to him, 
was a product of social relationships and these social relation. 
ships, he further held, were alone explicable in the context of 
their clearly materialist foundation. Thus to reach the plane of 
Marxian politics one has to go up certain vital rungs, and let us 
make an effort in that direction 
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Marx’s view of the world grows on+the basis of o total fe- 
jection of the western idealist philosophical tradition initiated 
y Plato and brought to its bloom by Hegel. The idealist looks 
at the world of objective reality as a product of the mind, spirit 
or idea. To him mind is more important than matter as, in 
the. absence of a creative act on the part of the former, the 
latter amounts to a blank nullity. Again, the working of the 
mind, uo the idealist assumes, is so much shrouded in mystery 
that it is not fully amenable to human comprehension. Thus the 
idealist not merely extols the non-material spiritual world but 
also revels in his discovery that quite a large part of this world 
is unknowable. Hence the idealist takes the world as what it 
is and regatds every attempt to change it as impossible and un- 
necessary. To-Marx, on the contrary, matter is prim and | 
it exists outside and independent of qur_mind. Thinking or 
Consciousness is not the source of matter; actually the very 
opposite i the case. AN our tieking x Gogh & 
reflection on matter o3 it exists on its own. e entire world 
comprises different forms of this matter. Marx’s world, there- 
fore, is strictly u_ material world; it is a world where mind, 
spirit ar idea is merely a derivative of matter. Since the origit 
and working of this world is never rooted in the mysterious 
movement of the mind there can be nothing in this world that 
is unknowable. Indeed, the nature of this world and the laws 

of its development are fully knowable. 

Materialism, of course, was not Marx’s unique philosophical 
invention. Philosophers ranging from Bacon to Feuerbach, 0° 
doubt, had developed in their respective ways a materialist view 
of reality. Yet Marx’s philosophical materialism had some - 
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pnique features that kept him far away from the erstwhile mate- 
rialist tradition of western philosophy ; it was these unique fea- 
tures that made it evident how at Marx’s hands a materialist 
philosophy of life became an infallible guide to a programme of 
action directed to bettering this world of ours.(Marx’s material- 
ism is unique for, unlike many of the earlier materialist philoso- 
phers, Marx does not confine his materialism to a tame settlement 
of the ontological issue regarding the relative primacy of matter 
and mind. That is to say, Marx never applies his materialism 
on an abstract plane ; instead, he allows it to be tested bit by bit at 
the concrete social level and thus in Marx materialism does not a. 
remain only a philosophical issue but, indeed, becomes a prelude 
to a theory of social development. Secondly, although earlier 
materialism magnified the importance of matter it simultaneously 
spotted in the material world certain permanent or stable things 
with fixed properties. Thus the whole of the world depicted by 
the earlier materialists was not subject to change. They argued 
that, despite changes in the material world, the permanence of 
wome of its things must be taken for granted. Thus earlier mate- 
tialism was not fully materialistic ; it made room for eternity and 
thereby succumbed to a metaphysical bias. Thirdly, although 
earlier materialists admitted that most of the matter was liable 
to change they always took this change os a result of certain 
external causes ; that is, they did not locate the root of this change 
in the matter itself. J As 4 result, earlier materialism remained 
at best. a mechanical materialism ; it conceived of the world as 
a machine which can be put to action only by the application of 
external force and which does not work by virtue of motion in- 
herent in itself. It further took change as m matter of chance 
or accident and not as a natural process. In other words, it was 
a kind of materialism with which one could at best interpret 
the world, but certainly could not try to change it. Since Marx’s 
Purpose was just the reverse, that is, since he was more keen 
On changing the world than on giving a futile philosophical ac- 
Count of it, he chose to develop his materialism completely on a 
different line and this he was able to do by coupling his materia~ 
lism with dialectics. 
If the entire world of natural phenomena is essentially mate- 
Tialistic and if, further, the whole of-it is fully knowable, how 
‘its development is to be studied and known? According to 


a 
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Marx, that is possible only with the aid of the laws of dialectics, 
That is to say, in his opinion, the world of matter calls for 
dialectical approach and this approach rests on the following 
principles. The first principle of dialectics is that nature is not 
an agglomeration of unconnected things, that the world is charac- 
terised by an interdependence of things. Nothing in this world 
may be treated as an isolated phenomenon ; whatever phenomena 
we come across in the world of nature are all dependent on and 
determined by each other. Secondly, since every component of 
the world is essentially a matter the world is never static but is 
_» in « state of continuous movement and change, for there can be 
no matter without motion or, to put it more precisely, motion is 
the mode of existence of matter. Thus the world is in @ conti- 
nuous flux; everything in it is changing, developing or dying 
away ; nothing in it can be treated ss permanent and etemal. 
Thirdly, the change that so occurs always implies a qualitative 
change in & progressive direction ; it represents an onward and 
upward movement—a development from the lower to the higher 
state of things. Fourthly, this development is achieved only 
through a struggle of opposites. Everything, according to Marx, 
embodies an internal contradiction, for everything has its negative 
and positive sides in the sense that it represents something which 
is disappearing and something which is developing, and develop- 
ment results from a struggle between these two opposites. It iS 
for this struggle that development is never @ simple and smooth 








affair. It proceeds not in a straight line, but in spirals ; it is a 
development by leaps, catastrophes and revolutions. That is to 


say, the internal contradictions, whenever intensified, force 3 
sudden violent break that ushers in n radical, qualitative change. 
It is this dialectical materialism that sets the perspective of 
Marx’s social and political enquiry. In the first place, it makes 
clear that Marxian system makes no room for vague and empty 
ideation. Marx’s interest is only in pure matter and nothing 
beyond it. Secondly, this materialism leads Marx to a position 
where he will take nothing es permanent and immutable in this 
world ; everything in this world must undergo a continuous pro- 
cess of.change. Further, this change does not wait for any thrust 
to:be given by an external force. -It is natural in the sense that 
it is yery much inherent in the very nature of matter, for matter 
“may achieve. its identity only through motion. Again, the chany 
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jg not 8 mere change in form ; it is a substantive, qualitative 
change that: naturally follows from the contradictions underlying 
every matter of this world. In short, dialectical materialism keeps 
Marx strictly within the barriers of concrete reality and equips 
him with enough resources to propagate a theory of radical 
change. But before he applies this theory in his battle with the 
capitalist society Marx decides: to apply it on the wide plane of 
history just to sharpen its edge. 


III 


As dialectical materialism urges to treat things of the world 
as interdependent and as it further assures of the knowability 
of these things Marx naturally cannot accept history as a jumble 
of discrete facts and events. He understands history 28 a 
changing and yet a continuous process with its different phases 
so clearly related to each other that it reveals a clear pattern 
which seems to have been evolving in accordance with definite 
laws that are fully discoverable. Again, since Marx wants to 
have o total view of history he. naturally is least interested in the 


history dominated by individuals. What interests him is the 
history growing around peoples, that is, the history of society, or, 
to be more specific, the laws of the development of human society. 
While trying to determine these laws with the aid of his mate- 
tialism Marx first identifies the essence of human activity as 
resulting from man’s vital material needs of having food, drink, 
clothing and shelter. That is to say, whatever things men can 
do are all conditional on their having secured the means of life ; 
the way men live,is very much determined by the way they make 


their living. Therefore, the history of social development may 
alone be known on the basis of the conditions of material life 
of society. But what exactly is meant by the conditions of 
material life of society? According to Marx, it is the mode of 
production that reflects these conditions. For men can collect 
the means of living only by producing things in association with 
others and by making an exchange of the things so produced. 
Thus every society thrives on a particular mode of production and 
it is the latter that determines all activities and institutions of 
that society. Man’s history has never been constant, that is to 


Say, the pattern of social development has undergone significant 
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changes through ages just because there have been changes in the 
mode of production. But, then, what are the things involved 


in the mode of production and, further, what does account fog 


its change? on Pe 
Production, by nature, is a social activity for it is impossible 


for an individual to produce by his singular efforts the necessities 
Of life. Means of life are produced only by the collective efforts 
of individuals. Hence the mode of production must always be 
viewed in its social aspect. én this social aspect is probed 


the mode of production is found to have two basic components. 


These are, first, the forces of production and, second, the rela- 


tions of production. In order to produce, various means of pro- 


duction like tools, machines, raw materials, land, buildings, etc., 
are needed. These means of production, however, do not by 
themselves produce things. Production is made possible only 
when the means of production are used and utilised by people 
on the basis of their knowledge, skill and experience. The forces 
of production represent both these _means of production as well 
as the people who use these means. Again, since production is 
social people while engaged in production, of course, have to 
‘enter into mutual social relationship with each other. Apparently. 
these are simple and direct relations between man and man. But, 
in actual practice, these relations develop in the context of the 
way in which people engaged in production are related to the 
means of production. This means that the relations of produc- 
tion, that is, the social relations people develop among themselves 
while engaged in social production are, in fact, the property re- 
lations. These property relations, however, are not the outcome 
of a deliberate act on the part of the people. These are, in fact, 
duction. Thus in the primitive type of production where a whole 
tribe was Collectively engaged in hunting expedition the forces of 
production were such that it was unnecessary to determine as to 
who was entitled to dispose of what kinds of means of produc- 
tion, But, with the further development of the forces of produc- 
tion that led to the ‘division of Jabour,’means of production came 
‘to be regarded as the private property of particular persons and 
thus simple and direct relations among men began assuming the 
form of property relations in the sense that now among the people 
engaged in production some were owning the means of production 
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and others were not and relatio 
on the basis of these ownershi 


“rc 


ns among them were determined 
. , and disownership. 

It is the totality of these relations of production that constitutes 
the economic structure of society and it is this economic struc- 
ture that, according to Marx, represents the real foundation of 
a society on which grow its legal and political superstructures 
and which as well conditions definite forms of social conscious- 

‘ ness. That is to say, to understand the real character of a society 
what is primarily important is its mode of production that explains 
the general character of the social, political and ideational pro- 
cesses prevailing in it. Similar! 


Similarly, social change results from a 
change in the mode of production that is caused by an antagonism — 
between the forces of production and the relations of production. 
At a certain stage of their development the forces of production. 
of a society come in conflict with the existing relations of produc- 
tion, that is, the property relations and the consequence is a social 
revolution. 

Further, except in primitive society, in all hitherto existing 
societies, according to Marx, the relations of production have 
always appeared aa a relation of domination and subordination 
among classes as in all such societies the mode of production 

, has been marked by the presence of exploiting and exploited 
Classes. Class divisions ure the natural outcome of property re- 
division of labour different groups occupy different places in 
social production and, accordingly, they stand in different rela- 
tions to the means of production and hence appropriate the social 
product differently. By social classes are meant these groups the 

relations among which represent the class relations of a society. 
~ ‘These class relations, however, are characterised by @ persistent 
conflict. For, the things are, ome class, by virtue of ther 
ownership of the means of production, live without Jabour on 
the fruits of labour of the other class who do not owm the means 
of production. Thus the former appropriate most of the social 
wealth and thus exploit the other class who do not own the means 
of production, but own alone their labour power and at the coat 
of it get only the bare necessities of life. The relations between 
these exploiters and the exploited cannot be anything but anta- 
gonistic. Similarly, there- may be antagonistic relations between 
two exploiting: classes when their methods ‘of exploitation clash 
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with each other. Thus, according to Marx, all hitherto existing 
societies have been marked by class conflicts and, therefore, their 
history must always be taken to be a history of class struggles. 

It is with the aid of these general laws of history that Marx 
points out how in course of historical development different types 
of societies have evolved on the basis of different types of 
production relations. ( In the earliest phase of known human 
history he identifies the primitive communist society where the 
means of production are held in common, generating no property 
relations and which, therefore, is conspicuous by the absence 
of classes and exploitation. But, with the development of metal 
tools and consequent changes in productive activities, that is, with 
changes in the forces of production there came about division 
of labour and consequently property relations, leading to the 
emergence of slave society where the master class own the means 
of production. Exploitation here thrives on the basis of this 
private ownership. The labouring slaves divorced from the means 
of production are exploited by the non-labouring slaveowners who 
are a minority and yet appropriate most of the social product. 
Moreover, the slaves are totally unfree ; they have nothing ito 
own, not even their lives which are left at the mercy of their 
masters who can buy, sell and even kill them. 

With changes in productive forces calling for initiative and 
interests an the part of those who produce, the slave society 
breaks down and in its place rises the feudal society. Here the 
feudal lords represent the exploiting class who own th e principal 
means of production, but who, however, are* no longer masters 
of slaves and have no legal right over the persons of the toilers. 
The serfs, the labouring class, have some of the means of produc- 
tion in their possession ; this is allowed only to enable therh to 
show initiative and have interest in the cultivation of land which 
is the chief productive activity in the feudal society. Yet the serfs 
arc very much exploited.. They have to hand over & substantial 

portion of the produce from the land to the feudal lords and are 
bound to give them services, Further, the serfs in the feudal 
society are tied to the land so much so that with the transfer «i 
land they are as well transferred from one lord to another. 

In course of changes further in the forces of production the 
feudal society disintegrates and there grows an its ruins the 
capitalist society. Here the capitalist owns the means of pro- 
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duction, but not the workers who actually produce. That is to 


say; those who labour to produce are Personally free. The 
capitalists can neither kill them like Slaveowners nor can, at will, 


to another as in the feudal society 
and yet there is as much explo} For the working class 
f production are forced 
to sell their labour Power for wages just to collect their means 
of subsistence and thus they are much under severe exploitation 
(about the exact nature of this exploitation Marx has a lot to 
say which we shall see shortly). But this social system, Marx 
points out, like the Previous ones, is, of course, not permanent ; 
it is liable to change and the inevitability of this change is more 
and more manifest when the capitalist productive forces are fully 
developed, bringing to the fore an irreconcilable contradiction. 
of capitalism. This Contradiction, Marx argues, Comes out in 
the following way. The more and 


of production ; that alone will en 
forces of production and the relati 
the capitalist system the means of 
vate capitalist property. Thus, at 
Ment, capitalism faces a contradicti 
nence of change—a change: that 
change in the ownership of the 
Say, capitalism is forced by the 
the socialist society where me 
lised, meaning thereby the end 


sure a harmony between the 
ons of production. But under 
production always remain pri- 
i certain stage of its develop- 
on that foreshadows the immi- 
would be in the direction of a 
means of production. That is to 
laws of history to be replaced by 
ans of production are fully socia- 
of exploitation of man by man. 
But how is this change to be brought about? No doubt, it 
is to be brought about by the actions of those who bear the yoke: 
Of exploitation in the capitalist society, that is, the working class, 
the propertyless proletariat. The bourgeoisie, of course, have 
Played z historical role by growing the capitalist society over the 
Tuins of feudalism. But now the historical leadership has passed 
6m their hands since. at a developed ‘Stage of capitalism the 
15 
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social productive forces have simply outgrown the control of the 
bourgeoisie. Now it is the turn of the working class to assume 
leadership ; they would be the vanguard of a process. of revolu- 
tionary change in the socialist direction for, in the capitalist 
society, they alone have been the losers. But, in order that they 
are made fully conscious of how and to what extent they have 
suffered losses in the capitalist society, Marx casts his searching 
eye on the nature and working of the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion and this is where his economic theory of capitalism comes in. 


IV 


According to Marx, the unique feature that differentiates the 
capitalist mode of production from others is that it produces 
commodities. If capitalism is thus to be known by its commo- 
dity production, what, then, is meant by a commodity? Marx 
distinguishes a commodity from what is usually known 35 & 


good. A good is what satisfies a need, what is useful, or, in 


other words, what has ao use-value. A commodity is, of course, 
a good in that it, no doubt, has a use-value. Yet it is different 


from a good in that it is produced not for its uses but for ex- 
change ; that is, unlike a good, it has an exchange-value. Thus 
when ‘a man makes a dress for his own use it is a good ; when, 


on the contrary, he makes it for exchange, for salé he has pro- 
duced a commodity. Hence by the value of a commodity is 


meant its exchange-value. 

This exchange-value is, of course, measured in terms of money. 
Every commodity is worth 2 certain amount of money. But what 
makes it possible for commodities to be compared with each 
other in value, whether through money or for direct exchange ? 
Why, for instance, 2 watch, in comparison to a yard of linen, has 
a greater exchange-value? Marx argues that commodities can 
be so compared just because they do all involve a common thing 
the relative amount of which alone explains why one commodity 
has a higher and another has a lower exchange-value. This com- 
mon feature of commodities is that they are all products of 


human labour. Thus the value or the rate at which commodities. 
exchange is determined by the quantity of labour involved in 
their p sieaiia: and the quantity of labour, on its part, is mea 


‘sured by the extent of its duration, that is, the labour time. In 


- 
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other words, 2 commodity requiring a longer labour time for its 
production will have a greater value than one to produce which 
a relatively shorter labour time js necessary. This, however, 
does not mean that the more lazily an article is produced the 
greater will be its value. When Marx says that the value of a 
commodity is determined by the amount of labour put to its pro- 
duction he makes it clear that by it he means the quantity of 
labour necessary for its production in a given state of society, 
under certain social average conditions of production, with a 
given social average intensity and average skill of the labour 
employed. In short, according to Marx, the determinant of the 


> ic the ann Oe 
value of a commodity is the amount of labour socially necessary, 
that is, the amount of labour time sociail necessa 


for its pro- 
duction. Socially necessary for its pro- 


But what does the Capitalist do with 
duces? Naturally, he wants 
and he wants to have more 
it. In other words 


the commodity he pro- 
to turn his commodity into money 
money out of it than he has put into 


; he wants to get more value 
for himself in Proportion as he puts more value on. the market. 


But just how is this possible ? According to Marx, it is possible 
because the capitalist finds available in the market a Special com- 
Modity and that special commodity is labour. The worker, in 
@ capitalist society, much as he is divorced from the means of 
production, owns nothing except his Capacity to work, that is, 
his labour.power. To make his living he sells this. labour power . 
for wages and thus to him it is ¢ commodity. Indeed, it is the 
only commodity which he Possesses and can offer for sale, has 


fo other commodity for sale and is, in fact, short of everything 
necessary for the realisation of his labour power. But what 
determines the amount of wag 


€s paid to the worker, that is, at 
What rate does the labourer sell the only commodity he possesses ? 
Since the labour power is & commodity, like other commodities, 


its value too is determined by the amount of labour time 5 nt in 
Producing it. By the labour time spent in toducing the labour 
— eee 5 . 

Power is meant the time 5 nt in securing food, shelter, Blothing 


normal State as a labouring in Ividual and also to enable him to 
Maintain his fami y that will ensure the future supply 


of labour 






ae 
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present worker is no more in this world. That 
labour power the labourer gets just as much 
ary for the maintenance of himself and his 


power when the 
is to say, for his 
wages as are necess 
family. 

But while selling his labour power, the only commodity he 
has for sale, the laboprer in a capitalist mode of production 
always loses, for this commodity of his is a very peculiar com- 
modity. It is a peculiar commodity in the sense that, unlike 


all other commodities, it can create more value than is-given in 
exchange for it. In other words, it creates surplus value and 
since it has been simply left at the disposal of the capitalist 
through an act of exchange the surplus value which it creates 
invariably becomes the property of the capitalist. That is to 
say, when the worker sells his labour power for wages he sells it 
not merely for the time necessary to produce the value of his 
wages, that is, necessary for procuring the means of subsistence 
for himself and his family; he actually sells it for the length of 
the full working day. Now, if the working day is ten hours and 
the labour time necessary for having the means of subsistence, 
that is, the time taken to produce the value of the labourer’s 
wages is, say, six hours, then for the remaining four_hours the 


worker is working not for himself, but for his employer. In such 
a case, the first six hours represent the necessary labour. time 


and the remaining four hours signify the surplus labour time. 
Thus when un commodity is produced by means of ten hours 
labour by workers wages given to the workers consttule OY. 
‘six-tenth of its value and the remaining four-tenth of its_valve_ 
represents the surplus value which, in all fairness, should have 
gone to the workers, but which, in actual practice, is appropriatéd 
by the employer and forms the very basis of his profit. ‘Thus 
commodity production in a capitalist society thrives on an unjust 
appropriation of surplus value by the owners of the means of 
production which exposes the process of exploitation of the work- 
ing class at, the hands of the capitalists. 

To bring an end to’ this exploitation the working class, the 
real sufferers under the capitalist system, must put in their revo- — 
lutionary efforts to overthrow the capitalist mode of production 
and usher in a new kind of production relations where means 
production are fully socialised, resolving thereby the contradiction | 
capitalism has been suffering from and ensuring the operation 
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Marx, in his political ideas, disowns the entire tradition of 
bourgeois political thinking. Ever ‘since Machiavelli western 
political thinkers, for centuries, had employeu the best of their 
arguments to build ap a rationale of the state. Although the 
course of these arguments varied from thinker to thinker they, 
after all, shared a common Viewpoint in that they all took the 
state as an institution indispensable in the life of the individual 
and society, whatever be the form, structure and functions of 
this institution. Thus modern western political thought grew 
around the state as its focal point and politics came to be treated 
ai an activity receiving its substance from the power and func- 
tions of the state. This politics, of course, was viewed with 
\Varying attitudes. While some looked at it through the: refrac- 
ting prism of metaphysics others approached it on 2 more earthly 
plane, trying to interpret it in terms of the visible facts of life. 
Yet; notwithstanding their materialism, the latter, however, could 
hot get over a subtle metaphysical assumption. This metaphysi- 
cal bias was made evident when they allowed their thought- 
Process to grow on the basis of their fundamental belief that the 
state, whether strong or weak, was a permanent institution having 
No final end. This, indeed, was, in essence, an unscientific 
attitude, for science never teaches to treat ‘anything of this world 
4 eternal. Thus even that section of bourgeois political thinkers 
Who brought down politics from an idealist to a materialist plane 
‘Ultimately failed to evolve what we may call a true science of 
‘Politics. Thirdly, the conviction of the bourgeois political thin- 
kers in general about the indubitable utility of the state wus 
unrelenting: that they always set apart the state from society, 
To them the order and stability of society was sa much depen 
dent on the state that they took the latter as the final arbiter 


~ 
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capable of directing the society to its desired goal. In other 
words, to them society was subordinate to the state and in this 
way the bourgeois political thinkers in the West established the 
primacy and autonomy of politics. 

On all these points Marxian politics widely differs from the 
bourgeois politics. Marx develops a theory of the state where 
the state is never taken for granted. He is hardly fascinated 
by the supreme importance of the state ; to him the state is just 
one among many other phenomena of the world and, like others, 
through a natural process of change must no longer be in exist- 
ence one day. Thus, no wonder, unlike bourgeois theories, 
Marx’s theory of the state is not guided by the objective of 
rowing an agreeable image of the state ; its purpose is just the 
opposite. Marx’s aim indeed, is to bury the state and not wo 
praise it. This hostile attitude to the state, however, is not an 
outcome of any rash judgment, nor is it w reflection of an anar- 
chic temperament. It is actually a result of Marx’s keen scientific 
attitude to the things of the world. Marx can never afford to 
indulge in any kind of metaphysics. Hence he can treat nothing 
ao a ceaseless entity. This, indeed, is the fruit of his dialectical 
materialism which rejects the permanence of eve thing and 
which, therefore, will as well urge to discard the immutability 
of the state. Thus it may very well be said that Marx’s 
anti-state stand is only an evidence of his sincere attempt 
to place politics on a truly scientific foundation. Or, in other 
words, political science in the truest_sense_of the ‘term really 
begins with Karl Marx. 

—KKgain, since his dialectical materialism deems it futile to 
consider anything in isolation Marx cannot naturally accept the 
state as ‘an institution independent of the civil society that re- 
presents the realm of economic relations. The decisive factor, 
indeed, is the civil society and the state is just subordinate to 
external attack the society creates for itself _am_organ and this 
organ is the state. ‘Thus to Marx what is primary is not the 
state but the civil society and he, therefore, discards the auto 
nomy of politics, But this, in no way, affects the importance 
of politics, On the contrary, it makes it amply meaningful and 
more related. to life. Of course, it is a kind of politics qualite- 
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tively different from the bourgeois politics developed by Marx’s 
predecessors and contemporaries. Unlike the latter, it is not a 
state-oriented activity ; it is rather the activity that is manifest 
in the class struggle hovering around a mode of production at & 
particular historical phase of social development. But to know 
more about it let us now get into the heart of Marx’s doctrine. 
Armed with his materialist view of life, Marx obviously cannot 
accept the state as embodying an intangible rationality or as re- 
presenting a mystic entity. According to him, the state is to be 
known only through its material basis and this material basis 
is to be located alone in the material conditions of life of the 
individuals constituting the state. This material life, however, 
may only be known through the mode of production and the 
corresponding forms of social intercourse which, therefore, are 
vitally important for understanding the emergence and character 


of the state. So long as the mode of production was of the primi- 


tive type with no division of labour, no property relations and, 
therefore, no classes, the state did not emerge, for at that stage 
of social development it was simply unnecessary. But as soon as 
primitive communism broke down, bringing in division of labour, 
property relations and the consequent development of classes 
there arose the state as a convenient instrument of class oppres- 
sion. The function of the state was to facilitate the exploitation 
of one class by another and to maintain order in the class-divided 
society. Thus,. according to Marx, the state is not 2 power im- 
posed on society from without ; it is actually a product of society 
at a particular stage of its development. By applying this criterion 
Marx topples the traditional bourgeois thesis that social life is held 
together by the state. According to him, the state actually is 
held together by civil life in as far a5 its existence, character and 
functions are all conditioned by the needs of the exploiting class 
of society. 

The state thus tepresents a public force organised for social 
enslavement. It is a coercive agency used for settling disputes 
between classes in a society and this settlement is achieved by 
means of oppression of the non-ruling classes. This basic fact, 
however, gets rather concealed in the context of the ‘structure 
and functions of the modern bourgeois state. This is because 
of the fact that the modern bourgeois state apparently looks 
like an institution independent _of civil society. This so-called 
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autonomy may be better understood, if only the modern poy. 
geois state is compared with the political structure of the mediae- 
val feudal society. The mediaeval feudal society was marked 
by a restricted grant of political rights and privileges, Members 
of the dominant class alone controlled politics there in ag far 
as they alone were entitled to hold political offices and perform 
political functions. In other words, affairs of the state were 
confined only to the king and the nobility. But the moder 
bourgeois state works on the basis of a much wider structure, 
It represents an apparently free political community where alj 
members are citizens enjoying equal civil and political rights 
irrespective of their positions in the civil society. Thus the state 
apparently is separated from the civil society and the latter. seems 
to have no determining influence over the former. But, Marx 
argues, this only reveals the formal aspect of the matter. In fact, 
the modern state is hardly separated from the elements of the 
life of civil society, or, in other words, the bourgeois state is 
just an official expression of the bourgeois society. Indeed, for 
the mutual guarantee of their property and interest the bourgeoisie 
very much require a form of organisation that will: ensure the 
unhampered development of bourgeois property relations and 
the state is this organisation. The capitalist mode of production, 
as we have noted earlier, of course, thrives on exploitation of 
labour by capital; and, in order that this exploitation may go 
on unabated, in order that the exploited class is left perpetually 
disarmed in the face of exploitation corresponding. to the capi- 
talist mode of production what is ‘necessary is the power of the 
State—the power as flowing through its different machineries 
like the army, the bureaucracy, the courts and the like. Thus the 
executive of the modern state is nothing but a committee for 
managing the common affairs of the whole bourgeoisie and politi- 
cal power in modern bourgeois seciety is merely the organised 
power of one class for oppressing another. 

Although the state thus is never independent of the civil society 
and although it cannot rise above classes Marx, however, concedes 
that in some exceptional historical situations the state for some 
period may assume an independent role and appear to stand_ 
above classes. To account for the emergence of this extraordinary 
phenomenon which Marx styles as ‘Bonapartism’ Marx argues 
that occasionally there may arise in society u peculiar historical 
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situation where the contending classes may be in a state of tem- 
porary equilibrium, that is, they may be more or less of equal 
strength in such a way that they just balance each other. In such 
a situation the state may very well, for a while, achieve an auto~- 
nomy and tend to rise above classes, It was just in this situation 


that, according to Marx, Louis Bonaparte installed his despotic 
rule in France. [I 


{ was a situation where the French bourgeoisie 
had already lost their capacity of ruling the nation and the work-_ 
ing Class had yet to acquire it. Thus it was possible for Louis 
Napoleon to play off the bourgeoisie against the proletariat and 
the proletariat against the bourgeoisie and present himself as a 
representative of the whole people. Marx’s analysis, however, 
does not stop at this point. He continues arguing that although 
the despotic rule by Louis Bonaparte thus denied political power 
to the bourgeoisie his authoritarianism, however, at this historical 
juncture, in fact, helped in strengthening the bourgeois social 
order. For, as later history showed, the bourgeois society in 
France, freed thus from political care during the Bonapartist 
regime, was ultimately able to attain a development unexpected 
even by itself. Moreover, Marx shows that although the Bona- 
partist state rose above classes it was not, after all, wholly de- 
tached, from class interest. Louis Bonaparte, indeed, represented 
the class of small-holding peasants of the then society. For lack 
of cohesion this class, of course, failed to make itself politically 
palpable. They, therefore, allowed their interests to be represen- 
ted by the authoritarian rule of Louis Bonaparte, Thus, in the 
final analysis, Bonapartism does not, in any way, seem to be 2 
negation of the Marxian theory of the state as stated above. It 
only represents its application in an extraordinary situation, 
proving once again how Marx was keen on relying more oo 

concrete objective situations rather than on a rigid dogma. 

That Marx never adopted a dogmatic attitude to the state is 
further proved by his admission of a useful role of the state at 
the stage of the dictatorship of the proletariat. Although the 
State is essentially an oppressive agency that has wel} served the 
interests of the ruling class in the capitalist society and although 
in the ultimate stage of socialist transformation when there will 
be no classes in society the state a5 an institution of no we will 
just be thrown in the dustbin of history 


Marx, however, remains 
fully alive to the uses of the state at the stage immediately after 
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revolution when dictatorship of the proletariat is installed. Since. 
the proletarian revolution does not overnight remove the vestiges 
of the bourgeois order, since even after revolution the resistance 
of the capitalist class and the potency of reactionary elements 
may be powerful enough to undo what has already been achieved. 
the proletarian class, Marx argues, would very much require help 
from the repressive power of the state to crush whatever rem-. 
nants of the bourgeois order might still persist. Thus although 
Marx propagates an anti-state political theory he, of course, is. 
in favour of utilising its power and machineries whenever objec~ 
tive situations so demand. 

Marx, however, makes it clear that the role of the state during 
continuation of the dictatorship of the proletariat is qualitatively 
different from what it was in previous societies. In all past 
exploitative societies the state was made to work as & handmaid 
of the exploiting class which was always a minority. But now, 
for the first time in history, the state power goes into the hands. 
of no exploiting minority class ; it is wielded by the proletariat 
who represent the great majority of the people. Secondly, at the 
present stage, the state is no longer an organ superimposed on 
society ; on the contrary, it is now completely subordinate to it. 
That is to say, unlike the bourgeois state, the present state not 
merely secures the so-called political freedom by means of gran- 
ting equal civil and political rights to its citizens; by growing 
more and more non-exploitative production relations based on 
social ownership of the means of production it now secures to 
the individuals a freedom from their social enslavement. Thirdly, 
unlike the bourgeois state, the present state does not work to 
perpetuate its own existence. On the contrary, by facilitating 
conditions for the arrival of s classless society where no state 
will be necessary, it only prepares grounds. for its own extinction. 


In the light of what has been stated above it should now be 
possible to identify the main characteristics of Marx’s theory 
of the state. In the first place, Marx approaches the state with 
a purely materialist outlook. To account for the emergence of 
the state and to explain why it continues to exist Marx does not 
turn to any « priori assumption, nor does he enter the blind alley 
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of abstract formulations. He, on the contrary, looks into the 
material conditions of life that are always amenable to an objec- 
tive evaluation and, on the strength of this enquiry, evolves a 
universally applicable criterion that the state is to be. explained 
only in terms of the corresponding economic structure of society. 
Secondly, by applying this criterion, he destroys the myth grow- 
jng in the West for ages about the autonomy of the state. The 
state, according to him, emerges out of the needs of civil society 
and the needs of civil society, on their part, are conditioned by 
the mode of production prevailing at a particular stage of social 
development. Thus, to Marx, the basic character of the state 
at a certain historical stage may never be known through a study 
of the working of its host of organs and institutions ; it may be 
known only through a careful analysis of the corresponding mode 
of production. Once this is done—and this is what represents 
the third important feature of the Marxian theory of the state—, 
Marx argues, it will be evident that there is nothing in the state 
that should make one unduly respectful about it, that the state, 
indeed, has no sovereign importance. That is to say, the state 
is not really u neutral public servant taking best care of all irres- 
pective of whatever classes in society they belong to, nor is it a 
grand moral instrument perpetually assisting the moral advance- 
ment of its citizens. It actually embodies an organised force 
that is nakedly applied to keep the morale of a class-divided 
society. So long as the mode of production is such that there are 
_ in society exploiting and exploited classes the state will continue 
to exist as a very convenient instrument of o ression turning 
amply to the aid of exploiters. Thus Marx in his theory has in 
store not_a drop of reverence for the state. Naturally he docs 
not reckon it worthwhile to put his labour for growing a. plausible 
theory of political obligation for, after all, political obedience: to 
him is nothing but a kind of abject slavery for the majority of the 
people. Fourthly, Marxian theory does not stop at merely ‘thus 
exhibiting the immorality of the state. He, indeed, envisages 
Conditions for the abolition of this oppressive institution and 
takes pains to point out the inevitability of the arrival of these 
Conditions in course of further development of the laws of history. 
In other words, Marx develops his theory of the state only to nee 


nO state in future. He is not only a critic of the state, but its 
destroyer as well. 
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It thus appears that Marxian political theory is more a theory 
of positive political change—a change that would follow ay ay 
inevitable outcome of revolutionary social changes. With thig 
understanding in the background it is not hard to appreciate the 
uniqueness of Marxian politics. Marxian politics is unique 
because, unlike the bourgeois politics, it does not hover round 
the state. The state, of course, is important so long as the clasg- 
divided society is there for, after all, to overthrow the capitalist 
society and to prepare grounds for the emergence of a perfect 
socialist system it must be an imperative task for the working 
class to capture the state power. In other words, to destroy the 
capitalist order the initial offensive must have to be launched 
against the state. Yet the state is never the mainstay of Marxian 
politics. The root of politics, according to Marx, does not lie 
in the state ; it lies in the social conditions underlying this instj- 
tution, that is, in the material conditions of life as reflected 
through the mode of production. Thus Marx views politics in 
a much wider perspective. It is 2 kind of politics where social 
elements predominate over political elements. True, thereby, 
politics loses its so-called autonomy. But Marx does not care 
for it, for he finds that the autonomy of politics may be secured 
only by detaching it from the grim facts of life, that is, only. by 
disregarding the urgent necessity of wresting independence for 


the oppressed humanity. Hence Marxian politics remains to the 
end a social politics. 

But, then, if politics is thus by nature social, wherein does. 
lie its content? It is class struggle that, according to Marx 
constitutes the content of politics. Except the primitive society, 
all other societies till now have been characterised by property 
relations that have given birth to antagonistic social classes, and 
Struggles among these classes have ultimately replaced ono type 
of society by a different one along with a different set of political 
institutions. Thus Marxian politics does not derive its content 
from the activities of the state ; it draws its materials from class 
struggle—a kind of activity that has been perpetually going an 
in all hitherto class-divided societies and which ultimately will 
help in bringing in a classless society in future. Thus although 
Marxian politics is rooted in social forces it, at the same time, 
is shown to be 3 powerful instrument of social change. In other 
words, according to Marx, there is a dialectical relation betwee® 
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the social plane and the political plane. Although Marx thus 
values politics as an instrument of social change he, however, 
quite in conformity with his Philosophical materialism, rejects its 
eternity. That is to say, to Marx, politics is not a permanent __ 
feature of man’s life. So long us there are conten img Classes in 
society political activity through class struggle will, of course, 
go on. But when -ultimately, as the final fruition of the pro- 


letarian revolution, a classless society will evolve there will no 
longer be the necessity of any class struggle and politics at that 


stage will simply cease to exist. Thus politics, according to 
Marx, is forced by the laws of history to come up to its own 
finale, In other words, Karl Marx has not only produced a polite 


‘cal theory, he has, indeed, given us o non-political theory as well. 
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importance of the individual, affecting thus the traditional liberal 
spirit, would, indeed, amount to discarding the important role 
of the bourgeoisie in the process of social development, for, it 
should not be forgotten, the individual so much glorified by the 
English liberal thinkers was actually the bourgeois individual. 
Thus now was felt the necessity of evolving an effective prin- 

ciple of state intervention that would rationalise the supreme 

role of the state, but at the same time would not, in any way, 

neglect the freedom of the bourgeois individual. In other words, 

England now needed a liberal principle of state interference and 

the philosopher who spent his lifetime in formulating this prio- 

ciple was T. H. Green (1836-1882). 


II 


The aim in Green’s political philosophy was to evolve 4 
philosophy of state interference that would justify the measures 
already taken and, indeed, likely to be taken in future by the 
English government in order to give a better look to the highly 
stratified English capitalist society. But, as we have seen, he 
was forced by the needs of his time to formulate these principles 
of state interference in such a way so that they might not appear 
to be an affront on the liberty of the individual. In other words, 
he had to develop his collectivism within the framework of the 
éstablished philosophy of liberalism. But he felt that this task 
must be viewed as a part of a much larger task, that principles 
of state interference should be formulated only after he had built 
up a theory of the state that would hold aloft the highest autho- 
tity of the state, but not at the cost of individual freedom. (Again, 
to provide an invincible validity around this theory of the state, 
Green rested the entire foundation of his political theory on a 
moral doctrine which, again, was constructed by him by means 
of 1 metaphysical principle he derived from his epistemological 
enquiry.) Thus Green’s political. theory 1s only an integral part 
of a comprehensive philosophical whole. There is 3s much of 


metaphysics and ethics as of politics in it. His idea of the re- 


lation between the individual and the. state and his attitude to 


all social and political institutions 
of the world of our experience an 
moral goal of the individual. And 


ultimately rest on his view 
d his understanding of the 
he seemed so sincere in his 
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enquiry, had so much courage in his conviction and spoke with 
such a commanding moral tone that he left a very powerful 
influence on English ‘political ideas, that lasted for several de. 
cades until the outbreak of the 1st World War. 
To T. H. Green man is more than a mere animal. He iS not 
just one among the many natural objects we come across in the 
world of our experience. He has in him a unique attribute that 
makes it impossible to comprehend his life with the aid of a 
Sheer matter-of-fact approach. The life of man, 
Green, must be viewed spiritually, for in his c 
volition and, indeed, in the whole gamut of his 
Social activities he reveals the working of a non-natural, spiritual 
principle—a principle never reducible to the world of facts, a 
principle that transcends all limitations of time and space. To 
establish this proposition Green first pursues an epistemological 
enquiry, that is, he tries to determine how our knowledge of 
things is possible. 
According to Green, to know is _to relate. In the world of 
our knowledge nothing may be taken as a thing-in-itself. For 
the true identity of a thing may be known only when it is related 
to the rest of the world, that is, whenever it is distinguished irom 
all dissimilar objects and compared with all similar objects. 
Thus a red object is comprehended only when it is related, by 
way of similarity, to other red things and, by way of difference, 
to all other things that are not red. Knowledge is impossible 
without this relating activity, Again, this relation never varies. 
Our knowledge about a thing is permanent and infallible be- 
cause it is laced in the perspective of an unalterable system 
of relations. Who, then, imputes this relation and makes our 
knowledge possible ? According to Green, it is man’s thought 
or consciousness that does this vital job. (Man is a. self-cons- 
tious being in the sense that he has a self-conscious intelligence. 
His intelligence is self-conscious just because jit is self-distin-— 
uishing, that is to say, this intelli ence while trying to know the 
things clearly distinguishes itself from the objects to be known. 
Thus, whatever be the ¢ anges in the world of objects, this self- 
conscious intelligence itself remaining permanent establishes 
permanent relations among objects and makes them intelligible 
and meaningful. Thus man’s self-consciousness is the source 
of his knowledge and this self-consciousness that remains cons 
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personal and 
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tant amid the Continuous flux of things itself can never be 

ducible to these things. It represents a world different fro the 
world of nature which it knows. Thus it is non-natural coin 
other words, spiritual in character. wile 
( This non-natural, spiritual self-consciou 
ditions our knowledge of reality, it is as well the source of reality. 
For reality minus the relation constituted by self-consciousness 
denotes nothing. The world of objective reality, no doubt, re- | 
presents a manifold, a mass of plurality. Yet in this plurality 
there is a uniformity and unity. It is actually a system of terms- | 

jn-relation, a manifold which is unified and ordered without ae 
ceasing to be a manifold. That is to say, various things are : 


. . Le 
various Just because they are all tied together in terms of an| x 


unalterable relation. Without this relation the entire world of 
reality comes to be a bewildering mess. Thus relation is the 


Sness not merely con- 












essence of reality since it alone secures a unity-in-difference in hy 
the plural world of reality. But a plurality. of things cannot by a 
themselves develop a uniform relation among themselves. There 7 S 
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must, therefore, be something beyond them to put them in a 
chain of relation. And man’s thought or consciousness is this 
something. By its unifying and relating function it provides 
substance to reality. But it, being the creator of this relation, 
cannot be taken to be one among the things so related and so 
this consciousness is non-natural or spiritual. Hence a non- 
natural thought or consciousness is the source of both of our 
knowledge and of the things known. And thus Green estab- 
lishes a fundamental unity between the subject_and object of 
knowledge. ) 

7 By taking thought or consciousness as the source of reality 
Green, however, does not wish to reduce the world of fact to 
the mere fancy of the individual mind. He is quite aware that 
the consciousness of an individual is, of course, bound by the 
limitations of time and space and hence it is senseless to suggest 
that the permanent world of reality comes into being only when 
an individual begins conceiving of it. And yet consciousness 1s 
the source of reality. If this be so, then what kind of conscious- 
ness it really is? To find a plausible answer to this question 


Green straishtaway lands on a metaphysical plane. He argues 
4 : nse that the latter 1s consti- 


that mind makes nature not in the se ~ 
tuted by the consciousness of this or that individual, but in the 


Similos 


Advai ta 
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sense that it is made by some thought over and above the indi- 
vidual thought of ours. Thus an eternal and universal conscious. 
ness conditions our knowing and‘ also makes what we know. 
This eternal consciousness or eternal self is transcendetital, jt 
is not bound by the barriers of time and space. (But, then, in 
what relation does the consciousness of the individual stand to 
this eternal consciousness? To this Green’s reply is that in the 
process of our learning to know the world our individual cons- 
ciousness gradually becomes the vehicle of an eternally complete 
consciousness, that is to say, it is through the individual cons- 
ciousness that the eternal consciousness gradually mahifests 
itself.) Thus understanding makes nature in the sense that, al- 
though what we know is independent of our mind qua an indi- 
vidual mind, it is constituted by our mind qua a participant in, 
the eternal consciousness. In this way Green rests his entire 
epistemology on his supposition that human self is nothing but 
a reproduction of the eternal self through the medium of an 
animal organism. And he does not care for providing any proof 
of this supposition. To him it is a self-evident truth that calls 
for no further explanation. Thus Green makes it quite > plain 
that his epistemology is ultimately rooted in a purely metaphysi- 
cal conviction, 

It isj in the light of this metaphysical conviction that Green 
also pursues his ethical enquiry. As in the epistemological 
plane, in the moral sphere too, he discovers the working of a 
Spiritual principle. As in his cognition man is not a mere 
animal but # self-conscious thinking agent, similarly in his voli- 
tion too he is not a mere animal guided simply by animal im- 
pulses. (That is to say, while desiring man is not guided by mere 
want. Here he is a self-conscious agent who distinguishes his 
self from the series of wants that arise in the process of life and 
takes as his goal not the bare fulfilment of wants, but rather 
the satisfaction of his own self.) In other words, according to 
Green, when a man looks for’ food; food is not actually the 
object of his action. He is led to action only because he presents 
to himself the idea of a possible satisfaction of his sel to be 
attained in the satisfaction of hunger; thus here his object is 
his self-satisfaction. This self-objectification is. possible becausé 
man has self-consciousness, that is, he can distinguish his self 
from the congeries of wants that torment him. It is bec@us? 
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it is by character non-natur 
self-consciousness -in himsel 
of an eternal self-conscious 
this eternal self in his ani 
seeks an object as one wit 
not satisfy himself, that ; 
will implies that he prese 
state with the object atta 
say, he exercises reason. 


According to Green, man is a moral being, that is, a being 
essentially different from an animal for he exercises this will and 
reason. And he is a morally good being when he exercises this 
will and reason towards a progressive realisation of the highest 
moral good which signifies the fullest realisation of his moral 


capacities which he has in him as an integral part of the eternal 
self. This fullest realisation is possible only in an abiding satis- 
faction of the abiding self—an end in which the efforts of man 
as a moral agent can really find rest. Green is aware that this 
moral ideal consisting in ‘the complete realisation of moral 
Capacities achieved through the abiding satisfaction ‘of ‘the 
abiding self. is impossible of the fullest realisation. Yet he feels 
that it is important, for it alone serves as a perpetual guide to 
man’s action for moral development. It is the level of approxi- 
‘Mation to this ideal that determines the degree of man’s moral 
betterment and, therefore, it becomes the ruling force of man’s 
good life. But the moral ideal is not merely personal, it is 
Social as well. No doubt, when a man ‘acts under ‘the gover- 
nance of the ultimate moral goal of abiding. satisfaction of the 
abiding self he contemplates his own moral development. But 
this moral development is not achievable in isolation. A man 
can conceive of the abiding satisfaction of the abiding self only 
by identifying himself with others in society. The distinction 
of good for self and good for others can never enter into the 
idea of a true good which is the ultimate standard of moral 
judgment. For the idea of a true good for oneself is an idea of 
Complete satisfaction for a self which contemplates itself ax 
Permanent. But a man can contemplate his own self as perma- 


subject. Owing to the operation of 
mal self man in every volitional act 
hout which he, in his then state, can- 
S to say, he wills. And this act of 
nts himself to himself as in a better 
ined than he is without it, that is to 
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nent only by identifying himself with others in whose continued 
life he may contemplate himself as living for ever. In other 
words, a man can look forward to a complete satisfaction of his 
permanent self only on condition that it will also be a satisfac- 
tion of those in community with whom alone he can think of 


himself as continuing to live, that is, as abiding. Thus the moral 


good is essentially a common good ; it is the good in the pur- 
suit of which there can be no competition of interests. While 
trying to achieve it no one can seek to gain by another’s loss, 

It is on this moral foundation that Green constructs his poli- 
tical theory. Since man is a moral being exercising his capacities 
of will and reason by virtue of which he looks beyond the ful- 
filment of mere animal wants and seeks his own moral develop- 
ment, since he strives for this moral development only in the 
context of the highest moral good which, indeed, is his ultimate 
moral ideal and since this highest moral good is essentially a 
common good—a good which he can hope to achieve only by 
sharing it with others, Green is naturally led to the conclusion 
that for the fulfilment of man’s moral possibilities the entire 
social environment comprising various institutions that include 
political institutions as well is extremely important. 

Viewing the state with this attitude Green naturally takes it 
as a moral agency. Thus, according to Green, the authority 
of the state is to be justified not in terms of force which, no 
doubt, it frequently applies ; it is to be approached only in the 
perspective of man’s moral necessity. Although man’s mortal 
development is very much dependent on his personal efforts it 
is, indeed, facilitated by a set of external conditions—conditions 
regulated under the overriding goal of the common good. The_ 
state, Green argues, provides these external conditions. Actually, 


man’s rights are important external conditions for the develop- 
ment of his moral power and the state secures such conditions 
by guaranteeing these rights. The state, however, is not the 
creator of these rights for the source of rights really lies in the 
moral nature of man ; it only recognises these rights and thereby 
respects the moral power of the individual, Thus the state pre- 
serves conditions for sustenance of the freedom of the indivi- 
dual ; it is essentially a moral freedom, that is to say, it is not 
a freedom to do what an animal would like to do ; it is what ® 
moral being would like to be assured of for pursuing his m0 
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goal. But since this moral goal is, in essence, 4 common good 
and hence a Common goal, the state must see that one tries to 
pursue his moral goal only by taking it as a common good, that 
is to say, the state must guard against an individual doing any- 
thing that may frustrate others’ efforts after the moral goal. It 
is in this perspective alone, argues Green, that political control 


must be viewed. The state has to apply constraint only to pre- 
vent recalcitrant individuals from deviating from the moral ideal, 


ae te Ge 4... a . e a 
that is, to stop them injuring the common good. Thus the in- 


terference or control by the state is not meant to weaken the 
moral freedom or strength of the individual. It is only directed 
to remove obstacles to man’s moral development, only to re- 
strain his animal impulses that tend to act contrary to the 
common good. 

Green thus establishes the moral grounds of political obliga- 
tion. He is aware that the authority of the state is, in actual 
practice, imposed by applying the rod of law. But this legal 
obligation works only because there is behind it a moral pur- 
pose. That is to say, the individual obeys the laws of the state 
just because he feels that it is his duty to do so. Although this 
duty is apparently to the laws it is, indeed, a reflection of his 
commitment as a moral being., Thus there is m moral ground, 
of political obligation. The individual’s duty to the state is, in 
essence, a duty towards his own moral development. Since he 
may have this moral development only on the basis of a com- 
mon good and since for realising this common good it is neces- 
Sary to have a well-regulated common life which is what the 
state ensures by means of its control and coercion the individual’s 
duty to submit to the authority of the State is, of course, 
duty. Thus a rational general will for the com 
not mere force is the basis of the state: 

Once Green detects this moral basis of the authority of the 
State it becomes all too easy for him to justify state interfetence. 
No doubt, like a true liberal, his eyes are fixed on the freedom 
Of the individual, But, then, freedom to him does not méan 
4 mere absence of restraiit. It is not ‘a mere power to do: as 
we like irrespective of what it is that we like. That is,” to 
him, freedom means a liberty to live as a moral being. And 
Whenever such freedom is in jeopardy the interference by the 
state should not be viewed as an unnecessary intrusion. It is 


a moral 
mon good and 
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actually a coercion very much necessary to put the individyaj 
on the right track of morality. It is against the background 
of this principle of state interference—which, Green feels, is in no 
way contradictory to the liberal goal of individual freedom— 
that Green justifies contemporary state interference in matters 
related to labour, health and education and urges the same in 
respect of the disposal and letting of land and the sale of alco- 
hol. On same grounds he defends the state’s rights to wage war 


and to inflict capital punishment—the rights which clearly ine 
Fae a ee ee ato Similarly, he justifies the 
Tight of the state to intrude into the personal _ sphere of the 
individual and enforce by laws monogamous marriage and grant 


divorce on chargeg of adultery on the basis of an easy and cheap 


legal procedure. 
But when Green comes to the sphere of private property, 


strangely enough, he holds back his principle of state interference 
he so zealously applies in other sphere. He considers private 
property as sacred since, to him, it.is an important moral instru- 
ment of life. He is not in favour of rescinding the right to pro- 
perty even when, in actual practice, it is found to be widely 
abused. He will allow interference with this right only when 
it is so exercised that others are totally deprived of it. But, then, 
he makes it clear that inequality of wealth should never be 
taken to-be sa reflection of this deprivation and hence, according 
to him, inequality of wealth should never be a cause for res- 
tricting the right to private property. Green is convinced that 
increased ‘wealth of one does not mean ‘the diminished wealth 
of another. For wealth is a flow and not a fixed fund. Thus 
Green expresses his clear approval of freedom of bequest and 
freedom of trade, though both ‘these forms of freedom tend to 
generate inequality of wealth. Green then, it appears, not only 
provides a moral vindication of the state but also ‘puts a moral 
armour around the institution of private property, Green’s moral 
explanation of political obligation should be studied together 
with his moral justification of private property, for these two 
together, as we shall see shortly, will help us understand the real 
class character of his political doctrine.” 
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To English political thought T. H. Green gave a new direction 
py providing a fine moral treatment of political questions, He 
prought into being a union of politics and ethics in a way that, 
indeed, had no precedent in the long lineage of English political 
thinking. While evolving a moral standard of politics he, how- 
ever, Never ignored the basic facts of political life. He admitted 
that there is always a legal obligation for the individual which 
he cannot dispute, that there is always an element, of force in 
the: exercise of political power and that in a society there will 
always be an ostensible sovereign, that is, a determinate body 
with its visible sovereign powers. Yet he felt that political or 
legal explanations of these legal and political facts were too 
inadequate. ‘The esserice of the matter, he thought, could alone 
be comprehended against the. background of moral considera- 
tions. And, to him, it was just the appropriate thing to do so, 
for he was convinced that man was essentially = moral being 
and not a mere animal, that his greatness could only be mea- 
sured through his moral excellence and that, whatever be the 
types of his activities, they must all be. judged in terms of his 
ultimate moral destiny. Thus beyond the political life of man 
Green searched for its moral basis. And the delineation of this 


moral basis was entirely done in the light of his ethical dis- 
coveries. 


In his ethical ‘doctrine ‘Green exsbliahld that the ‘standard 
of human action must be formulated in the context of the moral 
ideal, This moral ideal is not fully realisable and yet it must 
act a4 a goal to the realisation of which is directed: all human 
activity. The highest good which the moral ideal represents, 
Green showed, is -essentially a social and a common _good—a 
good one must share with others. ‘Thus man’s moral’ develop- 
ment, although very much personal, has clearly a social aspect, 
Since man as a moral being must strive for the common good 
he must seek help for his moral development from the civil 
institutions around. Thus the state is no enemy of the indivi- 
dual. It is rather his friend for it is am agency securing for him 
the conditions for his moral progress, The state, of course, 
needs power and, indeed, .a lot-of it ta create better and wider 
facilities for man’s moral development. Hence the individual 
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should not dread the state as a dangerous Leviathan. He shoujigq 
accept controls of the state as the necessary means to remove 
obstacles to his moral pursuit. In ofher words, both the indivi- 
dual and the state are bound in a common moral bond that 
entrusts responsibility on both of them. 

The net effect of dll this is, no doubt, to morally vindicate 
the omnipotence of the state. By magnifying the moral charac- 
ter of the state Green virtually grants it an unlimited area of 
authority. In the face of the morally glorified state, the indivi- 
dual can no longer keep immune his self-regarding sphere. Since 
he has made a tryst with the common good he must accept the 
state at his doorstep and grant it the liberty to override his so 
called personal periphery. 


Why Green depicted such an interfering state we have already 
explained. He did it not out of any extraordinarily powerful 
moral conscience, as is commonly believed, but rather with the 
objective of responding effectively to the bourgeois needs of his 
time. In Green’s England there was a growing realisation that 
the accumulated mess caused by the persistent neglect of the 
working class must be cleared by positive state action. The 
English bourgeoisie now decided to accept legal controls over 
their erstwhile autonomous sphere of economic operations, for 
‘they feared that without this their own interests would suffer 
under the mounting tensions of the working class. Further, 
controls were .as well necessary for suppressing effectively any 
possible. challenge by the working class. So Engiand now 
needed a Leviathan. But this Leviathan must be given such an 
‘agreeable image so that the liberal spirit representing the very 
bourgeois ethos was not affected in any way. at is why 
moral arguments so that the Leviathan might. look more like a 
helping public servant, a well-meaning friend of the individual. - 

It is this liberal spirit that apparently differentiates Green’s 
state from the Hegelian state. As we have seen in the: earlier 
chapter, Hegel, in his theory of the state, left no room for the 
autonomy of the individual. To Hegel it was pointless in the 
political sphere to conceive of a separate. identity, of the indivi- 
dual for, according to him, the individual could have a meaning 
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| in his life only by letting it'Merge with the life of the state. Thus 

litical obedience, in Hegel’s theory, was absolute as it was in 
reality an obedience not to 


aa an external coercive agency, but 
rather to a spiritual whole Tepresenting the highest embodiment 
of reason. Hegel, in this way, 


depicted the state not as a means 

but as an end and idealised total political submission as a tangible 

reflection of the true freedom of the individual, Green, of course, 

| cautiously avoided this naked form of political absolutism. He 
| was anxious to show that to 


him the state was not the end, but 
only a means—a means contributory to the moral development. 
of the individual. He persistently tried to make it clear that in 
his political theory the individual, after all, was the centre of 
attraction and that, whatever moral Support he had extended 
to the authority of the state, it was essentially conditioned by 
the supreme necessity of Securing appropriate external condi- 
tions for the moral development of the individual. 

Although Green thus made political obligation not absolute, 
but conditional—conditional on the moral needs of the individual 
—the real effects of his doctrine, however, were not much 
different from those following from the Hegelian position. 
Indeed, Green’s State, as much as the Hegelian state, could 
coerce the individual to any extent by invoking the moral ideal 
of the common good. For Green left an important gap in his. 
political theory. Although he never explicitly made the state a 
final arbiter over the question of the comm 


on good he, at least, 
did not expressly deny the state an authority to determine what 


| was and what was not the common good. And through this gap 
_the omnipotent state of the. Hegelian form could readily emerge 
| to swallow the freedom of the individual. That is to say, in 
| terms of Green’s theory, there remained enough scope for the 
| Slate to assume gigantic powers by putting up a pious claim that 
| it was all in the interest of the common good. 

More important than this identity of views between Hegel and 
Green on the role of the state is the identity of their philosophi- 
cal assumptions underlying their respective theories of the state. 
Like Hegel, Green holds a metaphysical view of life and, like 
Hegel again, he comes up to this metaphysics first on an episte- 
nological plane. The basic premises of Green's epistemology 
are, of course, fundamentally different from those of Hegel's. 

et there is sufficient similarity between the two, tending to make 
14 
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lian. Hegel, in his epistemology, made 
achieve an essential identity between 
the subject and object of knowledge. Similarly, Green worked 
for a oneness between the knower and the things known. Both 
of them resolved this philosophical issue by blurring the chasm 
between thought and reality. Green attempted this job by 
means of his theory of relation—a theory that claims that with- 
out being related to others an object of experience conveys 
nothing. Although this theory of relation is taken to be Green’s 
original philosophical contribution, on closer analysis, it very 
much reveals the influences of Hegel’s philosophy. We have 
seen earlier that, according to Hegel, the essence of a thing is 
to be comprehended only through a process of negation ; that is 
to say, a thing is to be known only by a process of differentia 
tion—by knowing first what it is not. It is this principle of 
negation that, indeed, contains the roots of Green’s theory of 
relation, for differentiating an object is not really possible with- 
out placing it in the context of a relation. To negate a thing 
what is required is to relate it to what it is not. Thus Hegelian 
reality is, no doubt, based on a system of relation and it is this 
aspect of Hegel’s epistemology that has inspired Green to cons- 
truct his theory of relation. Taking in this way the cue from 
Hegel, Green develops a view of life that, like Hegel again, lands 
him on a lofty plane of metaphysics. It is out of this meta- 
physics that grows his doctrine of the common good which, 
again, serves as the bedrock of his political philosophy. 

But, then, why Green took shelter in metaphysics? For 
several hundred years English politics had grown on a materia- 
list philosophical foundation and this materialist philosophy, of 
course, fitted in well with the bourgeois attitude to life, for the 
bourgeoisie’s frantic search for material wealth could have its 
best rationale from a materialist outlook. Green was writing at 
a time when English capitalism had made an impressive -deve- 
lopment ; such a capitalist society was more likely to be recep- 
tive to a materialist view of life. But why, then, Green tumed 
to metaphysics ? Was he really unaware of the spirit of his time 
and was trying to put the cart before the horse? 

For a correct answer to this question one must remember 
that in Green’s time English capitalist society was passing through 
a difficult time. Actually, Green got stuck to metaphysics for, 


Green appear more a Hege 
it his central concern to 
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against the background of the internal crisis of the contempo- 
rary capitalist society; he had virtually no other choice. From 
Adam Smith to J. S. Mill the general tendency was to assume a 
built-in-harmony in the bourgeois order. They all agreed that 
when the bourgeois individuals were left free to mind their own 


business there would automatically grow a natural harmony, 


leaving. no scope for any social conflict. For they took it for 


granted that, looking after their own interests, the bourgeoisie 


were in the long Tun admirably serving the social good. So long 
as English capitalism had not sufficiently developed to make the 
working class a formidable force in society, 


so long as the suffer- 
ings of the working class had not so much heightened as to give 
out signs of social tension, the facile optimism of the Englfsh 


individualists, of course, enjoyed a good time. But, after the 
‘fifties of 19th century, when the working class began speaking 
out their resentment against the injustices inflicted on them the 
myth of a spontaneous social good carefully nursed so long 
simply exploded. Ht was now getting more and more exposed 
that in the capitalist society of England the social good to be 
shared equally by all was only an absurdity, that the bourgeoisie 
were collecting their good only at the cost of its denial to the 
poor workers. It was thus that the English capitalist society 
was caught in a crisis. It was, indeed, a crisis of survival. 
Unless something was very quickly done to establish beyond 
doubt that in a capitalist society a common, social good was, of 
course, attainable the increasing discontent of the growing mass 
of workers might rock the very foundation of the capitalist. order. 

Green had no intention to reject capitalism. He, in fact, was 
a keen apostle of English capitalism. His theory of property 
Provides ample evidence in this regard. He justifies private pro- 
perty as a moral instrument. So long as the moral purpose of 
Property is duly adhered to there is, according to him, nothing 
wrong in holding property even when it inevitably leads to eco- 


. Momic inequality. Green accepts economic inequality as a 


e feet ERI eee ae eee SE eee eee 
_ Ratural phenomenon for, in his opinion, men having different 


Capacities for moral development must own varying amounts 
of wealth. Green’s moral support for capitalism, however, does 
Rot stop at this point. He moves one step forward and exone- 


ates the contemporary capitalist class from all responsibility 


for the sufferings of the working class. In his opinion, the tradi- 
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tional feudal social structure in England led ta the growth of g 
vast number of landless countrymen who were forced to embrace 
serfdom as a normal way of life, It is these landless peasantry 
who eventually have assumed the rolé of industrial workers ang 
have retained the past habits of serfdom so much so that they 
have neither the capacity nor the training to make a good bar- 
gain while selling their labour to the employers in industries, 
What a strange argument to establish the impeccability of Eng- 
lish capitalism! It is a8 much senseless as to say that a beggar 
will, of course, beg because his ancestors have always begged 
and because he does not have a better capacity to change his 
begging habits. 

Although Green thus bluntly justified capitalism be, however, 
realised that the failure of the English capitalist society to secure 
a common good for all must somehow be concealed or, other- 
wise, the capitalist order would break down in the face of 
the sufferers’ challenge. Hence he made it his central purpose 
to establish that the common good, after all, was possible. But 
since he frankly admitted the inevitability of an unequal econo- 
mic order he could well see that, in the midst of the existing 
facts of the capitalist society, it was impossible for him to prove 
the reality of the common good. But where hard facts of life 
failed metaphysics, indeed, could help and this is why Green 
turned to metaphysics. He found that the common good might 
only be proved to be true on a metaphysical plane and so, with 
a good philosophical acumen, Green established the common 
good as a metaphysical entity. Viewing metaphysically he could 
convincingly argue that, since human self is nothing but a re- 
production of one eternal self, the self of -an individual cannot 
but bé identical with the selves of others and hence one cannot 
naturally hope to satisfy his self without satisfying the selves 
of others. And, again, since the highest moral good consists 
in the permanent satisfaction of the permanent self, i.e., of the 
self of man ‘faken in the metaphysical perspective of the eternal 
self, it must be a good common to all. Once the common good 
was thus metaphysically established it was no longer any pro- 
blem for Green to prove that, even in the midst of glaring eco- 
nothic inequalities of his capitalist society, a common good, 
indeed, was conceivable, for it was a kind of good the realis®- 
tion of which would demand a transcendental view of life-—® 
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accompanying the material conditions of human living. And this 
was the reason why Green so much relied on his concept of 
eternal consciousness in his epistemology, in his ethics and also 
in his political Philosophy. He deftly applied this concept as 
a key to resolving a crisis that confronted his own capitalist 


uld hardly be met with the theories of 
his predecessors and contemporaries. Thus Green’s metaphysi- 


cal theory of the state was more than a mere attempt to moralise 


politics ; it was, in fact, meant to moralise the then English 
capitalist society, 


CHAPTER 10 
FALL OF THE FORTRESS 


Karl Marx 


Western capitalism could not conceal for long the agonies it 
generated. True, a good many bourgeois thinkers—some of 
whose ideas we have examined in the pages preceding—employed 
their highly rich intellectual resources to glorify the capitalist 
order and to put up a grand theoretical defence in its favour. 
But since facts are always much stronger than theories the pro- 
tagonists of capitalism could not, for ever, keep its critics at 
-bay. Thus at the time when J. S. Mill and T. H. Green were 
trying to add fragrance to the capitalist society there had sef in 
already in the West—notably in England and France—an intellec- 
tual tradition of an altogether different kind. This tradition was 
being borne by a brand of intellectuals among whom were 
litterateurs, social critics and political thinkers. These dissenters, 
of course, manifested their reaction in different ways. Some 
chose to portray the horrors of the capitalist system, some re- 
corded their deep sympathy for the suffering workers, some 
again called for a structural readjustment within the framework 
of the capitalist system while some others just wished for a 
change of-heart on the part of capitalist employers. But none 
of them had the guts nor had in possession a potent theoretical 
offensive to put up a challenge against the capitalist system—a 
challenge that could explode the myth created by the bourgeois 
thinkers that the capitalist system was good, rational and ever- 
lasting. This challenge was eventually thrown by Karl Marx 
(1818-1883). He broke away from the contemporary tradition 
of protesting against the capitalist order and yet acquiescing’ in 
its fundamental essence. With regard to capitalism he suffered 
from no illusions. He rejected capitalism by pointing it out a5 
a social system prone to die and by indicating the inevitability 
of the emergence of socialism out of its ruins, Thus in Marx’s 
ideas western capitalism for the first time had a fierce encounter. 
Marx’s ideas, it must be made clear at the very start of our 
enquiry, should not be studied in abstraction from the contem- 
porary facts of life. His ideas, os we all know, served and still 
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continue to serve as a moving force behind spectacular social 
change 1n various parts of the modern world. But, then, these 
ideas did not just represent the product of an extraordinary 
mind distracted from any social context. They were, indeed, 
more_an_outcome_of the ultimate development_of capitalise 
characterised by the emergence of working class as an organise 
force. Or, to be more specific, after having reached a mature 
level, western capitalism was enmeshed in its own internal con- 
tradiction that threatened its very survival and Marx just gave @ 
faithful account of how capitalism was thus nearing its end. 
Thus Marxism grew just because the time was ripe for its deve- 
opment. In other Words, Marx was an extraordinary genius 
not in the sense that his ideas created conditions for change ; 
actually, the conditions for change were lying inherent in the 
society he was living in. His genius really came out when he 
correctly identified these conditions in the contemporary capita- 
list society and made these conditions applicable to every deve- 
loped capitalist society of the world by means of a comprehen- 
sive theory. Although Marx thus constructed a universal theory 
he, however, never slipped into the misty world of abstraction. 
That is to say, his theory was never divorced from the realities of 
life and thus-although he made a good many generalisations they 
only represented an inductive formulation resulting from @ 
massive detail of historical facts. And this is what makes Marx 
fm unique specimen among his predecessors and contemporaries ; 
in him one comes across for the first time a scientific theory of 
society and politics. 

But what exactly makes it a scientific theory ? To answer 
this question one has only to look into the ways Marx developed 
his doctrine. Although Marx wanted to destroy the capitalist 
system and avidly looked forward to the emergence of a new 
society he, however, strongly felt that his task was hardly done 
by giving an empty call for overthrowing the capitalist society 
and installing a new one free from the maladies of the former. 
He thus never tried to cheeringly offer a readymade alternative 
model of society. Instead, he thought it more important to 
establish the logic and validity of the need to replace the existing 


order. The more he hated the capitalist order the more 


thoroughly he continued. his search through it and detected a 


fundamental contradiction within it that, he showed, was preci- 
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pitating its own finale. Again, to add accuracy to his findings 
about the capitalist society, Marx decided to go into its roots, 
So he dived into the past in order to know how exactly the capi. 
talist society had come into being; and to make sure that no 
gaps were left in this knowledge he made a detailed enquiry into 
the different phases of man’s social development since the earliest 
times—an enquiry that ultimately resulted in showing the opera- 
tion of universal laws of the development of human society. 
Hence Marx had to make no prophecy about the end of the 
capitalist order. He showed that the end of capitalism was the 
inevitable phase the laws of man’s social development were 
leading to. And these laws were not the product of any imagi- 
nation or intuition. He detected these laws by probing the his- 
torical facts of the past and the present. 

Thus Marx was no utopian indulging in 2 stupid reverie. 
He did not prescribe cr recommend. He only observed and, 
like a true scientist, tested all his observations on the touch- 
stone of facts. In other words, he never idly reflected on what 
it should be ; he only saw what it had been in the past and what 
the present was like and then pointed out the most natural and 
logical result of these findings. In doing this, Marx’s permanent 
guide, obviously, was human history. He constructed the entire 
edifice of his social and political theory on the basis of materials 
provided by history. But, while collecting these materials, 
Marx, however, viewed history with a unique approach. He dis- 
missed history us a haphazard catalogue of stray events and 
located in it a law, a purpose which, he showed, was amply 
manifest in its course, establishing history as u continuum and 
not of a sumtotal of disjointed events and activities, Thus Marx 
thought it impossible and, indeed, fruitless to study the historical 
conditions of a particylar age as a separate and an independent 
category. He would view them as related to the conditions of 
the past and also having enough bearing on things of the future. 

Marx developed this view of history not, however, on the 
basis of an arbitrarily worked out dogma. He established the 
validity of this view on the basis of a penetrating analysis of 
man’s life and its basic needs and also of the social environ- 
ment in which he lives and works. It is this analysis that cons- 
tituted Marx’s general philosophical framework. It is im- 
portant to remember that this philosophy of Marx wns qualite- 
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tively different from the Philosophies so far produced in the 
West. True, in developing this philosophy, Marx derived certain 
elements from the bourgeois Philosophical tradition. Yet, in 
character and implications, his Philosophy appeared unique for 


it was a philosophy that was free from all abstract intuitionism 
and transcendentalism ; again, it was a phil 


osophy that, free as 

well from all mechanical materialism, upheld a ind lec 
ism that exactly corresponded to the hard facts of life as evident 
in the life and society of man. As we shall see later, this philo- 
sophy, further, identified change as a salient feature of whatever 
is seen around. Thus in the context of this philosophy Marx’s 
logic was more strengthened whenever he was talking about the 
inevitability of the emergence of a qualitatively different social 
system out of the ruins of capitalism. 

Although Marx considered the collapse of the capitalist order 
as inevitable he, however, never left it to be brought about by 
any chance or fate or by the will of any supernatural force. It 
wos no ‘invisible hands’, but only the visible hands of those 
suffering under the capitalist system, that is, of the working class 
that would have to sound the death-knell of capitalism by way 
of organised efforts. But Marx rightly realised that unless the 

' working class were made fully aware of the real nature and 
extent of their sufferings under the capitalist system they, natur- 
ally, could not be expected to direct their activities to the aim 
of overthrowing the capitalist system. But the glories of the 
capitalist society had been sung for too long. Moreover, the 
apparent glow of the capitalist society made it rather difficult 
to readily detect where exactly the shoe was pinching. Hence 
When after surveying the different types of social systems in 
different historical epochs* Marx came up to a study of the capi- 
talist society of his time he, with the aid of his theory of 
surplus value, made a naked exposure of how the very capitalist 
Mode of production thrived on an exploitation of labour. 

The point of saying all this is only to stress that Marx’s theory 
of society and politics represents a part of a comprehensive and 
integrated theoretical structure comprising mainly his philosophy 
of life called dialectical materialism, his view of history known 
a historical materialism and his economic theory culminating 
in his theory of surplus value. Marx's political ideas cannot 
be comprehended unless there is sufficient awareness of these 
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three basic components of the Marxian system as his approach 
to politics is fully conditioned by these components. Indeed, 
Marx never believed in the autonomy of politics which, to him, 
was a product of social relationships and these social relation. 
ships, he further held, were alone explicable in the context of 
their clearly materialist foundation. Thus to reach the plane of 
Marxian politics one has to go up certain vital rungs, and let us 
make an effort in that direction 





IE 


Marx’s view of the world grows on+the basis of o total fe- 
jection of the western idealist philosophical tradition initiated 
y Plato and brought to its bloom by Hegel. The idealist looks 
at the world of objective reality as a product of the mind, spirit 
or idea. To him mind is more important than matter as, in 
the. absence of a creative act on the part of the former, the 
latter amounts to a blank nullity. Again, the working of the 
mind, uo the idealist assumes, is so much shrouded in mystery 
that it is not fully amenable to human comprehension. Thus the 
idealist not merely extols the non-material spiritual world but 
also revels in his discovery that quite a large part of this world 
is unknowable. Hence the idealist takes the world as what it 
is and regatds every attempt to change it as impossible and un- 
necessary. To-Marx, on the contrary, matter is prim and | 
it exists outside and independent of qur_mind. Thinking or 
Consciousness is not the source of matter; actually the very 
opposite i the case. AN our tieking x Gogh & 
reflection on matter o3 it exists on its own. e entire world 
comprises different forms of this matter. Marx’s world, there- 
fore, is strictly u_ material world; it is a world where mind, 
spirit ar idea is merely a derivative of matter. Since the origit 
and working of this world is never rooted in the mysterious 
movement of the mind there can be nothing in this world that 
is unknowable. Indeed, the nature of this world and the laws 

of its development are fully knowable. 

Materialism, of course, was not Marx’s unique philosophical 
invention. Philosophers ranging from Bacon to Feuerbach, 0° 
doubt, had developed in their respective ways a materialist view 
of reality. Yet Marx’s philosophical materialism had some - 
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pnique features that kept him far away from the erstwhile mate- 
rialist tradition of western philosophy ; it was these unique fea- 
tures that made it evident how at Marx’s hands a materialist 
philosophy of life became an infallible guide to a programme of 
action directed to bettering this world of ours.(Marx’s material- 
ism is unique for, unlike many of the earlier materialist philoso- 
phers, Marx does not confine his materialism to a tame settlement 
of the ontological issue regarding the relative primacy of matter 
and mind. That is to say, Marx never applies his materialism 
on an abstract plane ; instead, he allows it to be tested bit by bit at 
the concrete social level and thus in Marx materialism does not a. 
remain only a philosophical issue but, indeed, becomes a prelude 
to a theory of social development. Secondly, although earlier 
materialism magnified the importance of matter it simultaneously 
spotted in the material world certain permanent or stable things 
with fixed properties. Thus the whole of the world depicted by 
the earlier materialists was not subject to change. They argued 
that, despite changes in the material world, the permanence of 
wome of its things must be taken for granted. Thus earlier mate- 
tialism was not fully materialistic ; it made room for eternity and 
thereby succumbed to a metaphysical bias. Thirdly, although 
earlier materialists admitted that most of the matter was liable 
to change they always took this change os a result of certain 
external causes ; that is, they did not locate the root of this change 
in the matter itself. J As 4 result, earlier materialism remained 
at best. a mechanical materialism ; it conceived of the world as 
a machine which can be put to action only by the application of 
external force and which does not work by virtue of motion in- 
herent in itself. It further took change as m matter of chance 
or accident and not as a natural process. In other words, it was 
a kind of materialism with which one could at best interpret 
the world, but certainly could not try to change it. Since Marx’s 
Purpose was just the reverse, that is, since he was more keen 
On changing the world than on giving a futile philosophical ac- 
Count of it, he chose to develop his materialism completely on a 
different line and this he was able to do by coupling his materia~ 
lism with dialectics. 
If the entire world of natural phenomena is essentially mate- 
Tialistic and if, further, the whole of-it is fully knowable, how 
‘its development is to be studied and known? According to 


a 
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Marx, that is possible only with the aid of the laws of dialectics, 
That is to say, in his opinion, the world of matter calls for 
dialectical approach and this approach rests on the following 
principles. The first principle of dialectics is that nature is not 
an agglomeration of unconnected things, that the world is charac- 
terised by an interdependence of things. Nothing in this world 
may be treated as an isolated phenomenon ; whatever phenomena 
we come across in the world of nature are all dependent on and 
determined by each other. Secondly, since every component of 
the world is essentially a matter the world is never static but is 
_» in « state of continuous movement and change, for there can be 
no matter without motion or, to put it more precisely, motion is 
the mode of existence of matter. Thus the world is in @ conti- 
nuous flux; everything in it is changing, developing or dying 
away ; nothing in it can be treated ss permanent and etemal. 
Thirdly, the change that so occurs always implies a qualitative 
change in & progressive direction ; it represents an onward and 
upward movement—a development from the lower to the higher 
state of things. Fourthly, this development is achieved only 
through a struggle of opposites. Everything, according to Marx, 
embodies an internal contradiction, for everything has its negative 
and positive sides in the sense that it represents something which 
is disappearing and something which is developing, and develop- 
ment results from a struggle between these two opposites. It iS 
for this struggle that development is never @ simple and smooth 








affair. It proceeds not in a straight line, but in spirals ; it is a 
development by leaps, catastrophes and revolutions. That is to 


say, the internal contradictions, whenever intensified, force 3 
sudden violent break that ushers in n radical, qualitative change. 
It is this dialectical materialism that sets the perspective of 
Marx’s social and political enquiry. In the first place, it makes 
clear that Marxian system makes no room for vague and empty 
ideation. Marx’s interest is only in pure matter and nothing 
beyond it. Secondly, this materialism leads Marx to a position 
where he will take nothing es permanent and immutable in this 
world ; everything in this world must undergo a continuous pro- 
cess of.change. Further, this change does not wait for any thrust 
to:be given by an external force. -It is natural in the sense that 
it is yery much inherent in the very nature of matter, for matter 
“may achieve. its identity only through motion. Again, the chany 
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jg not 8 mere change in form ; it is a substantive, qualitative 
change that: naturally follows from the contradictions underlying 
every matter of this world. In short, dialectical materialism keeps 
Marx strictly within the barriers of concrete reality and equips 
him with enough resources to propagate a theory of radical 
change. But before he applies this theory in his battle with the 
capitalist society Marx decides: to apply it on the wide plane of 
history just to sharpen its edge. 


III 


As dialectical materialism urges to treat things of the world 
as interdependent and as it further assures of the knowability 
of these things Marx naturally cannot accept history as a jumble 
of discrete facts and events. He understands history 28 a 
changing and yet a continuous process with its different phases 
so clearly related to each other that it reveals a clear pattern 
which seems to have been evolving in accordance with definite 
laws that are fully discoverable. Again, since Marx wants to 
have o total view of history he. naturally is least interested in the 


history dominated by individuals. What interests him is the 
history growing around peoples, that is, the history of society, or, 
to be more specific, the laws of the development of human society. 
While trying to determine these laws with the aid of his mate- 
tialism Marx first identifies the essence of human activity as 
resulting from man’s vital material needs of having food, drink, 
clothing and shelter. That is to say, whatever things men can 
do are all conditional on their having secured the means of life ; 
the way men live,is very much determined by the way they make 


their living. Therefore, the history of social development may 
alone be known on the basis of the conditions of material life 
of society. But what exactly is meant by the conditions of 
material life of society? According to Marx, it is the mode of 
production that reflects these conditions. For men can collect 
the means of living only by producing things in association with 
others and by making an exchange of the things so produced. 
Thus every society thrives on a particular mode of production and 
it is the latter that determines all activities and institutions of 
that society. Man’s history has never been constant, that is to 


Say, the pattern of social development has undergone significant 
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changes through ages just because there have been changes in the 
mode of production. But, then, what are the things involved 


in the mode of production and, further, what does account fog 


its change? on Pe 
Production, by nature, is a social activity for it is impossible 


for an individual to produce by his singular efforts the necessities 
Of life. Means of life are produced only by the collective efforts 
of individuals. Hence the mode of production must always be 
viewed in its social aspect. én this social aspect is probed 


the mode of production is found to have two basic components. 


These are, first, the forces of production and, second, the rela- 


tions of production. In order to produce, various means of pro- 


duction like tools, machines, raw materials, land, buildings, etc., 
are needed. These means of production, however, do not by 
themselves produce things. Production is made possible only 
when the means of production are used and utilised by people 
on the basis of their knowledge, skill and experience. The forces 
of production represent both these _means of production as well 
as the people who use these means. Again, since production is 
social people while engaged in production, of course, have to 
‘enter into mutual social relationship with each other. Apparently. 
these are simple and direct relations between man and man. But, 
in actual practice, these relations develop in the context of the 
way in which people engaged in production are related to the 
means of production. This means that the relations of produc- 
tion, that is, the social relations people develop among themselves 
while engaged in social production are, in fact, the property re- 
lations. These property relations, however, are not the outcome 
of a deliberate act on the part of the people. These are, in fact, 
duction. Thus in the primitive type of production where a whole 
tribe was Collectively engaged in hunting expedition the forces of 
production were such that it was unnecessary to determine as to 
who was entitled to dispose of what kinds of means of produc- 
tion, But, with the further development of the forces of produc- 
tion that led to the ‘division of Jabour,’means of production came 
‘to be regarded as the private property of particular persons and 
thus simple and direct relations among men began assuming the 
form of property relations in the sense that now among the people 
engaged in production some were owning the means of production 
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and others were not and relatio 
on the basis of these ownershi 
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ns among them were determined 
. , and disownership. 

It is the totality of these relations of production that constitutes 
the economic structure of society and it is this economic struc- 
ture that, according to Marx, represents the real foundation of 
a society on which grow its legal and political superstructures 
and which as well conditions definite forms of social conscious- 

‘ ness. That is to say, to understand the real character of a society 
what is primarily important is its mode of production that explains 
the general character of the social, political and ideational pro- 
cesses prevailing in it. Similar! 


Similarly, social change results from a 
change in the mode of production that is caused by an antagonism — 
between the forces of production and the relations of production. 
At a certain stage of their development the forces of production. 
of a society come in conflict with the existing relations of produc- 
tion, that is, the property relations and the consequence is a social 
revolution. 

Further, except in primitive society, in all hitherto existing 
societies, according to Marx, the relations of production have 
always appeared aa a relation of domination and subordination 
among classes as in all such societies the mode of production 

, has been marked by the presence of exploiting and exploited 
Classes. Class divisions ure the natural outcome of property re- 
division of labour different groups occupy different places in 
social production and, accordingly, they stand in different rela- 
tions to the means of production and hence appropriate the social 
product differently. By social classes are meant these groups the 

relations among which represent the class relations of a society. 
~ ‘These class relations, however, are characterised by @ persistent 
conflict. For, the things are, ome class, by virtue of ther 
ownership of the means of production, live without Jabour on 
the fruits of labour of the other class who do not owm the means 
of production. Thus the former appropriate most of the social 
wealth and thus exploit the other class who do not own the means 
of production, but own alone their labour power and at the coat 
of it get only the bare necessities of life. The relations between 
these exploiters and the exploited cannot be anything but anta- 
gonistic. Similarly, there- may be antagonistic relations between 
two exploiting: classes when their methods ‘of exploitation clash 
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with each other. Thus, according to Marx, all hitherto existing 
societies have been marked by class conflicts and, therefore, their 
history must always be taken to be a history of class struggles. 

It is with the aid of these general laws of history that Marx 
points out how in course of historical development different types 
of societies have evolved on the basis of different types of 
production relations. ( In the earliest phase of known human 
history he identifies the primitive communist society where the 
means of production are held in common, generating no property 
relations and which, therefore, is conspicuous by the absence 
of classes and exploitation. But, with the development of metal 
tools and consequent changes in productive activities, that is, with 
changes in the forces of production there came about division 
of labour and consequently property relations, leading to the 
emergence of slave society where the master class own the means 
of production. Exploitation here thrives on the basis of this 
private ownership. The labouring slaves divorced from the means 
of production are exploited by the non-labouring slaveowners who 
are a minority and yet appropriate most of the social product. 
Moreover, the slaves are totally unfree ; they have nothing ito 
own, not even their lives which are left at the mercy of their 
masters who can buy, sell and even kill them. 

With changes in productive forces calling for initiative and 
interests an the part of those who produce, the slave society 
breaks down and in its place rises the feudal society. Here the 
feudal lords represent the exploiting class who own th e principal 
means of production, but who, however, are* no longer masters 
of slaves and have no legal right over the persons of the toilers. 
The serfs, the labouring class, have some of the means of produc- 
tion in their possession ; this is allowed only to enable therh to 
show initiative and have interest in the cultivation of land which 
is the chief productive activity in the feudal society. Yet the serfs 
arc very much exploited.. They have to hand over & substantial 

portion of the produce from the land to the feudal lords and are 
bound to give them services, Further, the serfs in the feudal 
society are tied to the land so much so that with the transfer «i 
land they are as well transferred from one lord to another. 

In course of changes further in the forces of production the 
feudal society disintegrates and there grows an its ruins the 
capitalist society. Here the capitalist owns the means of pro- 
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duction, but not the workers who actually produce. That is to 


say; those who labour to produce are Personally free. The 
capitalists can neither kill them like Slaveowners nor can, at will, 


to another as in the feudal society 
and yet there is as much explo} For the working class 
f production are forced 
to sell their labour Power for wages just to collect their means 
of subsistence and thus they are much under severe exploitation 
(about the exact nature of this exploitation Marx has a lot to 
say which we shall see shortly). But this social system, Marx 
points out, like the Previous ones, is, of course, not permanent ; 
it is liable to change and the inevitability of this change is more 
and more manifest when the capitalist productive forces are fully 
developed, bringing to the fore an irreconcilable contradiction. 
of capitalism. This Contradiction, Marx argues, Comes out in 
the following way. The more and 


of production ; that alone will en 
forces of production and the relati 
the capitalist system the means of 
vate capitalist property. Thus, at 
Ment, capitalism faces a contradicti 
nence of change—a change: that 
change in the ownership of the 
Say, capitalism is forced by the 
the socialist society where me 
lised, meaning thereby the end 


sure a harmony between the 
ons of production. But under 
production always remain pri- 
i certain stage of its develop- 
on that foreshadows the immi- 
would be in the direction of a 
means of production. That is to 
laws of history to be replaced by 
ans of production are fully socia- 
of exploitation of man by man. 
But how is this change to be brought about? No doubt, it 
is to be brought about by the actions of those who bear the yoke: 
Of exploitation in the capitalist society, that is, the working class, 
the propertyless proletariat. The bourgeoisie, of course, have 
Played z historical role by growing the capitalist society over the 
Tuins of feudalism. But now the historical leadership has passed 
6m their hands since. at a developed ‘Stage of capitalism the 
15 
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social productive forces have simply outgrown the control of the 
bourgeoisie. Now it is the turn of the working class to assume 
leadership ; they would be the vanguard of a process. of revolu- 
tionary change in the socialist direction for, in the capitalist 
society, they alone have been the losers. But, in order that they 
are made fully conscious of how and to what extent they have 
suffered losses in the capitalist society, Marx casts his searching 
eye on the nature and working of the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion and this is where his economic theory of capitalism comes in. 


IV 


According to Marx, the unique feature that differentiates the 
capitalist mode of production from others is that it produces 
commodities. If capitalism is thus to be known by its commo- 
dity production, what, then, is meant by a commodity? Marx 
distinguishes a commodity from what is usually known 35 & 


good. A good is what satisfies a need, what is useful, or, in 


other words, what has ao use-value. A commodity is, of course, 
a good in that it, no doubt, has a use-value. Yet it is different 


from a good in that it is produced not for its uses but for ex- 
change ; that is, unlike a good, it has an exchange-value. Thus 
when ‘a man makes a dress for his own use it is a good ; when, 


on the contrary, he makes it for exchange, for salé he has pro- 
duced a commodity. Hence by the value of a commodity is 


meant its exchange-value. 

This exchange-value is, of course, measured in terms of money. 
Every commodity is worth 2 certain amount of money. But what 
makes it possible for commodities to be compared with each 
other in value, whether through money or for direct exchange ? 
Why, for instance, 2 watch, in comparison to a yard of linen, has 
a greater exchange-value? Marx argues that commodities can 
be so compared just because they do all involve a common thing 
the relative amount of which alone explains why one commodity 
has a higher and another has a lower exchange-value. This com- 
mon feature of commodities is that they are all products of 


human labour. Thus the value or the rate at which commodities. 
exchange is determined by the quantity of labour involved in 
their p sieaiia: and the quantity of labour, on its part, is mea 


‘sured by the extent of its duration, that is, the labour time. In 


- 
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other words, 2 commodity requiring a longer labour time for its 
production will have a greater value than one to produce which 
a relatively shorter labour time js necessary. This, however, 
does not mean that the more lazily an article is produced the 
greater will be its value. When Marx says that the value of a 
commodity is determined by the amount of labour put to its pro- 
duction he makes it clear that by it he means the quantity of 
labour necessary for its production in a given state of society, 
under certain social average conditions of production, with a 
given social average intensity and average skill of the labour 
employed. In short, according to Marx, the determinant of the 


> ic the ann Oe 
value of a commodity is the amount of labour socially necessary, 
that is, the amount of labour time sociail necessa 


for its pro- 
duction. Socially necessary for its pro- 


But what does the Capitalist do with 
duces? Naturally, he wants 
and he wants to have more 
it. In other words 


the commodity he pro- 
to turn his commodity into money 
money out of it than he has put into 


; he wants to get more value 
for himself in Proportion as he puts more value on. the market. 


But just how is this possible ? According to Marx, it is possible 
because the capitalist finds available in the market a Special com- 
Modity and that special commodity is labour. The worker, in 
@ capitalist society, much as he is divorced from the means of 
production, owns nothing except his Capacity to work, that is, 
his labour.power. To make his living he sells this. labour power . 
for wages and thus to him it is ¢ commodity. Indeed, it is the 
only commodity which he Possesses and can offer for sale, has 


fo other commodity for sale and is, in fact, short of everything 
necessary for the realisation of his labour power. But what 
determines the amount of wag 


€s paid to the worker, that is, at 
What rate does the labourer sell the only commodity he possesses ? 
Since the labour power is & commodity, like other commodities, 


its value too is determined by the amount of labour time 5 nt in 
Producing it. By the labour time spent in toducing the labour 
— eee 5 . 

Power is meant the time 5 nt in securing food, shelter, Blothing 


normal State as a labouring in Ividual and also to enable him to 
Maintain his fami y that will ensure the future supply 


of labour 






ae 
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present worker is no more in this world. That 
labour power the labourer gets just as much 
ary for the maintenance of himself and his 


power when the 
is to say, for his 
wages as are necess 
family. 

But while selling his labour power, the only commodity he 
has for sale, the laboprer in a capitalist mode of production 
always loses, for this commodity of his is a very peculiar com- 
modity. It is a peculiar commodity in the sense that, unlike 


all other commodities, it can create more value than is-given in 
exchange for it. In other words, it creates surplus value and 
since it has been simply left at the disposal of the capitalist 
through an act of exchange the surplus value which it creates 
invariably becomes the property of the capitalist. That is to 
say, when the worker sells his labour power for wages he sells it 
not merely for the time necessary to produce the value of his 
wages, that is, necessary for procuring the means of subsistence 
for himself and his family; he actually sells it for the length of 
the full working day. Now, if the working day is ten hours and 
the labour time necessary for having the means of subsistence, 
that is, the time taken to produce the value of the labourer’s 
wages is, say, six hours, then for the remaining four_hours the 


worker is working not for himself, but for his employer. In such 
a case, the first six hours represent the necessary labour. time 


and the remaining four hours signify the surplus labour time. 
Thus when un commodity is produced by means of ten hours 
labour by workers wages given to the workers consttule OY. 
‘six-tenth of its value and the remaining four-tenth of its_valve_ 
represents the surplus value which, in all fairness, should have 
gone to the workers, but which, in actual practice, is appropriatéd 
by the employer and forms the very basis of his profit. ‘Thus 
commodity production in a capitalist society thrives on an unjust 
appropriation of surplus value by the owners of the means of 
production which exposes the process of exploitation of the work- 
ing class at, the hands of the capitalists. 

To bring an end to’ this exploitation the working class, the 
real sufferers under the capitalist system, must put in their revo- — 
lutionary efforts to overthrow the capitalist mode of production 
and usher in a new kind of production relations where means 
production are fully socialised, resolving thereby the contradiction | 
capitalism has been suffering from and ensuring the operation 
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Vv: 


Marx, in his political ideas, disowns the entire tradition of 
bourgeois political thinking. Ever ‘since Machiavelli western 
political thinkers, for centuries, had employeu the best of their 
arguments to build ap a rationale of the state. Although the 
course of these arguments varied from thinker to thinker they, 
after all, shared a common Viewpoint in that they all took the 
state as an institution indispensable in the life of the individual 
and society, whatever be the form, structure and functions of 
this institution. Thus modern western political thought grew 
around the state as its focal point and politics came to be treated 
ai an activity receiving its substance from the power and func- 
tions of the state. This politics, of course, was viewed with 
\Varying attitudes. While some looked at it through the: refrac- 
ting prism of metaphysics others approached it on 2 more earthly 
plane, trying to interpret it in terms of the visible facts of life. 
Yet; notwithstanding their materialism, the latter, however, could 
hot get over a subtle metaphysical assumption. This metaphysi- 
cal bias was made evident when they allowed their thought- 
Process to grow on the basis of their fundamental belief that the 
state, whether strong or weak, was a permanent institution having 
No final end. This, indeed, was, in essence, an unscientific 
attitude, for science never teaches to treat ‘anything of this world 
4 eternal. Thus even that section of bourgeois political thinkers 
Who brought down politics from an idealist to a materialist plane 
‘Ultimately failed to evolve what we may call a true science of 
‘Politics. Thirdly, the conviction of the bourgeois political thin- 
kers in general about the indubitable utility of the state wus 
unrelenting: that they always set apart the state from society, 
To them the order and stability of society was sa much depen 
dent on the state that they took the latter as the final arbiter 


~ 


Qj — 
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capable of directing the society to its desired goal. In other 
words, to them society was subordinate to the state and in this 
way the bourgeois political thinkers in the West established the 
primacy and autonomy of politics. 

On all these points Marxian politics widely differs from the 
bourgeois politics. Marx develops a theory of the state where 
the state is never taken for granted. He is hardly fascinated 
by the supreme importance of the state ; to him the state is just 
one among many other phenomena of the world and, like others, 
through a natural process of change must no longer be in exist- 
ence one day. Thus, no wonder, unlike bourgeois theories, 
Marx’s theory of the state is not guided by the objective of 
rowing an agreeable image of the state ; its purpose is just the 
opposite. Marx’s aim indeed, is to bury the state and not wo 
praise it. This hostile attitude to the state, however, is not an 
outcome of any rash judgment, nor is it w reflection of an anar- 
chic temperament. It is actually a result of Marx’s keen scientific 
attitude to the things of the world. Marx can never afford to 
indulge in any kind of metaphysics. Hence he can treat nothing 
ao a ceaseless entity. This, indeed, is the fruit of his dialectical 
materialism which rejects the permanence of eve thing and 
which, therefore, will as well urge to discard the immutability 
of the state. Thus it may very well be said that Marx’s 
anti-state stand is only an evidence of his sincere attempt 
to place politics on a truly scientific foundation. Or, in other 
words, political science in the truest_sense_of the ‘term really 
begins with Karl Marx. 

—KKgain, since his dialectical materialism deems it futile to 
consider anything in isolation Marx cannot naturally accept the 
state as ‘an institution independent of the civil society that re- 
presents the realm of economic relations. The decisive factor, 
indeed, is the civil society and the state is just subordinate to 
external attack the society creates for itself _am_organ and this 
organ is the state. ‘Thus to Marx what is primary is not the 
state but the civil society and he, therefore, discards the auto 
nomy of politics, But this, in no way, affects the importance 
of politics, On the contrary, it makes it amply meaningful and 
more related. to life. Of course, it is a kind of politics qualite- 
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tively different from the bourgeois politics developed by Marx’s 
predecessors and contemporaries. Unlike the latter, it is not a 
state-oriented activity ; it is rather the activity that is manifest 
in the class struggle hovering around a mode of production at & 
particular historical phase of social development. But to know 
more about it let us now get into the heart of Marx’s doctrine. 
Armed with his materialist view of life, Marx obviously cannot 
accept the state as embodying an intangible rationality or as re- 
presenting a mystic entity. According to him, the state is to be 
known only through its material basis and this material basis 
is to be located alone in the material conditions of life of the 
individuals constituting the state. This material life, however, 
may only be known through the mode of production and the 
corresponding forms of social intercourse which, therefore, are 
vitally important for understanding the emergence and character 


of the state. So long as the mode of production was of the primi- 


tive type with no division of labour, no property relations and, 
therefore, no classes, the state did not emerge, for at that stage 
of social development it was simply unnecessary. But as soon as 
primitive communism broke down, bringing in division of labour, 
property relations and the consequent development of classes 
there arose the state as a convenient instrument of class oppres- 
sion. The function of the state was to facilitate the exploitation 
of one class by another and to maintain order in the class-divided 
society. Thus,. according to Marx, the state is not 2 power im- 
posed on society from without ; it is actually a product of society 
at a particular stage of its development. By applying this criterion 
Marx topples the traditional bourgeois thesis that social life is held 
together by the state. According to him, the state actually is 
held together by civil life in as far a5 its existence, character and 
functions are all conditioned by the needs of the exploiting class 
of society. 

The state thus tepresents a public force organised for social 
enslavement. It is a coercive agency used for settling disputes 
between classes in a society and this settlement is achieved by 
means of oppression of the non-ruling classes. This basic fact, 
however, gets rather concealed in the context of the ‘structure 
and functions of the modern bourgeois state. This is because 
of the fact that the modern bourgeois state apparently looks 
like an institution independent _of civil society. This so-called 
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autonomy may be better understood, if only the modern poy. 
geois state is compared with the political structure of the mediae- 
val feudal society. The mediaeval feudal society was marked 
by a restricted grant of political rights and privileges, Members 
of the dominant class alone controlled politics there in ag far 
as they alone were entitled to hold political offices and perform 
political functions. In other words, affairs of the state were 
confined only to the king and the nobility. But the moder 
bourgeois state works on the basis of a much wider structure, 
It represents an apparently free political community where alj 
members are citizens enjoying equal civil and political rights 
irrespective of their positions in the civil society. Thus the state 
apparently is separated from the civil society and the latter. seems 
to have no determining influence over the former. But, Marx 
argues, this only reveals the formal aspect of the matter. In fact, 
the modern state is hardly separated from the elements of the 
life of civil society, or, in other words, the bourgeois state is 
just an official expression of the bourgeois society. Indeed, for 
the mutual guarantee of their property and interest the bourgeoisie 
very much require a form of organisation that will: ensure the 
unhampered development of bourgeois property relations and 
the state is this organisation. The capitalist mode of production, 
as we have noted earlier, of course, thrives on exploitation of 
labour by capital; and, in order that this exploitation may go 
on unabated, in order that the exploited class is left perpetually 
disarmed in the face of exploitation corresponding. to the capi- 
talist mode of production what is ‘necessary is the power of the 
State—the power as flowing through its different machineries 
like the army, the bureaucracy, the courts and the like. Thus the 
executive of the modern state is nothing but a committee for 
managing the common affairs of the whole bourgeoisie and politi- 
cal power in modern bourgeois seciety is merely the organised 
power of one class for oppressing another. 

Although the state thus is never independent of the civil society 
and although it cannot rise above classes Marx, however, concedes 
that in some exceptional historical situations the state for some 
period may assume an independent role and appear to stand_ 
above classes. To account for the emergence of this extraordinary 
phenomenon which Marx styles as ‘Bonapartism’ Marx argues 
that occasionally there may arise in society u peculiar historical 
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situation where the contending classes may be in a state of tem- 
porary equilibrium, that is, they may be more or less of equal 
strength in such a way that they just balance each other. In such 
a situation the state may very well, for a while, achieve an auto~- 
nomy and tend to rise above classes, It was just in this situation 


that, according to Marx, Louis Bonaparte installed his despotic 
rule in France. [I 


{ was a situation where the French bourgeoisie 
had already lost their capacity of ruling the nation and the work-_ 
ing Class had yet to acquire it. Thus it was possible for Louis 
Napoleon to play off the bourgeoisie against the proletariat and 
the proletariat against the bourgeoisie and present himself as a 
representative of the whole people. Marx’s analysis, however, 
does not stop at this point. He continues arguing that although 
the despotic rule by Louis Bonaparte thus denied political power 
to the bourgeoisie his authoritarianism, however, at this historical 
juncture, in fact, helped in strengthening the bourgeois social 
order. For, as later history showed, the bourgeois society in 
France, freed thus from political care during the Bonapartist 
regime, was ultimately able to attain a development unexpected 
even by itself. Moreover, Marx shows that although the Bona- 
partist state rose above classes it was not, after all, wholly de- 
tached, from class interest. Louis Bonaparte, indeed, represented 
the class of small-holding peasants of the then society. For lack 
of cohesion this class, of course, failed to make itself politically 
palpable. They, therefore, allowed their interests to be represen- 
ted by the authoritarian rule of Louis Bonaparte, Thus, in the 
final analysis, Bonapartism does not, in any way, seem to be 2 
negation of the Marxian theory of the state as stated above. It 
only represents its application in an extraordinary situation, 
proving once again how Marx was keen on relying more oo 

concrete objective situations rather than on a rigid dogma. 

That Marx never adopted a dogmatic attitude to the state is 
further proved by his admission of a useful role of the state at 
the stage of the dictatorship of the proletariat. Although the 
State is essentially an oppressive agency that has wel} served the 
interests of the ruling class in the capitalist society and although 
in the ultimate stage of socialist transformation when there will 
be no classes in society the state a5 an institution of no we will 
just be thrown in the dustbin of history 


Marx, however, remains 
fully alive to the uses of the state at the stage immediately after 
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revolution when dictatorship of the proletariat is installed. Since. 
the proletarian revolution does not overnight remove the vestiges 
of the bourgeois order, since even after revolution the resistance 
of the capitalist class and the potency of reactionary elements 
may be powerful enough to undo what has already been achieved. 
the proletarian class, Marx argues, would very much require help 
from the repressive power of the state to crush whatever rem-. 
nants of the bourgeois order might still persist. Thus although 
Marx propagates an anti-state political theory he, of course, is. 
in favour of utilising its power and machineries whenever objec~ 
tive situations so demand. 

Marx, however, makes it clear that the role of the state during 
continuation of the dictatorship of the proletariat is qualitatively 
different from what it was in previous societies. In all past 
exploitative societies the state was made to work as & handmaid 
of the exploiting class which was always a minority. But now, 
for the first time in history, the state power goes into the hands. 
of no exploiting minority class ; it is wielded by the proletariat 
who represent the great majority of the people. Secondly, at the 
present stage, the state is no longer an organ superimposed on 
society ; on the contrary, it is now completely subordinate to it. 
That is to say, unlike the bourgeois state, the present state not 
merely secures the so-called political freedom by means of gran- 
ting equal civil and political rights to its citizens; by growing 
more and more non-exploitative production relations based on 
social ownership of the means of production it now secures to 
the individuals a freedom from their social enslavement. Thirdly, 
unlike the bourgeois state, the present state does not work to 
perpetuate its own existence. On the contrary, by facilitating 
conditions for the arrival of s classless society where no state 
will be necessary, it only prepares grounds. for its own extinction. 


In the light of what has been stated above it should now be 
possible to identify the main characteristics of Marx’s theory 
of the state. In the first place, Marx approaches the state with 
a purely materialist outlook. To account for the emergence of 
the state and to explain why it continues to exist Marx does not 
turn to any « priori assumption, nor does he enter the blind alley 
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of abstract formulations. He, on the contrary, looks into the 
material conditions of life that are always amenable to an objec- 
tive evaluation and, on the strength of this enquiry, evolves a 
universally applicable criterion that the state is to be. explained 
only in terms of the corresponding economic structure of society. 
Secondly, by applying this criterion, he destroys the myth grow- 
jng in the West for ages about the autonomy of the state. The 
state, according to him, emerges out of the needs of civil society 
and the needs of civil society, on their part, are conditioned by 
the mode of production prevailing at a particular stage of social 
development. Thus, to Marx, the basic character of the state 
at a certain historical stage may never be known through a study 
of the working of its host of organs and institutions ; it may be 
known only through a careful analysis of the corresponding mode 
of production. Once this is done—and this is what represents 
the third important feature of the Marxian theory of the state—, 
Marx argues, it will be evident that there is nothing in the state 
that should make one unduly respectful about it, that the state, 
indeed, has no sovereign importance. That is to say, the state 
is not really u neutral public servant taking best care of all irres- 
pective of whatever classes in society they belong to, nor is it a 
grand moral instrument perpetually assisting the moral advance- 
ment of its citizens. It actually embodies an organised force 
that is nakedly applied to keep the morale of a class-divided 
society. So long as the mode of production is such that there are 
_ in society exploiting and exploited classes the state will continue 
to exist as a very convenient instrument of o ression turning 
amply to the aid of exploiters. Thus Marx in his theory has in 
store not_a drop of reverence for the state. Naturally he docs 
not reckon it worthwhile to put his labour for growing a. plausible 
theory of political obligation for, after all, political obedience: to 
him is nothing but a kind of abject slavery for the majority of the 
people. Fourthly, Marxian theory does not stop at merely ‘thus 
exhibiting the immorality of the state. He, indeed, envisages 
Conditions for the abolition of this oppressive institution and 
takes pains to point out the inevitability of the arrival of these 
Conditions in course of further development of the laws of history. 
In other words, Marx develops his theory of the state only to nee 


nO state in future. He is not only a critic of the state, but its 
destroyer as well. 
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It thus appears that Marxian political theory is more a theory 
of positive political change—a change that would follow ay ay 
inevitable outcome of revolutionary social changes. With thig 
understanding in the background it is not hard to appreciate the 
uniqueness of Marxian politics. Marxian politics is unique 
because, unlike the bourgeois politics, it does not hover round 
the state. The state, of course, is important so long as the clasg- 
divided society is there for, after all, to overthrow the capitalist 
society and to prepare grounds for the emergence of a perfect 
socialist system it must be an imperative task for the working 
class to capture the state power. In other words, to destroy the 
capitalist order the initial offensive must have to be launched 
against the state. Yet the state is never the mainstay of Marxian 
politics. The root of politics, according to Marx, does not lie 
in the state ; it lies in the social conditions underlying this instj- 
tution, that is, in the material conditions of life as reflected 
through the mode of production. Thus Marx views politics in 
a much wider perspective. It is 2 kind of politics where social 
elements predominate over political elements. True, thereby, 
politics loses its so-called autonomy. But Marx does not care 
for it, for he finds that the autonomy of politics may be secured 
only by detaching it from the grim facts of life, that is, only. by 
disregarding the urgent necessity of wresting independence for 


the oppressed humanity. Hence Marxian politics remains to the 
end a social politics. 

But, then, if politics is thus by nature social, wherein does. 
lie its content? It is class struggle that, according to Marx 
constitutes the content of politics. Except the primitive society, 
all other societies till now have been characterised by property 
relations that have given birth to antagonistic social classes, and 
Struggles among these classes have ultimately replaced ono type 
of society by a different one along with a different set of political 
institutions. Thus Marxian politics does not derive its content 
from the activities of the state ; it draws its materials from class 
struggle—a kind of activity that has been perpetually going an 
in all hitherto class-divided societies and which ultimately will 
help in bringing in a classless society in future. Thus although 
Marxian politics is rooted in social forces it, at the same time, 
is shown to be 3 powerful instrument of social change. In other 
words, according to Marx, there is a dialectical relation betwee® 
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the social plane and the political plane. Although Marx thus 
values politics as an instrument of social change he, however, 
quite in conformity with his Philosophical materialism, rejects its 
eternity. That is to say, to Marx, politics is not a permanent __ 
feature of man’s life. So long us there are conten img Classes in 
society political activity through class struggle will, of course, 
go on. But when -ultimately, as the final fruition of the pro- 


letarian revolution, a classless society will evolve there will no 
longer be the necessity of any class struggle and politics at that 


stage will simply cease to exist. Thus politics, according to 
Marx, is forced by the laws of history to come up to its own 
finale, In other words, Karl Marx has not only produced a polite 


‘cal theory, he has, indeed, given us o non-political theory as well. 
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